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PREPAC ES: 


THE regulations of the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
StupiEs AT ATHENS provide that ‘there shall be published 
annually a volume of Papers of the School, to be made up 
from the work of the Director and the students during the 
preceding school year.” This volume, now issued in tardy 
compliance with the rule, represents portions of the work 
of the first school year, 1882-1883. The publication has 
been delayed by various unavoidable difficulties, among 
which must be mentioned those which have attended the 
preparation and the printing of two collections of Greek 
inscriptions. Even now it has been necessary to post- 
pone the appearance of Dr. Crow’s paper on the Pnyx: 
this, and probably one or two other papers belonging to 
the work of the first school year, will form part of the 
second volume, which, it is hoped, will be published before 
the end of the present year. One paper which will be 
included in the second volume, Dr. Sterrett’s Preliminary 
Report of his journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with his col- 
lection of inscriptions (including those of forty-two Roman 
milestones), has been published already in a separate form. 

The first place in the present volume is given to the 
Inscriptions of Assos, collected in 1881 and 1882 by the 
expedition sent out by the Archeological Institute of 
America. These have been edited by Dr. Sterrett, who 
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went from Athens to Assos for that purpose in April, 1883. 
Although the actual historic gain to be derived from these 
inscriptions may not be great, still it is hoped that the 
glimpse which they give of the life of a quiet Greek town 
in Asia Minor, with its Senate and People passing decrees 
as grand as those of Athens, and with its local magnates, 
women ‘as well as men, earning the public gratitude by 
their gifts, will be welcome to all scholars. Grammarians 
will rejoice that the Aeolic dialect has been enriched by 
one important verbal form (see page 6). Moreover, this 
publication of the first collection of Greek inscriptions ever 
made by an American expedition in classic lands marks an 
era in our national scholarship. The originals of many of 
the inscriptions of Assos are now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. A list of these, with the numbers which 
they bear in the catalogue of the Museum, will be found 
on page 90. The second paper contains a collection of © 
inscriptions copied by Dr. Sterrett and Mr. W. M. Ramsay 
at Tralles in Asia Minor during the summer of 1883, and 
first published by Dr. Sterrett in the Mcttheclungen of the 
German Archeological Institute at Athens. The present 
paper, however, differs from the article in the MZ2tthetlungen 
in many important respects, as is explained in various 
editorial notes. A valuable note on the Trallian Olympiads, 
which was kindly sent to the editors by Mr. Ramsay, is 
inserted in this paper (pp. 102-104); and several changes 
have been made in the text of the inscriptions and in the 
commentary, during the absence of Dr. Sterrett in Asia, by 
the advice of Mr. Ramsay, who was associated with Dr. 
Sterrett in copying these inscriptions. 

The three papers which follow were written by Messrs. 
Wheeler, Bevier, and Fowler, in immediate connection with 
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their work at Athens. The first drafts of these were read 
at meetings of the School; and they were presented to the 
Managing Committee after the end of the year, in their 
present form, as theses, in conformity to the rules of the 
School. These papers will give the friends of the School 
a general idea of the subjects to which our students have 
directed their attention. The last paper in this volume was 
read by the Director at one of the meetings at Athens. 

The editors have generally confined themselves to the 
usual editorial duties of supervision and correcting the 
proofs. As the papers and the commentaries on the inscrip- 
tions were revised after the end of the school year by 
their authors, they alone are responsible for the opinions 
expressed by them and for the manner of presentation. 
Each writer, moreover, has followed his own views in 
expressing Greek proper names in English. An exception 
must be made in the case of the papers on the Trallian 
Inscriptions, as is explained above; and also in that of 
some of the Assos Inscriptions which are now in Boston 
but were inaccessible to Dr. Sterrett at Assos owing to the 
jealousy of the Turkish officials (see page 11). 

The latest circular giving information about the School 
at Athens, issued in January, 1885, will be found at the end 


of this volume. , 
WittumM W. Goopwin, ) : 
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Noah, 


Boustrophedon inscription on two fiutings of a broken proto- 
doric column, in the western Street of Tombs. (See plate.) 


This inscription undoubtedly belongs to the sixth century before 
Christ, though none of the letters that are most important in 
deciding the age, such as =, Y, X, occur in it. It has no special 
epigraphical value in its present mutilated condition, the letters 
APISTANAPEI(A?) and the ending -KIO& alone remaining. The 
monument is, however, of importance in the early history of Greek 
architecture, as will be shown in Mr. Clarke’s forthcoming Report on 
the Excavations at Assos. 


——203@300— 


NoaLT 


On a rock just within the city wall, on the south-west. 
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In the rock are hewn two niches for votive offerings, surmounted 
by pediments. Above the niches, upon the inclined upper surface of 
the rock, are the letters |PON. The dotted appearance of the letters 
is due to the manner of working the stone with a coarse drill, of 
which all the lines, and especially the pediments, bear evidence. ‘The 
archaic character of the inscription is noticeable in the forms of the 
letters. On the right of the niches are the letters AE, in ligature, 
= ATE, which are apparently of later date. 


———_0t¢{0-0—__—_ 


INO 


Found May’ 10th, 1882, on the Acropolis, north of the temple, 
near the surface of the ground. (See opposite page.) 


The upper part of the slab is well preserved. The end of the 
inscription is broken away, and has never been found. The inscrip- 
tion was published by Professor Frederic D. Allen in the American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. I1I., No. 12, p. 463, and was republished 
from that journal by Cauer in the second edition of his Delectus 
inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum memorabilium, No. 430, 
p. 285. Greatest height of slab, 0.18; width, o.29 m. 


[T]a oxeved éoor dapdoia émt 
> , 43 , 
ayopavoyw Meyotia Swyevet- 
@* Hpyredyvor XaNKLOL TpEls, 
> s y fai - 
HeleKTA evveEa, diyotvika dé- 
[K]a, YoiviKes emta, Tpiyoa 
x eed 

[y]@rAnva Tév rapa, netyoov, ah- 

t z 
[Ao ne. |iyoov XoOvav €xov' orda- 

, 
[ Opa xa ]Anu[ as] Tadavra Tpia) . 4 
: tr |evTduvaov 
The inscription is interesting chiefly because we learn from this 


and the three following fragments that the language of Assos was the 
Aeolic of Lesbos. It is an inventory of measures, most probably 


Wi wA=z KK EY EAESZZIAAMOSZIAEM |! 

Pe ie mE te A © ENE! 

fu’ HMIMEAIMNOIXAAK JoITP EIS 

HMIEKTAENNEA : AIXO|JNIKA AE 
A: XOINIKEZEMTA: TPIX0CA 

MAAK IATEZZAPA: HMIXOON:AA 
LX OONXANANEXON:I STA 

MAKI) \TAAANTAT P] 
ENTAMNAO 


Arbok Votdewer) sk, 
WoW. 82 
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belonging to the temple.of Athena, near which it was found. Such 
inventories were made by an official at the expiration of his term 
of office, for the use of his successor, and to show officially that 
there had been no maladministration of the goods and chattels of 
the temple during his term. Many such inventories have been found, 
—for instance, those of the property in the Parthenon (see C. /. G., 
Vol. I., Zabulae Magistratuum,; C. I, A., Vol. 1, pp. 48-78), and 
several lists of articles belonging to the Asklepieion at Athens. 

The one letter wanting in line 1 is almost certainly T. 

The inscription is of the greatest importance grammatically, be- 
caffe it clears up a point hitherto doubtful, to which Professor Allen 
called attention in the American Journal of Philology (above cited). 
Meister, in his Griech. Dial. I., p. 171, note 2, points out that the 
third person plural of the Aeolic guys has hitherto had no documen- 
tary voucher. In the inscription of Eresos, as published by Conze 
(Reise auf der Insel Lesbos, p. 35 sqq-), we find the form ESTI as 
the third person plural of gu. For this ESTI, Sauppe (Commen- 
tatio de duabus inscriptionibus Lesbiacis, in Gottinger Programm, 
1871) suggested that ENT] be read, and he was followed by Cauer 
in the first edition of his Delectus tnscriptionum Graecarum propter 
dialectum memorabilium, No. 123, and by Bechtel in de inschrift- 
lichen Denkmiiler des aeolischen Dialekis, in Bezzenberger’s Beitrige, 
V., p- 138 sqq. This conjecture seemed to be but slightly supported 
by the words of Herakleides in Eustathios, 1557, 41: tav 8 atrav 
Awpiéwy kal 76 Ppovodo. cal voodou Ppovedyte A€yew Kal voedyTL 
ert repiorwpévor Onradi, dep eEdpre ToD y Aeyopeva AioAtKkd éorwv otov 
Ppovedre: ere d& wal edre dvtt rod eioly, dmep GAAws évtl Adyerau 
Adproy duod dv Kat AiodAukdv. The correctness of dpovedri, edr1, and évri - 
was disputed by Meister, who virtually demands the form E=31,* 
which fortunately is established beyond doubt by our inscription. 

Notice the dialectic patronymic Swyéveos, which runs with 
Swoyevyns = Ywouryévys. 





* Meister, Griech. Dial. I., p. 171, note 2: An die Richtigkeit von ppovedrt 
ed. ist nicht zu glauben, évrf ist bdotisch, wie die gleich darauf “ dolisch” 
genannten Formen ot%kevt: ptAevtt.— Nach dem Vorbilde Yeio: Aolisch efor anzu- 
nehmen, erscheint bedenklich, da dem Part. Fem. pdrewa nicht efoa sondern 
€ooa entspricht. Ich treffe desshalb keine Entscheidung. 
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Fragment found near west 


end of Stoa. The left 
side is broken away. 
Holes were bored as 
marks for cutting the 
letters. Hetght,0.257 ; 
greatest width,o. 165m. 


The inscription is too 
fragmentary for even prob- 
able restoration, the left side 
being entirely wanting. It 
probably belongs to the third 
century before Christ, and 
is interesting solely on ac- 
count of the dialect. No- 
tice datives in -o.ov, accusa- 
tives in -os, dvayyeAAdro, 
Waduopa, and the patrony- 
mic ’Avod/keuos. 


[ ypévov 
Lavdpa 
[ara (aarpia) - 


Lov] 


or 


NATTEAAATSAE 


INOutLV: 


ENAINE Zo 
MAXON TE TA 
EMA XOMMEN 
NTEZKATA TA 
XONANOA]KE] 
ZEIZSTONAA 
MA OLAX T O|SAE AN 
PMENO] SSTE 
YTASZIAZSENEKA 
AY TOI[SINEIZOY 















> 














. ETOLVET-OL 
- [Tnré]ayov tera- 
Tyr]éuaxou Mev- 
-ovTes KaTa TO 
- Tyréu Jaxov > AVOOLKEL- 
Tas eis Tov da- 


XN A 3 
[pov ebvotas Kat Kadoxalyabias: Tots d€ ap- 


[ayeypappevous (?) 


[davous 
10 . . . 
[otav 

- [éy tots 


- 
Kat TeTalypévous OTE- 


elutaglas eveKxa 

avrocww «is Ov- 
- djvayyedddta Se 

Jefouor ey KeBpnv- 
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o / \ \ i \ \ = 
[u, erawéoar Sé trois Sixac]rais Kara Ta av- 
\ 4 LN > ‘\ > td 
[7d, Karécar d€ avrois i]s mputavyov 
15 [els Setmrvor, avaypdylar dé 7d  Wadiopa 
lets S00 orddas Kal TiO ]évar éy KeBpnu pe- 
> \ eo 'N fa) \ ee 4 A > \ > 
[v eis TO ipov rod Aus, év Aolow 6€ €is trav aar- 


Novave 


Fragment found below the agora wall. Rulings for the 
lines are still visible. Greatest length, 0.16 ; greatest Gaede 
to moulding, O.165 m. 





ACPEOMENOIAIAM, 
(PAZEMOIZIAZ Ip? 
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AP See 


otparayou Lpo- 
* + + + [ypappared]s tas Bdddas xa- 
[i 7@ ddpwo: - + + Kab ’Avddicos Kieoxpdr- 
[eos or -n + + + 7d Yaldvopa arédoxav K- 
Peele See aypedpevor dua M 


ooas €yovar(?) "Acoroe 


A restoration is impossible. The inscription is interesting solely 
in a dialectic view. Compare the forms orpdrayo. (see Cauer, 
Delectus inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum memorabilium, 
No. 431, Pp. 277), Tas PBordXAas, “Avddixos, KXcoxpar[eos], drédwxar, 
dypedpevar (Cauer, p. 286: ex vetustissima dialecto Lesbiaca videtur 
servatum esse; cf. Meister, Dia? I. 177 sq.). It has small O and 
two forms of A. 


Professor Allen (American Journal of Philology, 1882, p. 463) 
calls attention to the new name ’Avdducos, and Professor Gildersleeve 
adds this note : — 


“ Aydducos = Avagidikos would be tempting if it were not for the 
oin’Avo. So ’AvaxAjs runs with ’AvagixAjs rather than “AvaxAyros to 
which it is usually referred. *Avayépa, the name of one of Sappho’s 
friends (.Swidas), has been crowded out by the “Avaxropia of Maximus 
Tyrius (see Swinburne’s Anactoria), but ’Avaydpa = ’Avagaydpa would 
have its masculine in “Avafaydpas. “Avaxpéwv, if compounded with 
dvd, up, would be the only one of its group to be so compounded 
according to Fick (Personennamen, s. 121). BaotAodixa, which is 
found C. 7. G. 2448, 3, is a fellow to “Avagidixn.” 


- » ps - (AT > AA 7 } thadf ©, 
Ke wee —/ ty } 1 4 ree fel Gity 4 y 
j ’ y, 
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No Vii 


Found at the portal entrance at the end of the agora; a mere 
fragment. Rulings for the lines are still visible. Length, 


about 0.23 m.; height, 0.17 m. 

















* japevos trav 0- 
sos +s @burrav map Te 
> + + + Odpw Kai [ev] ddple| 
oikéray “Acotiwrv 6- 
5 - a2 3) lyrat. TeXeLOp mao 
‘ ovltas Kal nKkeEwbe 
‘+ qjepvar tous decyl 
* los Kapvolr = - 2 som 


> ‘|wevos Kali) >on cues 
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Nos Vit. 


Decree found September § and 6, 1881, at the eastern end 
of the Stoa plateau, on two fragments of marble. Copied 
by W. C, Lawton. 


This inscription was published in Mr. Clarke’s first Report on the 
Investigations at Assos, in 1882. The present editor was unable to 
see this or either of the two other long inscriptions published in that 
Report, because they were kept sealed during his stay in Assos by 
order of the Turkish officials, who could not be induced to open 
them for inspection. ‘The following is taken from the introductory 
note of the former editor : — 


“This inscription contains a decree, passed by some town whose 
name is lost, giving a crown and a vote of thanks to the town of 
Assos for sending judges to decide certain lawsuits, and giving the 
same distinctions to the judges themselves. The upper part of the 
inscription, with most of the preamble, is lost. Inscription No. 3568 f., 
in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscript. Graec., Vol. II., p. 1128, contains a 
similar vote of thanks sent by the town of Peltae to Antandros: 
Boeckh assigns this document to the third century B.c.” 


The following notes are added in Mr. Clarke’s Report : — 


“Line 8. AiAnrav rH zporn jpépa: cf. Aeschines in Cés., § 45, 
kypvrreaOat Tois Tpaywdots, and the spurious decree in Demosth. Cor., 
§ 118, Acovvatos, tpaywdois Kavvois, with the corrupt expression, 
Tpaywoav TH Kaw, 267a., § 55. 3 

“ Line 12. STE®ANON isthe stonecutter’s mistake for STE@ANOI. 

“Line 13. [320 must be a mistake for IZQ%. ; 

“Phonetic spellings, as rij BovAny (1. 15), roy Ypapepuar ea. (L. 17), 
Bovdyy xaé (1. 23), will be noticed; as also occasional omission of 
I in HI and QL, and careless insertion of I after H and ©.” * 





-* The stone is now (June, 1884), in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston; but 
the inscription has been much defaced since it was copied by Mr. Lawton in 1881, 
many words having become illegible. The traces of letters, however, amply 
confirm Dr. Sterrett’s restoration of émeAQdvres in line 23, ENEAQ.. . ES being 
quite certain. In line 31 the form HPHOH2AN (for 7fpé0ncav), as previously 
published, is not confirmed; the stone has HPEOHSAN. — W. W. G. 


20 


30 
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MIA 
AHMOZ¢AINHTAITA2SKA 
TOISKAAOIZKAIATAOOISTQNANAPQN 
TTAPATINQNTAIANAPESA=IOITOYAHMOYEIA 
TTAPXOYSANEY XAPISTIANAEAOXOAITHIBOYAH - 
AHMQIETTHNHZOAITONAHMONTONASS31IQNETTIT - 
El - EXEITTPOSHMASKAISTEPANOYSOAIAYTONENTOIS 
TOISAIONYSIOISAYAHTQNTHITTPQTHIHMEPAIXPY2Q12TE 
ANQIETTITQATIOSTEIAAIAIKAS TAZ KAAOYSKAT AGOYSKA - 
PAMMATEAETTHNHSOAIAEKAITOYSAIKASTASTOYSTTA 
PAT ENOMENOYSEXEAAONAOHNAT OPOYAATIMONKAEOMOP 
OY KAISTEPANQSAIEKATEPONAY TQNXPYSQISTEPANQNETI - 
ITASMENAIAAIKASAITQNAIKQNISSQKAIAIKAIQS TAS 
YSAIATTOTTIANTOSTOYBEATISTOYYTITAPXEINAEAYTO .- - 
ee awe = MBOYAHNKAITONAHIMONTTPQTOISMETATAIE 
PAYTTAPXEINA - - - O + + KAITTPOZENOYSTHSTIOAEQSHMQNSTE 
PANQISAIAE - AITOTPP - - - »- TEAMEAATXPONMEAAT XPOYOAAE 
PQISTEPANQIETTITQTTIAPASX - SOAITHNKAOAYTONXPEIANMETA 
TTASHSPIAOTIMIASTHETEANATT - AIASTQNSTEPANONTHNETI - 
- + 2+ + TTOHSASOAITOYSATQNOOET - STOYMOYSIKOYINAAEKA - 


ASZIOIEIAHZQSINTHNTETQNANAP - - KAAOKAFAOQIANKAITHN 
TOYAHMOYEY XAPISTIANAIPEOHNAITTPES BEY TASOITINESAPIKO 
MENOITTPOSAYTOYSETTEAO . - - ES - - - TETHN » OYAHTKAITONAH 


MONTOTEYH¢ISMAATTOAQSOYSINAYTOISKA - - OPANIOYSINTH - 
TETQNANAPQNKAAOKATAOIANKAITHNEYNOIAN - NEXOMEN 
TTPOSTONAHMONAYTQNKAITTAPAKAAESOYSINASSIOYEKAITIA 
PAY TOIZTTOHSASOAITHNANATTEAIANTONES - EGA 
NQONYTTOTOYKATASTAQHSOMENOYATQNOGETOY - OY 
MOYSIKOYAFQNOSTTPONOHSAIAEINAKAITOYHOISMAANA .. - 
PHIEISTHAHNAIOINHNKAIANA TEQHTIAPAYTOISENTQIE 
THPANESTATQITOTIQITTPES BEYTAIHPEQOHSANKAEOMH 
AHZHTIASATOPOYANA=ZALOPASAIONYSIOY 
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. . . . . ° A A s . 3 


Caan” aw ee 
; Sijpos* halvntra: tas xa[taklas | 
/ a n A a rs 
[amodid0vs ydpitas] Tols Karois Kal ayabois Tay avdpar, 
NN aN ce 
[xat of dv dotepov] rapayivevtar dvdpes aEvow Tod Sypov e€id- 
/ . / a lal 
5 [jowow t)|rdpyovcay evyapiotiav, Sed0yOar TH BovdyH 
. a / ») a \ a ; a 
[cal 76] Sum ernvicba tov Shor tov ’Acoiwy ért TLH] 
G e ” x € na a a 
[arior]ec [1] eye mpos Huds, cal orehavotdcbai avtov év Tos 
eat ee / > fal a , an 
; OS Avovuciois, avdnTav TH TPOTH HEPA, YpYT@ oTe- 
> n > 
[d]dve, eri ra dmooteidar Sixactas Kadods Kayabovs Kali] 
/ a 
10 [y ]papparéa, éernuynclat 8&8 Kal tos Sixactas Tovs Ta- 
payevopévous, Exédaov ’AOnvaryopov, Adtipov Kreopop- 
\ a fal a 
[ylou, Kal otepavdcat Exdtepov abtav xpvo@ oTepave, ér[t] 
[rh] tas piv Siadiedoas Tov dixdv [icws] Kab duxaiws, Tas 
[Sé Scar]ocae ard travtds Tod Bedtictov, UTapyew dé avtolis| 
lj \ a 
15 [&foSov éri tH] Bovdyv Kal Tov djpov TpoTous peTa TA Le- 
/ c /, > > \ \ 4 a / e a 
pa: imdpyew 8 [adrlo[ds] Kai mpokévous tis Todews jpav: oTe- 
rn \ \ 
davecat 5é [K]ai Toy yplappma|réa, Mérayypov Merdyyxpou, Oare- 
p@ arehdve, emt TH Tapacy[é]abae Tv Kal’ abtov yxpelav peta 
"a , n es / fal / \ b) / 
adons pirotimias* THS Te avayy[e]Mas TOY oTepavov THY ér[é-] 
20 [oracw] To(t)joacOar Tovs drywvobéras Tod poverKkod* iva dé Kalb] 
ov > / ua n b] aA / iN \ 
Acowo eiSicwow tiv te Tov avSp[ dv] Kadroxayablay Kai thy 
Tod Sipou evyapiotiav, aipeOnvar mpeaBevtas oltives adbiKo- 
pevor mpos avtovds ée[OovTes eri] re Hv [B]lovaAny Kai Tov OF- 
, / = lA > lal Ly > nr ‘4 
pov TO Te Widiopa aTrodwaovaty avTOLS Ka) t am jopavvodow 77[v] 
25 Te Tov avdpav Kadroxayablay Kal thy edvorav [|v éxopev 
mpos Tov Shpmov avTav, Kal Tapakanrécovot >Aaaiovs Kal Tra- 
’ > lal / \ ’ / a if 
p avtois tro(t)jcac0a THY avayyeMay TOV o[7 ]epa- 
voy td Tod Katactabncopévov aywvobérou [7 ]od 
povoixod ayavos* mpovojaat dé iva Kal TO Whdiopa aval ypa- } 
30 7 €(s) aTikny MOivnY Kal dvateOh wap avtos év TO ea 
/ 
mipaverTaT@ TOT. TIpecBevtat jpéOnoav KXeopy- 
/ 
Sns ‘Hyracaydpov, ’"AvaEayopas Avovuctov. 





* The preamble must run somewhat as follows : — 

[“Edofev ti Bova: "Ereidy meugbevtoe mpéoBewc Toc ‘Aoolovc, dvtac Hudv didove Kat 
ebvove, Tepl aithoews StKaoTOv Kat ypaupatéwe, “Aoatot dua mavroc Tpdvotav Trolobuevoe Tept StKaLo- 
cbune éreppav diKaoTac dvdpac Kadovg Kai ayablove Kat mit Eyovrac kal Kpiow vy] Tpoapepo- 
pévove, "ExéAaov "AOnvayopov, Aariuov Kieoudpyov, kai ypauparéa, MéAayypov Meddyxpov, of 
Kal: wapayevdouevoe ele TI TOALY quar edixacav Tac dikac iowe Kal ducalwc peta Taone Cwppocbyye 


: 4 eS Oe: : i Spibnesy 
axohovOac Tuc Te vduorg Kat TOIg PypiapLaoW: ITE oby Kat O} 
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“(By decree of the Senate. Whereas after we had sent an ambas- 
sador to the Assians, our friends and well-wishers, to ask from them 
judges and a clerk, the Asstans, who are ever full of forethought 
in matters of justice, have sent us judges, men of noble and good 
character, faithful men with sound gudgments, to wit, Echelaos, son 
of Athenagoras, Latimos, son of Kleomorgos, and the clerk, Melan- 
chros, son of Melanchros, who on their arrival in our city have 
judged the suits equitably and justly with all temperance according 
to the laws and the decrees: — now therefore in order that] the 
people may appear [duly grateful] to noble and good men [and that 
hereafter all who| may come to us who are worthy of the people, 
may know that gratitude is in store for them, be it enacted by 
the senate and the people, that the people of the Assians be thanked 
[for the good-will which] they have for us, and be crowned with a 
golden crown at the . . . Dionysia, on the first day of the flute- 
players, inasmuch as they have sent us good and honorable judges, 
together with a clerk; and further that the judges who came to us, 
Echelaos, son of Athenagoras, and Latimos, son of Kleomorgos, be 
thanked and be crowned each with a golden crown, inasmuch as they 
gave judgment in some of the suits [eguzfably] and justly, and 
settled others amicably in the best possible manner; and that they 
be the first to have [access ¢o| the senate and the people after the sac- 
rifices, and that they be proxenoi of our city ; further, that the clerk 
Melanchros, son of Melanchros, be crowned with a wreath of leaves, 
inasmuch as he has performed his duties with all zeal ; and that the 
overseers of the musical contest be charged with the proclamation 
of the crowns. And in order that the Assians may be made aware 
of the noble character of these men and of the gratitude of our 
people, be it further enacted that ambassadors be appointed, who 
shall go to them, and, presenting themselves to their senate and 
people, shall deliver to them this decree, and shall make known to 
them the noble character of these men and the good-will which we 
have for their people, and shall invite the Assians to make proclama- 
tion of the crowns in their own city also, through the overseer who 
may be appointed to superintend the musical contest ; and that the 
ambassadors further provide that this decree be cut upon a stone 
pillar, and set up in the most conspicuous place in their city. Kleo- 


medes, son of Hegiasagoras, and Anaxagoras, son of Dionysios, were 
appointed ambassadors.” 
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The custom of bringing judges in times of civil dissension from a 
distant but friendly city, to settle disputes and suits whose amicable 
adjustment by the home authorities had been despaired of, seems to 
have been not unknown even in comparatively early times. Herodotus 
(IV. 161; V. 28) speaks of mediators (xarapriorijpes) who were 
brought from Paros to Miletos, and from Mantineia to Kyrene, to act 
as umpires. Christ (St#ungsberichte der kinighchen bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1866, p. 259 ff.) points out that, during 
the hegemony of Athens, the cities and islands which owed allegiance 
to the mistress of the seas had no right of jurisdiction in important 
suits and criminal processes, but had to lay them before Athenian 
courts for judgment. (See also M. H. E. Meier, Die Privatschieds- 
vichter und die bffentlichen Diiiteten Athens, so wie die Austrigal- 
gerichte in den griechischen Staaten des Alterthums.) Thus the 
force of habit created in these communities a feeling of dependence 
on others for the settlement of knotty cases, a feeling which outlasted 
the Athenian empire. From the testimony of inscriptions, it is clear 
that it was for the most part the communities belonging to the 
Athenian confederacy which were in the habit of calling upon other 
states for mediating Dikasts, although the practice was by no means 
confined exclusively to these communities. The judges were gener- 
ally chosen from cities so distant that they might be presumed to 
know nothing of the suits upon which they would have to give judg- 
ment, so that they might approach their tasks with impartial and 
unprejudiced minds. Thus Antandros sends judges to the distant - 
Peltai (C. 7. G., 3568 f.), Iasos in Karia sends to the island of 
Kalymna (C. 7. G., 2671), Assos sends to Stratonikeia in Karia (see 
below, No. VIII.). In regard to the time when this custom pre- 
vailed, it is noteworthy that the decrees in honor of Dikasts all belong 
to the period between the fall of the Athenian Confederacy and the 
subjugation of Greece by the Romans. The oldest decree of this 
kind is that of the Kalymnians (C. 7. G., 2671) ; the youngest is that 
of the Adramytteni (C.Z G., 2349 4, Addenda), which falls in the 
year 69 or 70 B.c. (cf. Christ, oc. tity: 

The method of procedure on such occasions may be ascertained 
from Inscriptions VII. and VIII. An ambassador was sent by one 
state to another to request one or more judges and a clerk. After 
the lawsuits had been disposed of to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
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the city which sent the judges and the judges themselves were 
honored by special decrees. At first, simple praise was bestowed 
upon the judge, the clerk, and the city sending them. Afterwards, 
besides crowns of gold, statues and portraits were given, along with 
the right of holding property, of being proxenos, etc. Later on, the 
city (Demos) ceases to participate in the honors, which are heaped 
on the judge and his clerk. The honors conferred on the clerk 
were the same in kind as those of the judge, but less in degree. 
The people of Adramyttion (C.Z G., 2349 4.) and of Peltai (C.Z.G., 
35684.) honor the judge with a crown and a statue, while the clerk 
must be content with a crown and portrait. The proclamation of 
the honors conferred was first made at some festival of the city 
whose suits had been adjudged, whereupon a special ambassador was 
sent to the other city to request a similar proclamation. The official 
decree conferring the honors was then engraved, and set up in a 
temple or some other prominent and frequented place in doh cities. 
Frequently the person is named who is to have charge of the erection 
of the stele; sometimes, too, a certain maximum sum is fixed to 
defray all expenses connected with the proclamation of the honors, 
the crown, and the engraving, and erection of the stele or statues. 
Our inscription belongs probably to the second century before Christ. 
The honors decreed to the judges seem to be genuine, and the 
crowns of gold were probably actually given as decreed. But during 
the Roman period, honors absolutely disproportionate to the services 
rendered were often decreed by cities to individuals. Such honors 
were of course purely formal, a fact which did not prevent them 
from being sought after. Nay, decrees bestowing honors on private 
citizens were sometimes actually bought by ambitious persons, or by 
the kinsmen of a deceased man of wealth. For an example of this, 
see an inscription of Synnada, published by W. M. Ramsay in the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1883, p. 302. ; 

Assos was said to have been founded by a colony from Mytilene 
or Methymna ; we should therefore expect to find the same names at 
Assos that are usual in the island of Lesbos. 

Lchelaos, one of the judges, bears the name of the son of 
Penthilos, who founded Mytilene (Plut. Septem Sap. Conv., 20; 
Paus. W1., 2,1; Strad, XIIL., p. 582; Aristot. Pol. V., 10, p. 1311, 
ed. Boruss. Acad.). The name (CExéAaos, “ExéAas, "ExeAos, "ExedXos) 
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seems to have been popular in Lesbos (cf. Ahrens, Diaz. IL., p. 497, 
499; Le Bas, nseriptions Grecques et Latines, fasc. V., No. 119). 

One of the tyrants of Mytilene bore the name of Melanchros, the 
clerk in our inscription (cf. Straé. XIIL., p. 617; Diog. Laert. I., 
4,1; Suid. s.v, Tlitraxos).. 

The name Zaé#mos is found on a coin of Smyrna (AZionne? IIL, 
203), and Pape conjectures that Adrios must be restored in Mionnet 
VI., 314, and in C.Z G., 2138, where Boeckh reads "AAripos. 

Kleomorgos and Hegiasagoras are entirely new names. ‘Hyaca- 
yopas = “Ayavaydpas (also “Ayacaydpas) ; Ionic ‘Hyins, “Hylas, *Hyis 
=Ayias (“Ayias),”Ayis. KAedmopyos = KAco + pdpyos : pdpyos, pur7- 
fier, from popyvupe = 6pdpyvupe. 


Nos, VILLI 


Marble stele found underneath the altar of the Byzantine 
apse which was built upon the foundations of the temple 


in antis at the western end of the agora. (See plate, 


pp. 18, 19.) 


It contains a decree of the town of Stratonikeia, conveying the 
public thanks and a vote of a crown to Assos for sending a judge, of 
the same character as No. VII. The stone was not used as part 
of the pavement, but was thrown in with the debris to raise the level 
of the floor of the apse. The top is lost with the preamble of the 
decree, which is restored conjecturally below. The width varies from 
0.405 to 0.415 metres; the greatest height is 0.53 m., the smallest 


is 0.47 m. 


ASSOS. 
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ZHLAdVieny oa L Siu shdx ZAO|AVAIZHdgNONAWVNAWY 
NH LSWIIVYLVAVWL ZOUY NOLIWIN 13.3 VNOLNOWHYNOL 
lon vo aLENWSaINOLYd_L Z0ZOWHV OF VWLYVLY A HWud HLIeN 
AOVA_LNAS truck bo | ZAOW LULINVAWI ULNA LS OON UAW )O 
MWZvORZVWZHIOLINUN Wb a LENULNVIV FAIWNVY SA VNHLIUNY 

FL SS Ad X1WINOLWAVIVZUNY$ A LENOWHYTIY ANHV AIG, 
NOL AWIW22-dHVMILISLY YZ1YLI VOL S10 d5.1 AWH3IOLWIOWOIW// 
Hx] ¢ShoLAyv SGA Awe LAWN VWIALIVOIYO SOV AVIVA 
ZKOVAVIIZHd INON SWWNAWVNH LAVAIV Nol IW AAV IW SAN 

WUANU AVOUVLN dd LopWYNOIEVIWIN OOWlY ANOVYAdV 
NW! VIEL Zouvin-LiIU Flu Nv$5Lei vas idxXNoLavi wav 
wb SLEW) ZZYNULNOWHYNOL NAW IVA ONWLISH x) 
OVIVAVLIdVXZA0 VIVO LY ZVIEW LY ASW LIV LHW YY 
| LNW LINEN ud UNV NUOWIVN u-L.Z0 Na WHNWAW XowY/ 
fo Zu Lolo viv ywVY AIdVNYNANOLIZdLIZuIWy 20 
FZHAWUWLSW NA ZHWHV SUS XVI LAvilV ZHLOUY SL 
TIVWW VIEW SOV Id LY US H-LOLNu-dH LNASV INV LLY AAOWHY 
HAOLIVA NULIVOLINVLNYVIAL ZOuW AL NUL Zui a NA Se 
YWLUYNVIALZWIIVNH LY LA ZLlOLAVSIOVVYSIOLNAIVA 
IV ZI OLNIZVUZ 0 NAWOXAdVLINOLAVANOS IEA 
FAVAVZAOW ONZAOLYV 1 VAIWAZVIVAIV Ty 
S4d|IWXOVId LW UZHLIHLNI Ax vdly 
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“ON VISZSLIN sfisaroveay: 
HoadHwL NoWWId LNUWX WdV WWE SV ALNOISVUHWNUVO 
Zo dUNWNIOANULOUW HLA 9 2adUIUNAWOVVAL SOUVULIV IW 
WLIONYXuLwA WdIWIVYNHVH LENHL XI SOLWW SAVALSAVOL 
WWXIdbHLOLAV OLNONA WW dS IWNW WZ ho X SHNIOIVHV HLEZG 
GLAZHO3 LYNVIvNASHNY$1USHOX | AVo Ly SOLOLI WAN Su YE 
IONAWAOVELNAX ZIOL NAXOLANOLLWAAOWAWILIVIVL NV UV 
FISWNY ZIOL AWAWUIW ASV LOA VULAVY AVAWLINIZAOZVVAS WIV 
NVIONAD ZAOIR ZV ZOdLINHLSIFAAIN OLWd LZ] LOZWLOVIFNVIVIGN 
INIA = AW NOIAVUILISLOWH VAOLSWL NOX d VUASAOVIbIY ZAKOIO 
AFA ZAOL AY ULI AVA WdVLUIVANHNAZOWAIVAOL ZVAIVAOLOLIA 
NAWHNSAASINHLIVA AOWHVAOLOMAVWIWILZIOL AWWNAW 3/6 
FVLULY ZINW$NAN@VIZHVIENHLIVANHVAOGNHELILIS NuO 
AIWANO XRAY BIS ZoNAWoY/b WSIS OT dIVAVONH LAF GZAdUIVG_, 
JA NVILZ 1 dyxK ABD AONHTAOLNH LN SHVIFIO 1 SEV IRV 
NIRVIONASNOWHYNOL X0Od LIZHLIY AYZHNA ZO AIVIV ANA Y 
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["ESo£ev 7H Boudry: >Esrecé:) 0 OnjLos O Rooney Te TOS Tpo- 
Tepov xpovols evvous av Kal piros TO ONnMe TO Zrparo- 
vikéoy, Kar viv, mpecBevovtos Tod Synpmov Tob Dirparemaneoy Kok ; 
aEvodytos Siddvar dvdpa Sixaatnv, 0 Sipos 0 ’Acaior, bua TravTos mpo- | 
[vovav rrovovpevos rept Sikavoovyns, KaTa TOvS TH]s marpibos vl spous | 
[éreurpev ’Apvvapevor Bpnatkrelous 0]s Kal maparyevepievos: ela [=rpa-] 
[rovicevay éorrovdacev axorovd |a mpaccew TH THS mar pisos hae ; 
[oe (2?) ++ + + + Ouxdfov icws Kal duxaiws Kal Kata Tovs vomous [as btéA- | 
5 [voev dixas, iva f lavh icov E€aUTOV TApeX OMEVOS TaolwW Tots Ol- 
[xalopévor]|s, kal év Tols ddAoLs O€ TOls KATA THY SiKacTElay aTra- 
[ow érvredyu|noev aEiws TOV Te ATOTTELAaYTOY TOALTOY Kal TOD ip- 
[erépou | Sijpou, Kata TavTa cuvTnpav TO Ths Tatpioos aFlwpa, ar- 
[orvdel]s te aro Ths Suxactelas éredijpnoev peta Tdaons e[v-] 
10 [vo ]las cal ws mpérrov Hv avépl KANO Kai aya0@* Gras oby 
[Kal 0 df] wos weprnpuévos TOV ayabav avdpov év TayTt 
[xap@ plalvntat tas Katakias atrodibovs ydpitas: ’Ayabh 
[t]¥yn* éra(uv)éoas pev Tov Shor 7(o)v "Acciav Kai oreda- 
[v]@cat adtov ypuvcéy otepave emi TO arroateid[a]e dv- 
15 dpa kadov Kayabov Kal a&ov audotépwv TO(v) ToXC@V* erra- 
[e]vécas 88 Kat Tov Sixacriy ’Apuvapevov Bpnatkrelous 
Kat deddc0at Todtelav aiT@ Kal éyy[dvor]s adrod e[ ¢’] ton 
[x]ai ouola rots jpuerépors Troritats Kal ETLKANPOTAL AUTOV 
[é]at gudiv cat Shpov, crehdavdcar 88 adrov cab Ypvoe® oTe- 

20 pave’ thy bé dvayyedav Tav otepdvor Toimcdabocay 
ot aywvobérat &v TS ayOv TO HOVOLK® TH TUVTEAOUp[E- 
vo TH Poépn KaTa TAOE. 0 OnmLos O S<Tpatovixéwv atepavo[?| 
Tov Ohpov Tov ’Acolov Kal Tov amootadévta duKactny 
"Apvvamevov Bonovkrelovs Xpvse@ oredhdve aperhs [éve-] 

Kev Kal Sixatootyns Kal Ths mpos Tov Shpov edvolas. wa 
dé cal” Acowos eiSicwow thy Tob Sjpou evyapiotiay, EX[ éo- ] 

[@]at mpecBevtiv: 6 88 aipebels adixopevos eis "Aaoov Ka) ér[eA-] 
Oav emt rv Bovrnv Kat thy €x(K)Anolay euhavicdto Ta é[Wrn-] 
fiopéva abtois tiua bod Tod Snpmov Kal Thy yeyevnuevy| v | 
vT6 TOD SuKacTod dukatoovyny, Kat TAapakarelTw avTovs evdv- 
olous kal dirous bmdpyovtas Tod nou él mrelov adlEeuw TL7-] 

[vy] purdav, e’Sdras dtu Kal STparovexeis THY Tpos “Aaalous evvo.a| v | 


25 


30 


. 
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duapurdtovaw. trapaxanre(i)to dé Oras kal Tap’ adtots avayyé- 
NovTat ai tial Kal Exacrov Eros év Tots cUYTEAOUpPEVOL- 
35 [s] ayaouv, Kal TOTOs aroderyOH eriparis ev 6 avateOnoet[ at | 
[o]t7An AUOivy Exovea avayeypaupévoy Tobe TO Wijdicpa. 
TO O€ TéXETpA TO els THY OTHAHY StayparaTwaay oi Ta- 
plat TO ATOoTENAOMEVO TpETBeVTH ato TOY KoLVoY Tp[oc- | 
Ow fn) TAEloy TENET A Spay_“av TpLadKoVTA. 1)péOn 
40 Iv@/@v ’Evirediwvos. 


[“ By decree of the Senate. Sceing that the people of Assos have 
been well disposed and friendly to the people of Stratonthketa, both in 
jormer times and now, when the people of Stratonikeia had sent an 
embassy to request them to grant a judge, the people of Assos, being ever 
zealous in the cause of justice, according to the laws | of their country 
[have sent Amynamenos, son of Bresikles,| who, upon his arrival in 
[Stratonikeia, has striven] to justify by his acts [che choice] of his 
country, [judging the suits which he settled equitably,| justly, and 
according to the laws, [¢# order hat] he might appear just to all 
those [for whom he judged]. And in all other matters connected with 
his mission he showed himself during his stay with us worthy of the 
citizens who sent him and of our people as well, inasmuch as he 
preserved the dignity of the country in all respects. And after the 
duties of his mission had been discharged, he sojourned among us 
with all good-will and as was becoming to an honorable and good 
man. Now therefore, in order that the people may appear to be at 
all times mindful of good men by returning becoming thanks, be it 
resolved as follows, with the blessing of Fortune : — 

That the people of Assos receive our thanks and be crowned with 
a golden crown for having sent an honorable and good man, one 
worthy of both the cities. And that the judge Amynamenos, son of 
Bresikles, be thanked, and that the freedom of the city be given to 
him and his descendants, on fair and equal terms with our own 
citizens, and that he be assigned to tribe and deme, and also be 
crowned with a golden crown. And let the directors of the contest 
make proclamation of the crowns, in the musical contest which is 
celebrated in honor of Rome, in the following words : ‘The people 
of Stratonikeia crown the people of Assos and Amynamenos, son of 
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Bresikles, the judge sent to us, with a golden crown, on account of 
their excellence, justice, and good-will towards our people.’ 

«“ And in order that the Assians also may know the gratitude of our 
people, let an ambassador be chosen, and let the ambassador-elect, 
immediately upon his arrival at Assos, present himself to the senate 
and the assembly of the people, and make known the honors herein 
voted to them, as well as the justice which was meted out by their 
judge, and let him request them, as they are already well-wishers and 
friends of our people, to increase their friendship, knowing that the 
people of Stratonikeia will ever preserve their good-will for the 
Assians. Let him request that the honors be proclaimed at Assos 
also every year at the celebration of the games, and that a prominent 
place be set apart in which a stone stele having this decree engraved 
upon it may be set up. Let the treasurers pay to the ambassador 
who is sent the sum expended upon the stele, which must not exceed 
thirty drachmas, from the public revenues. Pythion, son of Empedion, 
was chosen ambassador.” 


Line 13. EITAN@EXAI is the stonecutter’s mistake for EILAINE- 
SAI. 


Line 14. The uncontracted form of xpvceos occurs not infrequently 
in Ionic inscriptions, ¢.g., in an inscription of Stratonikeia published 
in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 183. 


Line 16. BpyotxAcovs. The ending -eovs of the genitive occurs 
rather frequently as the termination for nouns in -«Ays all along the 
western seaboard of Asia Minor. So at Miletos (C./. G. 2856-57, 
Taouxdelovs), at Teos (C.L. G. 3089, “AyaboxAcious ; 3114, Swor- 
kAelovs), at Erythrai (Christ in Sitzungsberichte der Konigl. bayer. 
Akademie, 1866, p. 247, larpoxAeiovs and “IarpoxAjous), at Smyrna 
(C.L. G. 3141, Avovycoxdeovs, MevexAcious, “A@nvoxAciovs), and in the 
interior at Aphrodisias (C. /. G. 2747, 2776, ApicroxAefouvs). Both 
forms -eovs and -yovs may be explained from -xAeFous. To com- 


pensate for the digamma the « was either expanded to e or length- 
ened to 7. 


Lines 30-31. The form edvotovs for edvovs is probably a mistake 


of the stonecutter, who no doubt thought at first that he had to carve 
some form of evvowa. 


Line 32. Stratonikeia was founded on the site of the ancient 
Idrias by Antiochos Soter (280 to 261 B.c.) in honor of his wife 
Stratonike ; consequently our inscription must date after that event. 
Both the character of the letters and other considerations that will 
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appear below make it clear that the inscription dates before the year 


84 B.c., the year of the pacification of the Eastern provinces by the 
Romans. 


The name Bpyoxdjs (cf. Bpjoos: Conze, Reise auf der Insel 
Lesbos, plate XVII. 1) is the Lesbian and Assian turn given to 
AvovvoixAns.* The Lesbian promontory Bpjooa, a name still to be 
recognized in the modern Bpyoow, was the seat of the cult of 
Dionysos, who took from the name of the place the epithet Bpycevs.t - 
A variation of the epithet must be recognized in Bpnoayerys, which 
occurs in an inscription of Bpyood published in the Bulletin de Corr. 
Flell., 1880, pp. 445, 446 (Avoviow Bpynoayevet).{ From Lesbos 
the cult of Avovucos Bonoevs passed over to Smyrna, as is known from 
several inscriptions of that city (C. ZG. 3160, 3161, 3176, 3190). 
It was popular also at Mytilene (see Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1880, 
p- 441) and Methymna (Bull. de Corr. Heill., 1883, p. 40). 

It was quite natural that Dionysos Breseus should establish himself 
at Assos, for the local cults of the mother country were usually con- 
tinued in the colony. There is no direct evidence to prove the 
existence of this cult at Assos, but certainly the name BpyouxAyjs 
of our inscription proves that Avdvyoos Bpnoe’s was not unknown 
there. 





* This form occurs occasionally in inscriptions, and once in Pausanias (6. 17.1). 
Cf. also Hermes, 1870, p. 203. AtovvorokA‘js occurs in Athenaios (3. 96d, 116d, 
118d@) and in an inscription of Karystos (C./. G. 21526). The more correct 
form, AvovycorAjs, although found in inscriptions and in Strabo (14. 649), does 
not seem to have been more in use than the less correct forms. 

+ Meister, Griechische Dialekte, p. 107: “ Bpjooa ist aus Fpnkia von pryvume 
(vgl. ‘Phryiov) entstanden, wie der Stamm Fpnk- auch der boeotische Name Bpesr!- 
das (fiir Fpnkldas) zeigt. Die Schreibungen mit einfachem so, Bphon; Bpnoets, 
Bpicaios u. s. w., erklaren sich durch spiter eingetretene Vereinfachung der Gemi- 
nation. Auf diesen Dionysosbeinamen geht auch der lesbische Kurzname Bpjjoos 
Bphow auf der Inschrift 34, 2, Zuriick.” See Conze, Reise auf d. Ins. Lesbos, 
plate XVII. 1. See also Ahrens de dial. graec., i. p. 34. For the explanations 
of the epithet Bpnoeds by the ancient writers, see Columella, xii. 39. 2; Macrobius, 
Sat. i. 18; Persius, Saz. i. 76. 

t Bpnoayerts is regularly formed, as the writer in the Bulletin points out, and 
may be compared with Kpnrayevts (Kpnroyervts), an epithet of Zeus (cf. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Pda; Eckhel. Doct. Num. 2. 301 d; C.1.G. 2554), and with MeAno- 
yevhs, an epithet of Homer (cf. Pseud. Plut., Vit. flom. Tyee Bes Demosth. enc. 
9; Procl. Chrest. 1; Suid. s.v. “Oumpos). The epithet Bpnoevs was spelled in 
different ways, through the ignorance or carelessness of stonecutters. Thus 
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The fact that the cult of personified Rome is mentioned (in 
line 22) gives a hint, but only a hint, in regard to the date of the 
inscription, for unfortunately the date of the introduction of the wor- 
ship of Dea Roma at Stratonikeia can never be known except by 
inference. But certainly its early introduction was made possible by 
the well-known adulation and servility of the Greeks. 

Rhodes obtained a commercial treaty from Rome in the year 
306-7 B.C., at a time when Carthage was hard pressed by the daring 
invasion of Africa by Agathokles, tyrant of Syracuse.* Both Per- 
gamon and Rhodes early espoused the cause of Rome against Philip 
of Macedonia, and Dea Roma was certainly worshipped at both 
places ; but there is no evidence to show that the cultus was intro- 
duced at a specially early time. 

With Smyrna and Alabanda the case is different, for positive proof 
exists of the early introduction of the cult at these places. In 
the year 26 A.D. the people of Smyrna boast of the fact that 
they were the first to erect a temple in honor of Dea Roma, and 
state that this temple was built during the consulship of M. Porcius 
Cato (7.2. 195 B.c.). At this time Rome was great, it is true, but 
still it was before she had reached the acme of her power, nay, even 
before the destruction of Carthage and the subjugation of the kings 
who ruled in Asia.t This was the year after Greece had been pro- 
claimed free by Flamininus at the celebration of the Isthmian games. 
This fact makes plausible the assumption that the temple was erected 
to Dea Roma in recognition of that event, as well as to take time by 
the forelock by a marked exhibition of friendliness to all-conquering 








alongside of Bpnoeds (C. 7. G. 3160, 3161) we find Bpewets (C. Z. G. 3176, 3190), 
Bpnocaios (Hesych. s.v.), Bpnoatos (Etym. Mag.), Bpicatos (Steph. Byz. and 
Etym. Mag.); cf. also C.Z. G. 2042. 

* Polyb. xxx. 5,6: obtws yap jv mpayyarindy +o moAlreuya Tov ‘Podlwy ds 
oxeddy ern TeTTapdKovta mpbs Tots ExaTby KexowvwynKos 6 Shwos ‘Pwpalos Tay 
emipavertdtay Kal KarAlorwv epywv ov emenolnto mpds adTods cuppaxlay. Droy- 
sen, Diadochen, Drittes Buch, p. 154, says in regard to this: “ Polybios handelt 
von diesen Dingen bei Gelegenheit der zweiten rhodischen Gesandschaft des 
Jahres 587 (v. Chr. 167), die @epelas apxouévns nach Rom kam.” Accordingly, 
167 + 140 = 307. 

+ Tac. Ann. 4, 56 seg.: [Smyrnaeos] primos templum urbis Romae statuisse, 
M. Porcio consule, magnis quidem iam populi Romani rebus, nondum tamen ad 
summum elatis, stante adhuc Punica urbe et validis per Asiam regibus. 


gue t 
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Rome.* In the year 170 B.c. Alabanda, which lies just north of 
Stratonikeia, erected a temple, and instituted yearly games (Pooue) 
in honor of Dea Roma.t ‘This was no doubt done in commemora- 
tion of the defeat and humiliation of Antiochos III., the Great, and 
of the success of the Roman arms against Perseus of Macedonia. 

It is very probable that the cultus of Dea Roma was introduced at 
Stratonikeia about the same time as at the neighboring Alabanda, so 
that we may safely assign the year 150 B.C. as an approximate date 
for this inscription, a date which is made almost certain by the char- 
acter of the letters. 

Both Amynamenos and Bresikles are new names. Amynamenos 
belonged to the Larichos family (see below, Nos. xlviii-lii). Com- 
pare “Apdtvavdpos, "Apuvdpaxos ; see Fick, Lersonennamen, p. 9. For 
Bresikles see Fick, p. 20. 





* Smyrna was proud of this temple : policy perhaps demanded it. Certainly 
at the time this boast was made (26 A.D.) the coins of Smyrna had a temple on 
the obverse with the legend T:Bépios S<Baords, and on the reverse SeBaorn and 
Suveanros (see Mionnet, iii. 219, vi. 330, and Eckhel Doct. Num. ii. 547). Coins 
of Smyrna bearing the legend semplum Komae et Augusti are quite common; 
the legend remains the same, but in the temple may be seen the image of the 
emperor during whose reign the coin was struck (Preller, Rémische Mythologie, 
776, note 2). 

t Liv. 43. 6: Alabandenses templum Urbis Romae se fecisse commemorave- 
runt ludosque anniversarios ei divae instituisse. 
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Carian wreaths a Dikast Stele, surmounted by pediment; 
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Adv rh Hpodixov Siuxdoavre. 


Mvdacets. “AhaBavSets. 


Adv@ns is probably Aa + avOns : see Fick, Personennamen, pp. 50, 1oA 
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No. X. 


Dikast Stele found in the Agora. The inscription is 
broken away. 
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Below the moulding of the top is the word AITAEQN, and 
below it is a wreath encircling a goat’s head. ‘This is equivalent 
to the coat of arms of the city of Aigaiai, being a play on the word 
até. Assos seems to have sent a judge to Aigaiai, which city be- 
stowed upon him the honors customary in such cases. 
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IN Gi xls 





Fragment of gray 
marble, found in 
the Bouleuterion ,; 
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Nowe ai 


Found in Byzantine rooms south of the subterranean passage 
below the Bouleuterion. The slab has been broken through 
the centre of the inscription, the right side only being pre- 
served. Length, 0.53 m.,; width, 0.20 m. 

=OA 
nl APISTQBAKXQ 
AAIAMTTEAOIAIENTQPOAI 
TIQUAZIAIKAIIFAIA'SEAPIAA 
HKAITTIOANON - A - MATIZMON 
A=IAZ™ THPQNOTAOHKONTA 
TAZSTTPOZOA Az 

AOISZITAAYOMEPHTQTIATI 

AZOISIAEKAITOELPTQNTIA 

KATANMATEPAMET 12TQ 


> , 4 
apiotw Bakxo 
at apredou atlée]y Ta “Pods 
Nagar Kat “A piad 
kat ml Oa]vov 
¥ ee i 5) , 
a&ia [otalrypav dydorKovra 
Tas mpooddLous] as 
‘\ 4 id 
Ta dvO péepyn 


Tav patépa Meyoto 
From the character of the letters, the inscription cannot be later 
than 150 B.c. The beginning is gone, and the letters, which are 
small, are often hopelessly worn. This is to be regretted, because, 
judging from the few words which can be made out, the inscription 
seems to have been an important document. 
. Podi-, in line 2, probably has nothing to do with the little river 
Rhodios (see Mittheilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts in 
Athen, 1881, p. 217 ff.), but must be referred to the island of Rhodes. 
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Nov Iie 


Found walled into the very late diagonal masonry at the 
north-east corner of the Bouleuterion. The inscribed side 


was outwards, but in an enclosed position, unfavorable to 


being read. 
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‘O Shpos Kat of tpaypatelvdpevor Tap nw Popator] 
nA A na \ 4 
Tatov Kaiocapa tov rov SeBalarod vidv Kat rarpw-| 


~ la y ~ > 4 b) LA) 
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“The people and the Roman merchants established among us 
have erected a statue of Caius Caesar, son of Augustus, princeps 
uventutis, and consul (proconsul) of Asia.” 


The stone is remarkable as being a fadimpsest, so to speak; there 
has been a hasty erasure of earlier letters, leaving a rough surface. 

Dr. Schliemann found a similar inscription at Ilium (Laos, p. 
633). 

Caius Caesar and his brother Lucius, sons of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
and Julia, daughter of Augustus, were both adopted by Augustus. 
Caius was appointed princeps iuventutis and consul in the year 5 B.C., 
but this latter appointment was not to take effect for five years. 

{ , f ‘i 
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Accordingly he was consul in the year 1 A.D., and his name appears 
in the fasti for that year. As consul he went in the year 1 A.D. to 
Asia, accompanied by his tutor, M. Lollius (grandfather of Lollia 
Paullina), and spent the year 2 A.p. in preparations for war against 
Phraates IV., king of Parthia. He doubtless touched at Assos ; but 
whether this is so or not, our inscription certainly dates from the 
year 2 A.D. 

Roman merchants were settled in various places in Greece and 
Asia. Such resident merchants are mentioned in inscriptions of the 
following places ; at Prymnessos (A@ittheilungen des Deutschen Archae- 
ologischen Instituts in Athen, 1882, p. 127) ; at Akmonia (C. Z G., 
3874); at Apameia (Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions de I’ Asie 
Mineure, 746) ; at Erythrai (Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
1880, p. 161) ; at Delos (Budd. de Corr. Hell., 1879, p. 148; C.LG., 
2285 b, 2286-2288 ; Bull. de Corr. Hell.,1877, p. 284, etc.) ; at Kibyra 
(Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 598, No. 5, and p. 599, No. 6) ; at 
Argos (C.Z.Z., 595, 596; Foucart, Znuscriptions du Peloponnese, 123, 
124, 124a; C./.G., 1137) ; at Mantineia (Bulletino dell’ Instituto 
di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 1854, Pp. 35) 3 at Edessa (Foucart, 
Inscriptions, ete., 1345); at Berrhoea (Foucart, Luscriptions, etc., 
1330a); at Tralleis (Bul. de Corr. Hell., 1881, Pp. 3473 Col.G:; 
2927, 2930); at Salamis in Cyprus (Le Bas et Waddington, Asze 
Mineure, 2754); at Mytilene (Bud. de Corr. Hell, 1880, p. 4333 
C.1.L., Wl. 450; Orelli-Henzen, 4111); at Sestos (Bull. de Corr. 
Hell., 1880, p. 516); at Kyzikos (Adcttheilungen, etc., 1881, p. 41, 
— cf. also Revue Arch., XXXIL, p. 268; C.LG., 3689 = CL Hie, 
Ill. 372; Hamilton, 315 = C.LL., 373); at Pergamon (Die Erge- 
bnisse der Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, 1880-1881, p. 50). ‘To this 
list must now be added Assos, and probably Ilium (C. Z. G., 3 598b). 
As a parallel to the Roman zpayparevdpevor in Greece and Asia 
Minor, may be cited the merchants of Egypt and Kition in Cyprus, 
who were resident at the Peiraieus (see Hermes, 1871, p. 352, where 
Kohler says: Die Kitier und Aegypter treten in der Inschrift als 
geschlossene Kirperschaften auf, ihnlich wie in spateren Lnschrifien 
die Italici oder cives Romani qui Argeis, qut Mityleneis negotiantur ; 
see above). See Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1884 (Delos). 
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No. XIV. 


Marble slab from above 
a tomb in the western 
Street of Tombs. 
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“The people and the Roman 
merchants established among 
us crown, in recognition of 
his perfect virtue, the hero of 
the city, the benefactor Hel- 
lanikos, son of Athenodotos, 
who has shown his excellence 
in the government of the 
state and as one of our 
hereditary kings, and who 
has lived honorably and dis- 
creetly.” 
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Il. 
‘O Sywos Kal of tpayparevopevor Tap nw “Pwpator 
otle]davovow [A]odNav PA]pAnyrdav elykviay Kads 
Kat Koopios mpos talvTlas dueulrros] mao[ns apelris 


evexn KLat cappolavrys. 


“The people and the Roman merchants established among us 
crown, in recognition of her perfect virtue and her prudence, Lollia 
Arlegilla, who has lived honorably, discreetly, and blamelessly before 
all men.” 


Ill. (continuation of I1.). 
my THs Hod[i]ados ’AGevas i€pevay kat vewkdpov. 


“The priestess of Athena Polias, and keeper of her temple.” 


IV. 


[EA]A@[mis] ‘Ed\avixov av(t) Caoa érolnoa 70 


nan lal X lal lal 
BV LovV WavTy KQaL TOLS VoOveove L. 


“1, Hellopis, daughter of Hellanikos, have erected this memorial 
to myself and my parents during my lifetime.” 


These inscriptions are interesting in many respects. Originally 
the slab contained simply two honorary inscriptions of an official 
character, side by side, surrounded by an elaborate moulding. I. oc- 
cupies the left of the panel; II. the right. The persons honored in 
them were man and wife (see the note to the following inscription). 
Hellanikos belonged to the ancient royal family of Assos. In the 
next inscription (No. XV.) we learn that this family officiated as 
priests of Augustus and Zeus Homonoos, whereas in this inscription 
Lollia Arlegilla is priestess and neokoros of Athene Polias alone. 
Now this seems to indicate that Hellanikos and Lollia Arlegilla lived 
when Rome was still a republic, before the “ Imperial Cultus ’”’ was 
instituted. Had the Imperial Cultus died out or been ignored after 
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it had once been introduced at Assos, such neglect would have brought 
down condign punishment on the Assians for incurta caerimoniarum 
Augusti (see Marquardt’s Cysicus, p. 82, and No. XV. below). 
III. is engraved on the moulding immediately above II., to which it 
is simply an explanatory addition. 

But if I., II., and III. are thrown back to a pre-Augustan time, 
how is IV. to be accounted for, seeing that the style of the inscription 
is such that it probably must be separated from the rest by a long 
period P 

The facts of the case may have been the following. The Hellopis 
of IV. lived at a time when Greek civilization at Assos had fallen 
from its high estate. She claims to be the daughter of Hellanikos : 
but he can hardly have been the Hellanikos of I. Hellopis may — 
have found the ancient slab containing the above inscriptions neg- 
lected ; the name of the man honored in one of them happened, 
luckily enough, to be Hellanikos, and the thought may have occurred 
to her to make use of the slab in the tomb which she erected for 
herself and her parents during her lifetime. Accordingly she had 
her inscription carved on the moulding above I. It is done in a 
rough, careless way, and in a miserable language, well in keeping with 
the spirit of the times in which she lived. 

Of her name only two letters are certain, AQ, while AAQ is highly 
probable. The name may therefore be YAAQNI2, or YAAQTTIS, 
or EAAQNIS, or EAAQTTIS. The preference must be given to IT 
over N, and EAAQTTIS is more probable than YAAQTTIS. After 
EAAANIKOY the stone certainly reads AYTH, but this is a mistake 
for AYTH. After MNHMION the stone reads HAYTH, which 
stands for EAYTH; the same blunder is to be found in A@7¢theilungen 
des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts in Athen, 1881, p. 1243 
and aiavry occurs in an inscription of Apameia (Bulletin de Corres- | 
pondance Flellénique, 1883, p. 307). Sex nee > i Arka b, ISD, 
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INFOS OC Vi 


Fragments of an inscription previously published, found in 
the Gymnasium. 
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The inscription, so far as it is now recovered, reads : — 


OIEPEYSTOYSEBASTOYO 
EOY KAISAPOSOAEAY - 
OSKAITTATPIOS BASIAEY 
SKAIIEPEYSTOYAIOST 
OYOMONQOYKAIFYM 
NASIAPXOS - KOINTOSAO 
AALOSOIAETAIPOSTHN 
STOANANEQHKENOGEQIK 
AISAPISEBASTQIKAITQIAH 
AGNI Olea aa sees OIA 

ITOYS 

EXOMENOYS 
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‘O iepeds Tov YeBaorov O- 
cov Kaicapos, 6 6€ av[r-] 


‘\ 
ds Kal matpios Bacwdev- 
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s Kal lepeds tov Avws T- 
5 od ‘Opovad(tjov, Kat yup- 
vaciapxos, Kotvtos Ad- 

hAwos Pidreraipos THY 


a 
atoav avéOnke Dea K- 
A \ a , 
aicapt SeBaor@ Kal TO O%- 
10 xa) . . . . . . Ka- 
\ ‘ 
t TOUS 


EXopLevous 


“The priest of the God Caesar Augustus, himself likewise hereditary 
king, priest of Zeus Homonoos, and gymnasiarch, Quintus Lollius 
Philetairos, has dedicated the Stoa to the God Caesar Augustus and 
the people.” Nay 


This inscription, as published by Boeckh (C.Z G., 3569) from 
the early travellers (Hunt, Walpole, Richter, Leake, Raczynski, and 
Fellows), begins with what is really the ninth line, and reads as 
follows : — 


AISAPISEBASTQIKAITQIA 
OIEPEYSTOYSEBASTOYO 
EOYKAIZSAPOSOAEAY 
OSKAITTATPIOSBASIAEY 
= - KAIIEPEYSTOYAIOST 
OYOMONQOY KAIFYM 
NAZIAPXOZSoKOINTOSAO 


Waddington (Voyage Arch., No. 1033) rightly puts Boeckh’s first 
line in the seventh place, and adds the fragments of three other lines 
found by Duthoit in 1865, as follows : — 


OIEPEYSTOYSEBASTOYO 
EOY KAISAPOSOAEAY 
OSKAITTATPIOSBASIAEY 
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SKAILEPEYSTOYAIOST 

5 OYOMONQOYKAITYM 
NASIAPXO2 - KOINTOSAO 
AISAPISEBASTQKAITQIAH 
MQl espace vide KA 
ITOYS espace vide 
EXOMENOY=2 


The two lines now unearthed fill the gap between the sixth and 
seventh lines. ‘These are of great importance in restoring the in- 
scription, showing that Quintus Lollius Philetairos, the hereditary 
king, dedicated the Stoa, which was itself brought to light by our 
expedition. 

We are now in possession of three other inscriptions (see Nos. 
XVI-XVIIL.) relating to Quintus Lollius Philetairos or his family. 
The adrpios Bacreds is, as Boeckh points out (C. 7. G., 3569), the 
lineal descendant of the ancient kings of the Aeolic city of Assos. 
After their deposition they still retained the title of king, along with 
certain rights and privileges, mainly of a priestly nature, which ensured 
to them an honorable position in society.* Among such rights, Strabo 
mentions the presidency of the games, the right to wear the royal 
purple, to carry a oxirwv instead of the oxyrrpov, etc.T 

A similar state of affairs existed at Pergamon.{ At Athens, after 
the abolition of the monarchy, the kingly dignity was replaced by 
that of the Archons, who originally were limited or constitutional 
kings ; the archonship at first was held for life, and was for many 





* Concerning the BaciAeds, or rex sacrificulus, in Lesbos and the adjoining 
provinces of Asia Minor, see Hermes, 1878, p. 386: Mittheilungen des deutschen 
archaeologischen Institutes in Athen., 1881, p. 51. 

+ Strabo, XIV. pp. 632, 633: tipkar dé pnow”Avdpoxroy Tis TAY *Tdvwy aqrot- 
klas, borepoy Tis AioAuchjs, vibv yvhovv Kédpov Tov *“AOnvayv Bactréws, yeveoOa 5é 
TouTov *Edéaov KTloTny. Sidmep Td Bactrcov Tov "Idvwy ered avotival pact, rar 
ri vov of ex rod yévous dvoudCovra: Bacireis Zyovrés Twas TYuds, mpocdplay Te ev 
ayo. Kad moppipay emlonuoy 700 BaciduKod yévous, cxlmwva avT) oxhmTpou, kal Ta 
iepa Tijs RAevowlas Ahuntpos. 

1 (CAG (Coy SSIS) ray emdvupov amv Bacikéwy mputavntay, on which Boeckh 
(No. 3569) remarks: reges non dynastae illi Attalici sunt, sed urbis regis anti- 
quissimi, ab his igitur ille genus derivabat ideoque creatus etiam prytanis epony- 
mus erat, quod munus Pergami competivisse regum posteris patet. 
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generations hereditary in the family of Medon, the son of the last 
king, Codrus. Even in later times the Second Archon was still 
called BactAcis. 

Kyzikos offers a parallel to this family of Assos, of which it may 
not be out of place to mention the main points.* It seems that 
Antonia, the eldest daughter of the triumvir Mark Antony by his 
second wife, Antonia, was married to the rich Asiarch Pythodoros in 
the year 34 B.c. Her daughter Pythodoris married Polemon, king of 
Pontus, and became the mother of Antonia Tryphaena, the queen 
of Kotys. Something similar happened in the ancient royal family of 
Assos. A Lollia, perhaps connected with. the Lollii of Sicily (see 
Cicero, Verr. III. 25; B.c. 73) or with the A. Lollius of C.Z Z., 
III. 388(?), must have married the zérpios BaoiXeds of Assos (cf. 
last inscription, of Lollia Arlegilla and Hellanikos), and the offspring 
of this marriage was Quintus Lollius, the person mentioned in No. 
XVIII. as the father of our Quintus Lollius Philetairos. The family 
tree was presumably the following : — 


Hellanikos — Lollia Arlegilla. 


Quintus Lollius. 


Q. Lollius Philetairos — Lollia Antiochis. 


In Kyzikos, the Princess Antonia Tryphaena, before her marriage 
with Kotys, is priestess both of Athena Polias and of Livia-Julia, who, 
in imitation of Athena, is called S<Baori Nixynddpos. In Kyzikos, 
Livia-Julia is ovvvaos with Athena Polias, and is in every respect the 
peer of the Olympic Goddess. : 

At Assos, we find that Quintus Lollius Philetairos is priest both of 
Zeus Homonoos and of Augustus. This circumstance leads to the 
belief that the God Augustus was associated with Zeus at Assos in 
exactly the same manner as the Goddess Livia-Julia with Athena 





* See Millingen in ‘O év Kwvoraytwourdaer ‘EAAnvixds Pirodoyinds SddAdovyos, 
1872, p. 23 ff, and the plates at the end of the volume; Curtius in Monatsberichte 
der Kiniglichen preussischen Akademie der W. issenschaften, 1874, p. 7 ff.; Momm- 
sen in Ephemeris Lpigraphica, 1875, pp. 254, 255; Mordtmann in Mitthetlungen 
des deutschen archaeologischen Institutes in Athen, 1881, p. 55; Reinach in Bu/- 
letin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1882, p- 613. 
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Polias at Kyzikos: The worship of the new Gods who sat on the 
imperial throne, which was a symbol of Roman dominion, seems to 
have been distasteful to the people of Kyzikos; and Augustus, who 
had confirmed them in the privileges granted to the city by Pompey, 
found himself compelled to punish neglect of his cult by depriving 
them for a season of these very privileges. Thus spurred on to good 
works, the Kyzikans began in a surly humor to build a temple to 
Augustus.* But the matter was dropped as soon as Augustus died, 
and thus Kyzikos incurred the displeasure of Tiberius, who punished 
the city on account of incuria caeremoniarum Augusti (Tac. Ann. 
IV. 36). The royal family, of which Antonia Tryphaena was a mem- 
ber, espoused the cause of the new Gods, and this lady was especially 
zealous. As a maiden princess (Monadsberichte, as above, inscription 
No. III.) she is priestess of Athena Polias and Livia-Julia during the 
troublous times consequent on the neglect of the new cult; in 
inscription No. IV. she is Queen Dowager, and her exertions to 
establish the Imperial Cultus have been crowned with complete suc- 
cess, for the people of Kyzikos are not only not disinclined to pay 
divine honors to the dead emperor, but they even worship willingly 
the Zving Caligula as Helios, and his sister Drusilla as véa “Adpodirn. 

We do not know that the Assians were unfriendly to the imperial 
cultus, but the representative of the ancient kings of Assos certainly 
curried favor by:supporting it and by himself becoming the priest of 
Augustus. 

This inscription and the three. following must be referred to the 
reign of Tiberius, as the de@ Kaicap. 3<Bacrg proves; see also No. 
XVII., and the note on @eds in No. XXVI. 





* Dio Cass., LVI. 24; Marquardt, Cyszicus, p. 82. 
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NWO Aa de 


Dedicatory inscription of Bath; evidently set in the wall; 
found in six pieces at different times near the Bath ; marble 
very white. Whole length of slab, 1.20m.; whole height, 
0.48 m.; length within moulding, 0.765 m.; height within 


moulding, 0.345 m.,; thickness, 0.08 m. 











Alo\A[ia *Avtio[ xis, ) yulvi) 4 Kotly]rov 
AlodXiLov] @ireraipov, Bacitedoa- 
oa] Kara Ta mdtpia, mpotln] yuvat- 
Kv, TO Badavnov Kal Ta €1rd- 
peva TO Baravyw avebnKkev 
“Adpodeirn “lovhia Kat TO SHmo. 
“Lollia Antiochis, wife of Quintus Lollius Philetairos, first of 


women, who was queen in accordance with ancestral customs, dedi- 


cated this Bath and its belongings to Julia Aphrodite and the 
people.” 


See note to No. XVII. 
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Were LT 


Epistyle inscription from Bath in ten pieces, some of which 
were free lintels, some embedded in the wall. Height of 
epistyle, 0.38 m. 























= ae eee 4 








AodXta *Avtwo] xis, Ln yulen n Koiv- 
tov Aodd[iov] @ideralpov Tov 
dua Biov iepéws Tov YeBac- 
Tov Oeov Kaicapos, BacwelLvoaca 
KaTa Ta TaTpia, TPOTY YUVALKOD, 
\ na \ Nee 7s a 
7o Badavynov Kat Ta ETOpmeva TH 
Baravyo aveOncev “Adpodeirn 
5 rah \ ~ - 
IovAta Kat To Sypo.] 
“Tollia Antiochis, wife of Quintus Lollius Philetairos, priest for life 
of Divus Caesar Augustus, [first of women], who was queen [in 


accordance with ancestral customs, dedicated this Bath and its be- 
longings to Julia Aphrodite and the people. ]” 


-v 
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Mr. W. C. Lawton calls attention to the fact that Antiochis is a 
Roman surname,* and hence need not be connected with any par- 
ticular Antiochis or Antiochia. 

Concerning Quintus Lollius Philetairos, see note to No. XV. 
Philetaerus occurs as the name of a freedman of Augustus.t Phile- 
terus is also found C./.Z., I. 4122; Ill. 48igg 2¥2 O54) -2 meee 
The Julian family was held in high honor in the Troad for mytho- 
logical reasons. Livia, wife of Augustus, was adopted into the Gens 
Julia by Augustus, and assumed the name of Julia Augusta after his 
death. On coins of the period she appears as Julia Augusta, § and 
"IovAla SeBaory or TovAia Gea SeBacry ; on coins of Ephesos she is 


"Aprepus SeBacry,§ and perhaps also Aphrodite, as in our inscription. || 


For the cultus of Livia at Kyzikos as S<_Baor) Nixnopos, see No. XV. 
In Lampsakos she is ‘Eoria, véa Anuynrnp (C.L. G., 3642). 

The only other Julia to whom our inscription could possibly refer - 
is the unhappy daughter of Augustus, wife of M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
and Tiberius. Indeed, various facts in regard to her seem to make 
very plausible the assumption that she is here referred to as Julia 
Aphrodite. The character of Aphrodite suits Julia much better 
than Livia, for she was witty, beautiful, and young, while Livia had 
only faded beauty to boast at the time when our inscription was 
carved. Again, when in the year 17 B.c. Agrippa was sent by 
Augustus to the east with supreme power, Julia accompanied him. 
On his return from the excursion to the Pontus with Herod the Great, 
in 16 B.c., he spent some time on the western seaboard of Asia Minor; 


and while they were in the Troad, Julia and her immediate servants 


narrowly escaped being drowned in the Scamander. The inhabitants 
of Ilion made no attempt to rescue her from the threatened death. 
Agrippa was enraged, and mulcted them in a heavy fine, which 





* Gruter, p. DCLXXXIX: Julia Euhemeris mater i Pie Antiochis avia, etc., 
found at Rome; ef. p. DecLv. Sex V7rreey ou STVEZ RL UA poe fE9 

+ Gruter, p. DLXxxir: Philetaero Aug. “ib. praepos:, etc. 

t Liviam in familiam Juliam, nomenque Augustae adsumebatur. Tac. Anz. 
1, 8; cf. also Eckhel, Doct. Num., VI. pp. 146-158. 

§ Eckhel, Doct. Num., VI. pp. 147, 1573 Orelli, 613-618, 1320, 1328, 1724, 
2937; Rasche, II. pp. 1784-1792. 

4] Eckhel, Doct. Num., VI. p. 152; Rasche, II. p. 1792. 

ll Rasche, II. p. 1328. 
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was finally remitted at the intercession of Herod the Great and 
Nikolaos Damaskenos.* If this inscription refers to Julia, it 
might be brought into connection with her narrow escape in the 
Scamander. 

In spite of her profligacy, Julia was always a great favorite with 
the people, both at Rome and in the provinces, Inscriptions in her 
honor have been found at several places in the provinces: at Delos 
(Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 400); at Eresos, on the island of 
Lesbos (747d., 1880, p. 443); at Sestos (zdzd., 1880, p. 517), erected 
after her death, as “IovA‘a’ Gedy proves ; at Thasos (Revue Archéolo- 
gigue, 1879, p. 283). 

From these scraps of evidence we might be inclined to refer the 
inscription to Julia; but still it is more probable that Livia is meant, 
because the inscription dates after the death of Augustus, when Julia 
was in greater disgrace than ever, owing to the hatred of Tiberius. 





* Nikolaos Dam., who was an eye-witness, relates the matter, and boasts of 
the philanthropy shown by himself in appeasing the wrath of Agrippa. Nic. Dam. 
in Miiller’s Frag. Hist. Graec., III. 350: *IAte?s yap, &pucvouuévns vixtwp ds 
abrovs "lovAlas Tis Katoapos piv Ovyatpds, yuvairds 5&Ayplrma, kad rod Skapdvdpov 


_ peydaov puévtos brd Xerudppwr TorAAGY, KivBuvevodans mepl Thy didBacw arodeo Oat, 


ovk Yo8ovTo, Ed’ ols dyavaxthoas 6 *Aypirmas, bt: ov mapeBonOnoay ot *IAte‘s, 
déka puvplacw eCnulwoer apyuplov. Of 58 ddpws Exovtes, kal dua ov mpovmetddu.evot 
toy xemadva, ovdé Str etor wats (she was twenty-three years old at this time), 
-Ayplama uty ovdoTiby eimeiy érdAunoar, Hovt[os] S¢ t[o0] NuxoAd[ov] Seduevor 
mapacxeiv avtots “Hpddnv Bonddy ral mpocrarny. Josephus (Ant. Gud, XVT. 22% 
TAredot piv yap adtdy dijddater dpyiCsuevor) relates that Agrippa. forgave them, 
and rescinded the fine at the intercession of Herod. 
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No. XVIII. 


The upper left-hand corner of a 
stele erected in honor of Quin- 
tus Lollius [Q. F. Philetairos|; 
found in the western street 
of Tombs. Greatest height, 
0.285 m., greatest width below 
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‘moulding, 0.18 m. 
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Adddov Kol[tvrov vidv Pirérarpor | 


; xpvo@ otleddve kai cikdvi xadky(?) Kat] 
eixdve ypaml tn Kal eixdve pap- | 
papive: * en OEE: 

* “Quintus Lollius, Quinti filius, Philetaerus. The people have 
honored Quintus Lollius Philetairos, the son of Quintus Lollius, with 
a golden crown, and with portraits [of himself in bronze (?)], in 
painting, and in marble” 


A Quintus Lollius is mentioned in a Latin inscription of Alexandria 
Troas(GU fs) Lplile388)< ’ 

The slab has mouldings on both sides, showing that both sides 
were to be exposed to view. On the rear side, the corner of a 
slightly sunken panel is visible, which makes it probable that this side 
contained the marble portrait (in bas-relief) mentioned in the in- 
scription. The AOAAIONKO of line 3 makes the restoration of 
lines 1, 2, and 3 certain.* 

Objection may be made to the restoration of the last three jie 
on account of the number of e«ixéves bestowed upon Lollius; but it 
was by no means unusual to bestow even a greater variety of portraits 
upon persons who had been of service to a city. Thus the edn Bor 
and véou of Teos honor Aischrion CCRLSG.. 3085) Tee xXpvo@ 
kat eikove ype ey kal elKOVL yparty TeAcia Kat elkove xadky Kat dydA pare 
Pappapive kal eikove xXpvon. 





* For an elaborate discussion of eixady parr? in allits bearings, see C. 7. G., 3068. 
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No. XIX. 


Marble block found in Gymnasium, 0.83 m. by 0.51 m. The 
inscription has been.mostly chiselled off, so that nothing 


satisfactory remains. 
OAHMOSKAIOITTPAT MA 
OEANAPIOYiIAINEEPANN 
[PiNTOYSEBASTOYOE 


O Snpos Kal ol LUA ea Tap pew “‘Pwpator] 


Jeav 
THY TOD pcre GcLov t iépevav or vine 2] 
Ste-ATmite, Jvien 4 TrehaAere. 7 fr 782, 
—00@20-0——_. 
No. XX. 


This is published by Mr. Waddington in Voy. Arch., 1034 a. 


It never comprised more than two lines. 
TTPATMATEYOMENOIPQ 
HNEYEPFETINTOYKO3M 


[ol & "Aco@] tpayparevdperor “‘Po[pator] 
[r]yy edepyerw Tod Koop[ ov] 


Mr. Waddington thinks that “the benefactress of the world” is 


Livia, the wife of Augustus. 
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No. XXI. 
Three fragments from western Street of Tombs. 


Two of the fragments fit together in the following manner : — 


I. \PMATI 
ISTEOA 
QNIO\ 

Il. NBASI/ 

SYM! 
ATPIAIP 


The third is from the left edge of the inscription, and looks thus : — 


I 
ilk. AIC 
VA 


I give the following attempt at a restoration for what it is worth. 
In regard to the length of the lines, I have been guided solely by 
Mr. Bacon’s estimate of the space occupied by the inscription. 


€ A N ¢ 4 Sole Kee A 
O dnmos Kat ot mplaypnat[evomevor Tap Huw Pamator 
A a , SS iat , ba 
atepavovor xpvo@] oredalvm tov THs TéhEws Hpwa 
“Amo oviov *Atodd ]wviov, [avdpa kaddv Kat ayabor ye- 
, iN , / > 4 lal \ , = 
vouevov Kat matpioly Baod[éa elnkdra Kaas Kat KOO MLLOWS K-| 
s\ A aA 
at OLeoprras, prodplooivys «Lat mdans dperfs evexev] 
KaLt evypynaTias ™ tlarpidou 
“On account of his kindliness, general excellence, and usefulness to 
his country, the people and the Roman merchants established among 
us crown with a golden crown Apollonios, son of Apollonios, the hero 


of the city, a noble and good man, who as hereditary king has lived 
among us honorably, decently, and with piety towards the Gods.” 
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No#XxX IT, 


From the western entrance of the Agora. Length of block, 
1.45 m. This and the two following inscriptions were 
probably tdentical tin form. 


EKTHSTTPOSOAOYTQNALF PQN 
KAEOSTPATOSYIOS ZOAEQS 


"EK THs mpooddov tov aypov [dy amédurey eis 
emurkeuvnvy THS Toews] KAedortpatos, vids []dhews, 
[dvoe dé *AmeANKOYTOS, érerKevac On. | 

This is probably Waddington’s No. 1033 @ (Voy. Arch., Aste 


Mineure), and has been mutilated since it was first copied by 
Duthoit. 


No. XXIII. 


On three narrow stones (resembling the edges of a sill), which 
formed a band in the wall; dug from debris covering the 
street south of the Greek Bath. 


EKTHSTIPOSOAOY TONAL PQNQNATIEAITTEN 
QS KAEOST OAEQSPYSEIAE 
ATTEAAIKQNTOS 


> lal , la ed lal a b) aN [ 5) 2 \ 
eK TNS poo d0ou Tov aypav av amédurev [els erruoKkeunv 
4 Qos: 
THS TOAE]@s Khedor[ patos, vids 7] ddews, dvs 5é *Arre)- 


Nuxavtos, [Lérerxevac Oy]. 


This must be Boeckh’s No. 3570 (C. 7. G.). 
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No. XXIV. 


Rim of the marble basin of fountain next the entrance of the 
underground passage south of the Bouleuterion. Found 


in cistern beneath. 


QNATT 
-Ex ris mpooddov tov dypav] av amléd\ure eis 
emurkevny THS Toews KXedoTpatos, vids Toews, PYoeEL 
dé “Ameh\NuK@vTos, ererKevac Oy]. 
“This has been restored from the rents of the lands which Kleos- 


tratos, son of the city, but by nature son of Apellikon, bequeathed 
for the restoration of the city.” 


Kleostratos had evidently bequeathed to the city of Assos certain © 


lands, the proceeds, of which were to be used for repairs and 
restorations. 

The phrase vids wéAews occurs frequently in inscriptions (Le Bas 
and Waddington, Asie Mineure, 525, 881, 1592; C.L.G., 2719, 
3082, 3173, 3570, 3874) ; and on coins (Mionnet, Phrygie, 442, 445 ; 
Supplement, Care, 131, Phrygie, 196). Waddington remarks that 
such adoptions by the city may be compared with the purses given 
in France, England, and Scotland to promising sons of poor parents, 


to enable them to pursue a course of study. “erCrler, % VevauG 
4 a 
Mfr Wirte hLlAr LE re 2G. = / tee Foo Fe% eg 
Ay, yt, Vile fa lSD, , ¥ 


7 ; ~ 
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No XXV. 


Slab in a fountain south of village of Pasha Kieut, about 


five miles directly north of Assos. Cut for fountain niche. 


The stone is broken away on left side. Height of slab, 
0.42 m.; width, 0.42 m. The inscription certainly belongs 
to Assos, but tt is quite unintelligible. 


\ONIONENIAYIONISIIASH 
NTEAQPEANAIANEIMANTA 
INKAIMONONKAITONSEITQ 
TTOPONTTAHPQSANTAEKTQ 
ISAHNAPIAMYPIA - 2EITQNH 
AETTOAAAKISKAIATOPASANTA 


ITOYTONMEA! SNAHNAPI 

KAITTOIHSAN OVE 
OYA Yee 
NOH/ ETT| 
ASTTA ~TTISH 
“AKA IONA 

ca 


oy cy > \ > 
[cr]ov rov é€viavToy Els TaoH 
5 \ fe 
te Swpeay SvaveiwavtTa 
[rparjov Kat povov Kal TOV GELTW- 


[yn Onodpevor o|mropov mypacavta €K TO- 


[v iotwv Elis Srjvapia pupa TELTOVY,- 
[oavra ° - ] 8€ wodddKis Kal ayopdcarTa 

Tov peéo.[ pv Jov onvape- 
[fa] - - * Kat rouoar[ra] 


} i i] - - ot 
an Por ban pr) Ard kar v 
4 oF 


a, 
Nw Js & 
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No. XXVI. 


A decree of the town of Assos, passed on the accession of 
the Emperor Caligula m 37 A.D.; engraved on a bronze 
tablet (0.54m. X 0.38 m.), of which a fac-simile is given tn 
the opposite plate. Published in Mr. Clarke's first Report 


on the Investigations at Assos. 


% 44 x 
"Eat bratov Tvaiov “Axeppwviov Ilpoxhov kat 


Tatov Ilovriov IHetpwviov Neyptvov. 
UWidiopa “Acoiov yvouyn Tov Sypov. 


> Ne Sie eee a b) , > la] oh 
Emel 4 Kar’ evyny tacw avOpedrous ehriobetoa Tatov 
4 Let S EN € 4 7 
Kaicapos Tepyarxov Baotou yyepovia KATYHVYEATAL, 
> \ XN , “A yY e / an Q , 
ovdev S€ pérpov xapas evpynkle]y 6 Kdcpos, Taca dé TOdLs 
A lal 4 Sen \ cal wn »~ 4 ec a» 
Kat mav €Ovos emt THY TOU Deov ow Eo7meEvKEY, ws av 
lal ¢€ / > , 2A Lal 3 aA 
Tov Hoiatov avOpeémrois ai@vlos] viv éveataros, 
"ES iS “A B An ‘ -~ - 3 Me. “a 
o€ev TH Bovdyn Kal Tots TpaypaTevopevols Tap New 
“Pwpaious Kal To dy 0 “Acotwv Kataotaby 
pLavous » Onno TO Acot aoTabnvar 
ta wn 
mpeoBeiay ex Tav mpdéTwr Kal apictav “Papaiwv Te Kat 
‘EMAyvev THY evTevEope Kat vyoOnoopé avT@ 
n vy) penv Kal ouvnoOynooueryy avT@ 
/ y ‘\ 
denOnooperny te exew Sia prjuns Kat Kydepovias THv 
/ x‘ lol 
mow, Kalas Kat avTos peTa Tov matpos T'epyaviKov 
> x 4 “A -} rd A is , , 
emiBas mpaTws TH emapyeia THS NmeTEepas TOAEwS 
€ 
UTET KETO. 
gy 
Opkos “Acciav. 


4 , A 
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% XN , e€ XN oh 
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> B Lal QA wn , »” b) Lal \N la 
eBacTa Kal TH TUpTAVTL OlKw avTOV, Kal gidous TE 
(al a x la 
Kpwew ovs Gv avTos mpoaipynTaL Kal €xOpods ods GY avTOS 
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, lal > a 
mpoBa[d]\yntar. Evopxovow pev tv ed ein, éfropxodvow 
d€ ta evar[ ria). } 


IIpeoBevrat éemyvyethavto éx tev idiov- 
Taios Ovapuos, Tatov vids, OvoATrwia, Kdoros, 
“Eppodavys ZeatXov, 
Krytos Uuovsrparov, 
Aioypiov Kaddidavous, 
*"Aptenldwpos Pitopovoou, 


9 Ye \ A a4 A a 
ourives Kal vTep THS Tatov Kaicapos YeBacrov Teppavicov 
, 27 N i m 
cotnpias ev&dmevor Avi Kamitwhiv Ovaav TO THS Toews 
Ovopate. 


“In the Consulship of Gnaeus Acerronius Proculus and Gaius Pontius 
Petronius Nigrinus. 


*A Decree of the Assians by Vote of the People. 


Since the supremacy of Gaius Caesar Germanicus Augustus, for 
which all men have hoped with eager longing, has been proclaimed, 
and the world has known no bounds to its delight, and every city 
and every nation is eager to behold the face of the God, feeling 
that the most delightful age for mankind is now begun, — 

It is enacted by the Senate, and the Roman merchants established 
among us, and the people of Assos, that an embassy be appointed 
from the first and best Romans and Greeks to meet and congratulate 
him, and to entreat him that he will hold our city in remembrance 
and under his protection, even as he himself promised when with his 
father Germanicus he first set foot in our city’s province. 


OaTH OF THE ASSIANS. 


We swear by Zeus Soter and the Deity Caesar Augustus, and by 
the pure Virgin whom our fathers worshipped, that we will be faithful 
to Gaius Caesar Augustus and all his house, and that we will consider 
those our friends whom he shall prefer, and those our enemies whom 
he shall declare. May it be well with us if we are true to our oaths, 
and may it be otherwise if we are false to them. 
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These offered themselves as ambassadors at their own expense : — 


Gaius Varius Castus, son of Gaius, of the tribe Voltinia, 
Hermophanes, son of Zoilos, 

Ktetos, son of Pisistratos, 

Aischrion, son of Kalliphanes, 

Artemidoros, son of Philomousos. 


These also invoked Jupiter Capitolinus for the preservation of Gaius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus, and made sacrifice in the name of the 
city.” 

The People are usually mentioned immediately after the Senate, 
4 Bovdy Kal 6 djpos being the standing formula in Greek inscriptions. 
Departures from this rule are so rare that there must be unusual and 
weighty reasons therefor. It is noteworthy that the Roman mer- 
chants are mentioned in our inscription immediately after the Senate 
and before the djmos. We may regard this either as a piece of 
politeness towards the Romans on the part of the Assians on this 
special occasion, or else we may infer that the Roman merchants 
were both wealthy and powerful, and that, as they belonged to the 
ruling class, their arrogance demanded that they be named in official 
documents before the subject class, the djos. 

The resident Romans were doubtless well hated everywhere ; and 
it is known from the ancient writers that any maltreatment of this 
class by the native citizens was thoroughly avenged by the emperors 
(Marquardt, Cyzicus, p. 82). 

After the recall of Germanicus from Germany in 17 A.D., the 
Senate assigned to him the Eastern provinces with the highest 
imperium ; and in the year 18 a.p. he visited the Troad and Assos. 
Caligula was then only six years old ; and the promise referred to in 
our inscription could not have been made by him in the character of 
heir presumptive to the imperial throne, since he was then by no 
means certain of the succession. Germanicus and Agrippina were 
both held in high honor in the Troad and in Lesbos. The inscrip- 
tions of Ilium Novum in C. JZ. G., 3610, and Le Bas and Waddington, 
Asie Mineure, 1039, were doubtless set up at the time of the visit 
of Germanicus to the Troad. Germanicus is eds in inscriptions of 
Lesbos (C. /. G., 2183, 3528; Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1880, p. 432; 
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Plehn, Zesdiaca, p. 82), and Agrippina is 0c SeBacra Aiodls kapzo- 
goépos on coins and in inscriptions of Mytilene (C.2.G.; Budl. de 
Corr. Hell., and Plehn, as above). 

It is not Tiberius, but Octavianus, who is referred to under the 
title of Kaicap S<Baords. The title of Tiberius in Greek inscriptions 
is TiBépios Kaiocap SeBaords ; and Octavianus, alone of all the em- 
perors, was called simply Katocap S<Baords. Dittenberger has proved 
(in an article entitled Katser Hadrians erste Anwesenhett in Athen, 
in Hermes, 1873, p. 213 sqq.) that, whenever reference is made in 
Greek inscriptions to a dead emperor, his name is prefaced by the 
word @eds, as if Peds were a praenomen, «ds being a simple translation 
of divus. When a living emperor is mentioned, the word 6eds regu- 
larly comes after his other titles; for instance, Adroxpdropa Kaicapa 
Népovay Tpaiavdv S<Baordiv Teppavixdy Aaxikdv Oedv, Geod vidv, x.7.2. 
But in Attic inscriptions Oetos or @edraros was the more popular 
title for.the living emperor. 

The deity by whom the Assians swear as ‘the pure Virgin whom 
our fathers worshipped,” is Athena’ Polias, in whose honor they had 
erected the Doric temple which crowned the Acropolis of Assos. 
See Nos. III., XIV. Athena Polias was worshipped at various places 
in Asia Minor: at Priene (C. Z. G., 2904), at Teos (C.Z. G., 3048), 
at Pergamon (C.J. G., 3553, and several inscriptions in Die Erged- 
nisse der Ausgrabungen 2u Pergamon, 1880 and 1881), at Kyzikos 
(Monatsberichte der Konigl. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1874, p. 16). 

Of the names in this inscription three seem to have been popular 
in Aeolic districts. A AHermophanes is mentioned on a coin of the 
Aeolic city Kymai (A@Zonnez, III. 11). 

A Zoilos is mentioned, is an inscription of Methymna (Le Bas, 
Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, fasc. 5, No. t91 b.; Ahrens, Dzad., 
II. 496). 

An epic poet named Afschrion, a friend and companion of Alex- 
ander the Great, was a native of Mytilene (Miiller, “vagmenta fis- 
toricorum Graecorum, II., pp. xix., xx., and Tzetzes, Chid., 8, 406). 

Gaius Varius Castus was probably a kinsman of Publius Varius, 
whose tomb is still in existence on the western street of tombs (see 
Nos. LXX., LXXI). p 3 ' 
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No, x20Vine 


From the epistyle of the little temple (prostylos) next the 
Bath, height of epistyle, 0.35 m. 
























MOE: 4 
OTENOY> PIAOHY 
POIEYEPT ETH! |: 


fotnnune* 










venen 
o 





(2) ‘O Sxpos 
Kad\uobéver “Hdaroroyévous 7par. 
(4) [O] Sypos 
[Kaldticbéver “Hdaro]royévovs dudomdr[ pide], 
npw. evepyery. 
(¢) [O dros] “Apiotia ‘H[garoroyévous]. 


(2) “The people to the hero Kallisthenes, son of Hephaistogenes.”” 


(4) “The people to the hero-benefactor, lover of his country, 
Kallisthenes, son of Hephaistogenes.” 


(c) “The people to Aristias, son of Hephaistogenes,”’ 


Hephaistogenes is a new name. 
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No. XXVIII. 


Fragment of a decree of the Roman period, entitled wept Tov 


tay 


KkaBioracGa mpaktopas, published in Mr. Clarke's 


first Report. We have chiefly the preamble, of which the 
last lines are imperfect. The inscription has the late 
forms C and W for = and , and omits | in HI and Q* 


10 


15 


20 


25 


AOP MATTEPITOYMHKAOILCTALCOAITTPAKTOPAL 
-FNAMHBOYAHELTEKAIAHMOYAAXONTWNAO 
PMATOP PA*WNETTANOOYCTOYEPMOT ENOYL 
EPMOFENOYLTOYETTANOOYEKPATHCINE! 
KOYTOYMENELCOEWL. ETTEIAHOKOINOLATIAN 
TWNEKTIPOFONWNEYEPT ETHEL TIXKAXKNEIKA 
CICCYNATIALCINOICAAAOICEYEPFETITHNITA 
TPIAAKOLMWNTOEAY TOY ENOCENTIANTIKAI 
PIWENAEIKNYMENOLCTHNEICTHNTIATPIAAEY 
NOIANKAITHZLHMEPONHMEPABEBOYAHTAI 
NOMOOETHLEICTONAINNA TAECTHNAITHE 
KOINHCEYEPY ECIACKAITTIKP MET AAOY¢OP 


TIOYTHNTTATPIAAKOY OLANAAEXO 
MENOLTHNTWNTIOA ’ KTOPWNTTPA 
=INAEAOXOAITH | HMWKAITOIC 
TTPATMATEYOM WMAIOICETTH 
NHCOAIMEN*T TONAP \oN 
TAAETONTA OAEWL 
TAKAAAILT YLCTAE 
TIIKEGA TON 
CTPA TH! 
ATNOMO OY 
THNKATOPO 

TPAKTOP 

=ENIK 

TOYT 

TO 





* This is one of the inscriptions which were kept sealed by the Turkish 
officials (see p. 11), and could not be seen by Dr. Sterrett. An inspection of the 
stone (now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston) shows that in line 11 what was 
read at Assos .. TAELTHNAITH: (7 és Thy AiTn -) is meant for .. TALETHNAITHL, 
ie. [xalra(o)orhv(a)e THs; and that AP[X]ON is the true reading at the end of 
line 17.— W. W. G. 
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Adypa mept tod py Kabiotacbar mpaxtopas. 


10 


20 


Tvdéun PBovdys Te Kal Onmov, ayovTav 5o- 
ypatoypapwr *EnavOovs tov “Eppoyevous, 
‘Eppoyévous Tov *"Eravoovs, Kparnowei- 
Kkov Tov Meveobéws. Emewd) 6 Kowds amapv- 
Tov &€k tpoydover evepyérns Tu. KX. Neuka- 
\ yy as + S: OA x 
os, ov aTacw ois addows EvEepyeTL THY Tra4- 
Tpida, Koopa@V TO éEavTOU yévos, & TavTt Kat- 
or) , N > \ , ¥” 
p@ evderxvipevos THY eis THY TaTpida ev- 
\ wn , @€ res 4 
vouuv, Kal TH OHMEpov Nuepa BeBovAnTar 
, > SS 3A “ Lal 
vomoberns eis Tov aiava [Ka]ra(o)arHv(a)e THs 
la 3 , XE Lad \ / 
Kowns evepyeoias, Kal muxplov Kat] eyddouv dop- 
tiov THY TmaTpida Kou _dioa, avtlos avadexo- 
pevos THY Tov ToALiTUKOV mpalkTépav mpa- 
Ew, deddy Oar T™ [Bovly Kat ra d]yu Kal Tots 
, ~ J e Lal i 4, 35 
Tpayparevoy| évors Tap Huty “P]wpatous €TN- 
a N 
vnoba pev Tle. KX. Neuxdow] Tov aply Jov- 


Ta, héyovTa THs m]ddews 
Ta Ka\MuorLa olus Ta é- 
muKkepa[ ava TOV 
otpaltyyov arpa |rnyi- 
a(s) vowol becias] ou 
Tv KatopO0[wow 

mpaxtopLlas 

Eevik 

TOUT 


TO 
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“‘A decree to suspend the appointment of Tax-gatherers. 


By vote of the senate and people, when Epanthes, son of Hermo- 
genes, Hermogenes, son of Epanthes, and Kratesineikes, son of 
Menestheus, held the office of decree-writers. 

Whereas Tiberius Claudius Neikasis, who inherits from all his ances- 
tors the title of public benefactor, besides all the other services which 
he has rendered to the country, to the honor of his own family, on all 
occasions showing his good-will towards the country, has this day fur- 
ther manifested his desire to become a lawgiver (z.e. a model?) for all 
time to our public benefactors,* and to relieve the country of a great 
and grievous burden by taking upon himself the functions of the civil 
tax-gatherers, — therefore be it resolved by the senate, the people, and 
the Roman merchants established among us, that Ti. Cl. Neikasis, 
the magistrate, be publicly thanked, etc.” 


The name Tiberius Claudius shows that Neikasis (¢.¢. Nuxdovos) 
was probably born during the reign of Tiberius. The names Zpandhes 
and Kradesineikes are new. Hermogenes seems to have been a com- 
mon name in Lesbos (see Le Bas, /uscriptions, V.n. 191). 

The word doyparoypapos seems to have been confined to Aeolic 
districts. It occurs elsewhere only in an inscription of Mytilene 
published by Carl Curtius (Hermes, 1873, p. 407, sqq.), and after- 
wards by A. Mapxdrovdos (in the Movoetov cat BuBAvobyKy THs 
év Spvpvy Edayyedckas SxoAjs, 1876-1878, p. 12). Accord- 
ing to the analogy of Aoyoypddos, it refers to officials whose duty it 
was to prepare decrees, and to have them engraved and published 
after their passage. In other cities this duty belonged to other officials, 
for instance, to the ypappare?s at Athens (Franz, L/emenia, p. 316). 

In Sparta (C. Z G., 1239) and Smyrna (C. 7 G., 3137) the super- 
intendent of such matters was called ypapparopvAaé. 





* The expression vouobérns eis Toy aidva Tis Kowns evepyecias is strange and 
obscure. Neither the explanation given above nor any other that has been sug- 
gested is satisfactory. The titles vouodérns and evepyérns were sometimes con- 
ferred on distinguished men by vote of a city. See C. LZ Gr., No. 5752, omép 
edepyectas Kad mpotevias; and No. 2777, Actas apxseph, vomoberny, yuuvaclapxoy 
BV aiavos, Tov ebepyérny h warps. The title of our inscription seems to show that 
the expression in question refers to the assumption by Neikasis of the functions 
- of the mpd«ropes. Is the painfully restored [ka]ra(o)orhv(a)e after all incorrect? 

Dr. Sterrett, of course, is not responsible for the translation of the inscription, 
after the many changes in the text (see note on p. 55).— W. W. G. 
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No. X XIX. 


Found at the western entrance of the Agora, on a stone from 
the pedestal of a statue, afterwards used as a building- 
stone with another block of the same pedestal. Length, 
0.687 m., height, 0.43 m. 





(XN ANAO/VW\ NA ISIC 
RACTHNAAI-I TE PA K AC 
T PONFEIROYALFIK 4) U OA! hs ; 
n/\AOCOACE OPS ee 








ig care = ee ee eee Th 
Ss 4,5 Teg 


‘TlovAiay Adpvav >[e-] 
Baorny, pytépa Kac- 
Tpav, 7 Bovdy) Kat 6 57- 
fos 6 “Acoiwv [avéOnkav | 


“The Senate and the people of Assos [have erected a statue of | 
Julia Domna Augusta, mother of the camps.” 


The last word has been erased. It was probably the intention to 
erase the whole, and replace it with a new inscription in honor of 
the lady to whom the statue was rededicated. After the word 
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dvéOyxav had been erased, it was determined to cover this inscription 
with a bronze tablet bearing the new one. ‘The dowel holes for the 
metallic attachments may still be seen. 

Julia Domna was wife of Septimius Severus, who was emperor 
from 103 to 211 A.D. She was called mazer castrorum, which in 
Greek inscriptions was usually translated into pijrnp otparoredwv 
(C. L. G., 1075, 1216, 3771, 4701 4, 6829) ; but she is often called 
pajtnp Kdotpwy, as in our inscription (C. Z. G., 2972; add. 3882a; 
Le Bas and Waddington, Asie Mineure, 1707; Bull. de Corr. Fell, 
1878; p. 597, 1882, p. 182), while in C.ZG., 4343, add., she is 
called parnp tay tepdv Kaorpwr. 

Assos coins of Julia Domna frequently occur. 


——00 $f.0-0—_—_—. 


No. xxx J 


Great pedestal block of 
bluish-gray marble, 
found at the western 
end of the Agora. It 1s eer Ee 
so massive and heavy mMericr oNNelKHTEN 
that all attempts to : KAITP OTAIO 6 @ pO NAlal 
break it for lime- AYCOYCTON 


burning or to split it KAI M ONTIO CoOXAM™ 
for building purposes ANG’ THCAGIAC 7 


were in vain. It is Ain ty 2 
badly battered, as if by VY P aN 
a heavy hammer, and os r) 

zs nearly cut in two 
by a saw, the mould- 
ings are well designed 
and cut. Breadth below 
mouldings, 0.645 m. ; 
whole height, includ- 
ing mouldings, 1.35 
m., height between 
mouldings, 0.94 m. eS 
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[Tov xr]lornv THs 
qrONEWS 
@d(dovov) "lovA(vov) Kovoravtvov 
péyeotov vErKyTHY 
Kal TpoTraropopov aiet 
AvyovoTov 
Kaid(uos) Modvrios 6 ap(rporaros) 
avOd(maros) ths “Actas. 
V(ndiopare) Blovadns), d(ypov). 


“Caelius Montius, the most illustrious proconsul of Asia, [Aas 
erected this statue of | Flavius Julius Constantius, the founder of the 
city, the greatest conqueror and trophy-bearer, forever Augustus. 

By decree of the Senate and People.” 


Constantius II., Flavius Julius, was emperor from 337 to 361 A.D. 
It is interesting that he is called xriorys ris woAews, but the special 
occasion to which the title refers will probably never be known. With 
Caelius Montius another is added to the list of proconsuls of Asia 
(see Waddington, Fastes des Provinces Asiatgques de Ll’ Empire 
Romain). Very little is known of Caelius Montius, except that he 
was murdered by Gallus Caesar, the cousin of Constantius. 

Constantius, before his departure on his expedition against Mag- 
nentius, had appointed his cousin, Gallus Caesar, commander-in-chief 
of the eastern army, which was operating against the Persians. Upon 
the return of Constantius to Constantinople from his victorious cam- 
paign in the west, he found that Gallus Caesar had been guilty of 
maladrninistration, and two commissioners, Domitianus (praefectus 
praetorio Orientis, see Motitia dignitatum, chap. II.) and Caelius 
Montius (quaestor palatii, see Motitia dignitatum, chap. XII.), were 
sent to Antioch, the residence of Gallus Caesar, to make inquiries 
concerning his conduct of affairs. These commissioners were in- 
structed to ensnare him with diplomatic craft and intrigue ; but so far 
from acting prudently, they behaved with such arrogance and haughti- 
ness towards Gallus that he became enraged at the insults thus offered 
to an imperial prince, and so excited the soldiery and populace 
against the commissioners that they were forthwith put to death. 
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This murder occurred towards the close of the year 353 A.D., the 
same year in which Constantius, by his great and decisive victories 
over Magnentius, had reunited the whole of the immense Roman 
empire under his rule. The words péyorov veixyryy in our inscription 
will scarcely admit of its being assigned to any other year than 353 
A.D., the only objection to this date being that all the historians of 
the events that culminated in the murder of Montius mention him as 
guaestor and not'as froconsul. ‘The inscription, on the contrary, 
affirms that he was proconsul when he erected the statue of Con- 
stantius. 

Concerning the title “ proconsul Asiae,” see the otitia dignitatum, 
chap. XX. 


—— 05g, oo —— 


No. XXXII. 


Roman milestone (formerly an altar) found at the principal 
gateway opening upon the western Street of Tombs. Height 
of altar, 1.13m.; width of base and top mouldings, 0.49 Mm. ; 
height between mouldings, 0.70 m.; height of mouldings, 
0.32 m2. 

DDDNNN 
FFFINVALENTIN 
THEODOSIOET 
ARCADIODIISFE 
CIBVSVICTORIBVS 
=TTRIVMFATORI 
BVSSEMPERAVG 
ADSOLACIVMLA 
VORISAEFESTI 
NATIONIS 


“ (Tribus) D(ominis) n(ostris) f(elicibus) I(mperatoribus), Valen- 

tin(iano), Theodosio, et Arcadio, diis fe[li]cibus victoribLus e |t triumfa- 
toribus semper Aug(ustis) ad solacium la(b)ori[o |sae festinationis(?).” _ a 
Se fori : Jur trv Ap POUT Te Ps Pe Par. x 


V 
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This inscription dates, we think, between the years 383 and 385 
AD. In 383 a.pD., when Valentinianus II. and Theodosius I. were 
emperors, Arcadius was proclaimed Augustus by his father, Theo- 
dosius. The fact that among their other titles that of dis felicibus 
is given them would seem to place the inscription before the year 
385 A.D. the year in which Theodosius prohibited sacrifices, after 
which the title of God would scarcely be given to the emperors. 

I have no explanation to offer of the last lines. 

An inscription very similar to this was copied by Mr. Ramsay 
“in a fountain at the café on the pass of Belcaive,” near Sardeis. 
It was recently published by Mommsen in the Zphemeris Epigraphica, 
1884, p. 64, and reads: (Quattuor) Momints) n(ostris) Fl(avits) 
Gratiano, [Vallentin[i]ano, Th[e]o[do]sio, et [Arcadijo [v]i[ céo- 
riost |ssi[m]ts sempe[r Augustis]. It dates from the year 383 a.p. 


—0;@00— 


Nowe eee 


Inlaid in the mosaic floor of the Byzantine Church. Diameter 
of octagon, 0.98 m. Attention ts called to E in last line. 





4 nw ~ 
Latopvidos oXohacTLKos vIrep EUS €QUTOU eTOINnoeD. 


“Satornilos, the scholar, made this in accordance with his vow.” 
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Satornilos may possibly be the comes domesticorum (see Nottia 
dignitatum, I. 14-16, but especially chap. XV.), a man of wealth and 
rank, who was put to death by the Empress Eudokia in the year 444 
A.D., a deed which greatly incensed her husband, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II., who took revenge by depriving her of the state and rank 
of empress. This comes domesticorum is generally called Saturninus 
by the historians of the period, but Priskos Panetes and Sokrates 
Scholastikos use the grecized form Satornilos (Priskos Panetes in 
Miiller, Hragmenta historicorum graecorum, IV., pp. 93, 94: Kat 
mpos Tovto émrévevoe Barres, Kal Saropvitov sepiovoia Kai yéver 
Korpoupévov Ovyarépa cipyxe Sdcev. Tov d& Saropvirov avypyxe 
’A@nvais 4 Kai Hidoxia). He was consul with Merobaudes in the year 
383 A.D., the year in which Arcadius was proclaimed Augustus by his 
father, Theodosius I. (Socratis Scholastici, Aistorzae Ecclesiasticae, 
55 EO, 5s tore 61) 6 Bacireds Tov vidv oe Adyovotoy dvynyopevoe 
Kara TV brareiav Mepoyavdov 70 deVTEpov Kal Saropvidov, ™ is 
tod ‘lavovapiov pyves). Je - bre, § ¢nr. Of Frehaedl, dv 

Sis evx7S is analogous to the formula a oreép vikns or vrep vixns & Kal 
awrnptas, which corresponds to the Latin pro salute and pro salute 
et victoria (Mittheilungen d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst., 1881, p. 312). 


No OX TIT. 


In mosaic pavement of Byzantine Church. Length, 0.81 m. 
































5 if > - X\ Qn e 4 4 
Advis KaT evynY TO ayiw TOTO. 
“ Alypios to the Holy Place, according to his vow.” 


Alypios was a common name for bishops. See Le Quien, Oriens 
Christianus, I. 201, 376, 5523; Il. 154, 205, 551, 761, 1019, etc. 


ad 57. 
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No. XXXIV. 


Christian inscription above door of mosque ; published in 
C. I. G., No. 8804, and m facsimile on plate XIV. at end 


of Vol. IV. See opposite plate. 


Naod 7d cabpov KjpuKos Kopyy\iov eis Kaos HpEv 
civ 760m Te Ke poxOw atrav dpouBnv dow TOAN@V 
oharudrov "AvOyos 6 mpdedpos Skapavdpov 760w- 
vaov TO TEpTVOY, mv [Oléow, To tro[uclikov, vreppuy 
re havrpornta mas BdETwr rovTov veoupyov "AvOuyrov 
harpuv) voeu, Kal Avow €rod (i.e., airod) TrETpaT@V TOV 


év Bio. 


“ Anthimos, the president of Skamandros, earnestly praying for 
the forgiveness of his many sins as his reward, has with zeal and labor 
restored to beauty the unsound parts of the Church of the Herald 
Cornelius. Let every one who looks upon the delightsomeness of the 
church, its situation, its mosaic, its marvellous splendor, think of the 
servant (of the Lord) Anthimos, the restorer of this, and pray for 
the forgiveness of the sins of his life.” 


St. Cornelius, the Centurion (see Acts of the Apostles, chap. X.), 
was the first of the Gentiles to be baptized by St. Peter. He became 
a missionary to the Troad, says tradition, founded a church at Skepsis, 
died and was buried there. According to Le Quien (Oriens Chris- 
tianus, 1., p. 784), Skepsis afterwards changed its name to “Ayios 
KopvyjAwos, and Philippus Cyprius mentions Hagios Cornelios as a 
bishopric. 

Skamandros was a town of the Troad in later times. It is men- 
tioned in the list of Hierokles (Synecdemus, 672, 10, ed. Parthey, 
Berlin, 1866), and Ainy, 5, 124, says Scamandria civitas Troads. 
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Deer of Mosque 


Assos May 13? 18s1L 
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No. XXXV. 


Christian inscription upon doorjamb of one of the chambers 
of the Greek Bath. Breadth, 0.585 m. 





@e(€) BoyPa “AdeEdvdpw otpatyy@ Ipdxdov. 
Se ; * y “> /S7 


a Ay Var Grier , Arokn ‘? » 
v 


+ bah 
“O God, help Alexander the general, son of Proklos.”’ 


The inscription perhaps indicates that this special room of the 
Bath was used as a tomb for Alexander the General, who must have 
been a man of prominence at Assos at a late period, when ancient 
Greek civilization had declined to such an extent that even the use 
of the baths had been forgotten. 
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No. XXXVI. 


Graffito very roughly scratched on plaster of division wall of 
eastern chamber of later (lower) Roman Bath. The letters 
are deep enough to make it possible to take a plain im- 


pression. The stucco background ts painted red and black. 


a. Pa \ 
PUY i 


AKEEET Ah 


WNTEX 
wl 

APWN VAN ~ ae 
’ Norre.— All the letters appear plain except the third, which can 
hardly be B as given in the margin of the plate. The meaning of 
the inscription is wholly uncertain. The beginning may be some 
proper name in the dative, or in the genitive in w, perhaps preceded 
by the interjection “Id. After this, «Ay feordv re(o)dpwv might 
mean a ¢umor of (containing) four pints / 

Mr. W. M. Ramsay now (December, 1884) suggests that the 
third character may be =z, and the eighth iu for va, and that a num- 
eral (8%w or rpia) may be concealed in the first two characters ; so 


that we might possibly read .. rurqpia: KyAnf [Eleorav te(o)dpor, 
Zé. .. wornpias Kidug eotav tecodpwv. — Epp. 


FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTIONS. 





No. XXXVII. 
On fragment of block near entrance of Gymnasium. Height 
0.40 m.; breadth at top, 0.50 m.; at bottom, 0.65 m. 
TATP 


[a ]arplios Baovreds] 


—00$fi0-0——_ 


N66. 


Block of an epistyle lying on the seashore at the harbor of 
Assos, 


Beneath the. crowning moulding the front 1s divided 
into three facets, on the upper two of which are the inscrip- 


tions. Length, 1.45 m.,; height, 0.35 m.,; thickness, 0.45 m. 


SDESVAPECVN 
IANTEOY IAQ 


[-- + u]s de sua pecun[ia] 
——.08620-0—— 
Nov oie 


From epistyle of Gymnasium. 


cas ery 


The fragment does not belong to the Stoa inscription, as appears 
from the size of the epistyle. 





a 





ONASA 


The letters are very similar to those 
of the Stoa epistyle (see No. XV., p. 35), and are very nearly of 
the same height, but further apart. 
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IN Go ee Le 


Roman builder's brick with stamp. Letters beautifully cut. 


Found near the summit of the Acropolis. 
INOBA | 


Possibly the stamp indicates the conformity of the tile to an 
official standard, like that which forms one of the most curious dis- 
coveries of the excavations of 1882, and which will be illustrated by 
Mr. Clarke in his Report. 


—.o0$f,o0-0—— 


IN OE oo ile anid. Lott, 


Fragments found in the debris accumulated beneath the 
retaining wall of the Agora. 


(41) DIVI-F-AV (42) QNTOS 
ies OMQN 
4 
—_—o05g300o—— 
NG Stal LL 


Four fragments of the same inscription, from the southern 


part of the western Street of Tombs. 


Fragments 1 and 2 fit together thus : 


ELEY 
TATPON 
OYTON 
YATQNO 


The first letter in line 2 may be T or TI, not [. In line 4, [ro ]d 
ayOvo[s] is certain. 
(3) K (4) | 
M 
Az 
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No. XLIV. 


Found on the plan of the small temple in antis, at the western 
end of the Agora. 


NTOS 


——20a300— 


No. XLV. 


On a fragment of a marble epistyle found in the Greek Bath ; 
belongs to the interior epistyle. 


TANE 
OAYH 


In line 2, a second A has been erased, and Y put in in its place. 


—-0 505, 0o—— 


No. XLVI, 


On block of Anta (0.66 m. broad, 0.31 high), near entrance to 
Gymnasium. Badly mutilated; central portion entirely 


destroyed. 


The whole Anta was probably covered by the inscription, as the 
top and bottom lines are too near the bond lines to admit of the 
inscription being complete on this one stone. Seven lines may be 
traced; but I can lay hold of nothing tangible on which to base a 
restoration. 


[w / OlOw 

AO 

KONTO! APIOY 

\KA! ) € THTAY 

THTHAW N YATE 
POE bW| AwC} 


GE) COY OTEIE: PEC 
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No. XLVII. 


fragment of athlete inscription in wall of mosque of 
Pademlee. 
1fAs 
NEIKHS, 
TTANWPATIC 
TTAYAIIAIS 


SEITINP 
[Vv 


vexnolavta evdoéws] 


Lavdpav] wavkpariolv] 


EPID Asie 


Tue gravestones of Assos are peculiar. I have seen nothing like 
them elsewhere in Asia Minor, if I except a single stone at ‘Tralleis (see 
Tralleis Inscriptions, below, No. XIX.). They are about one foot 
high, and about two feet square in plan. The inscription on the side 
consists generally of the name of the deceased, with the name of his 
father in the genitive; but the name of the father is sometimes 
omitted. On one stone (No. LIX.) there are as many as four names. 


In Asia Minor gravestones differ widely in character, a kind which 
occurs constantly in one locality being entirely absent in another. 
In Phrygia the partelled door is the rule, except in the upper 
Maeander valley, where the horned altar occurs. In other localities 
the stele slab with pediment is found. 


The Epitaphs which follow are mostly dialectic. A-stems have 
the genitive in -a; o-stems have the genitive in -w ; and the genitive 
of the sigma-stems is in-y. This genitive in -7 is not susceptible of 
explanation ; and, in fact, it has been doubted by Gustav Meyer * on 
the ground that Le Bas’ inscription is too fragmentary. to justify the 
assumption of such a genitive from it alone. This would be quite 
true if it rested solely on Le Bas’ inscription. But Conze found 
and published several new examples of this genitive in his Rezse auf 
der Insel Lesbos. Of these @edxAy (plate XIV. 3), Exexpdrn (page 
14), Zen (plate XVI. 1), are certain; but @eoyévy (plate VI. 3) 
might be disputed. Meister, in his Griechische Dialekte, does not 





* Griechische Grammatik, p. 288, note 1: Dass die Formen THoAvdeden Eva- 
yevn ‘Epuoyévn, die auf einer in Delos gefundenen lesbischen Inschrift (Le Bas, 
Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, fasc. 5, No. 191) stehen, genitive sind, wie 
Ahrens, 2, 510, und nach ihm, Wald, Additamenta ad dialectum et Lesbiorum et 
Thessalorum cognoscendam, 24, annehmen, ist nicht zu erweisen, da der Text 
ganz liickenhaft ist. 
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hesitate to accept this Aeolic genitive in -7 on the strength of the 

~ above evidence. But all doubts will be dissipated by the fresh and : 
certain evidence of our epitaphs. No. LV. has Hoceidurros Awddvy ; 
No. LVI. has Avoddvyns Avoddvy ; No, LVI. has TydvOa "Eparoyévn ; 
No. LXV. has Avxopydys “Avagdv| 6 ]y. 

The corresponding dative and accusative are <) and -7v.* 

Note the fem. patronymic adjectives in -ea in No. XLIX., “Aci 
"Avodixeca ; and in No. LI., AAékrpa Aaprxeia, corresponding to the 
masculine patronymic adjectives Swyéveos (No. III.) and *Avodixer| os | 
(No. IV). “Active *Avodiceta in XLIX. is one person. 


Nos. XLVIII.-LIV. 
From LaricHos BuriaL ENCLOSURE IN WESTERN SrreET OF TomBs. 


Larichos seems to have been a very common name in Aeolic dis- 
tricts. Sappho’s brother bore that name ; and a Mytilenaean named 
Larichos was the father of Erigyos, one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great. 


XLVI. — Andesite pedestal, 0.79 m. square in plan. Let- 
ters very irregularly cut; alpha bar straight. 





Adpuyos 
> AtKAELOa 


635 ---- 











* Meister, Griechische Dialekte, I., p. 154: Entsprechend diesen auch ander- 
warts vorkommenden Accusativen auf -ny, hat sich die ganze nachgewiesene 
Flexion der dolischen Eigennamen (-ns, -n, -nt, (-n), -n¥) nach Analogie der 
mannlichen a-Stamme (-ds, -d, -d (-d), -dv) gebildet. 
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XLIX. — Block 0.79 m. square; straight alpha bar; letters 
carelessly cut. 
ASINNQ ‘Agivvew 
ANOAIKEIA >A VOOLKELA 


’Aot- belongs to éadov, do-pyevos: see Fick, Personennamen, p. 16. 
Vor *Avoduxeéa, patronymic adjective from *“Avddixos, see note to No. V. 


L. — Block 0.785 X 0.745 m.; straight alpha bar; letters 
carelessly cut. 
AIKAEIAAS *Atkdeidas 
AAPIXQ Aapixw 


LI. — Block 0.78 m. square; broken and straight alpha bar ; 
letters very regularly cut. 


AAEKTPA "ANEKTpa. 
AAPIXEIA Aapixeia 


LII.— Block 0.79 m. square; broken alpha bar; letters very 
regularly cut. 
AAPIXO& Adptyos 
AIKAEIAA *Aikheida 


LIT. — Block in plan 0.82 x 0.785 m.; broken alpha bar; 
letters well cut. 





* A wevvd|Levos 
Aapixa 


Prof. F. D. Allen (American 
Journal of Philology, 1882, p. 
464) refers "Apevvdpevos to Apet- 
Vdfrevos. 


--—- 605 --— 





ee 
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LIV. — Block 0.625 m. square; broken alpha bar; letters 
deeply cut; stone not carefully smoothed. 
AAEA *AdEéa. 
HPOIAA "Hpotda 
The daughter of Kynane, who married Philip Arrhidaios under 
the name of Eurydike, was first named Adea. Heroites occurs as 


the name of a man on a coin of Kymai (A@onnet, VI. 7). In Conze 
(Reise auf a. Insel Lesbos, p. 36, 1. 37) we find the name "Hpwida. 


—_—10 0-0—_—_. 


No. LV. 


Pedestal near ornamented sarcophagus, on the east; ltke 
those of the Larichos Burial Enclosure. Straight alpha 
bar; block 0.60 m. square. 


[TT] OSEIAITTTIO’ [IJooetdummos 
AIO?ANH Avopavy 


—_605-00——— 


No. LVI. 


Near ornamented sarcophagus. Straight alpha bar; block 


0.55 m. Square. 


AIOPANHE Avodavns 
AIO®ANH Avopavn 
——059400—_. 
Wo-~LVil. 


On threshold of exedra, near ornamented sarcophagus im 
western Street of Tombs. Letters deeply but roughly cut. 
It is the end of an inscription. 

wWTTAOC 
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No. LVIII. 


2 


Altar from “ Timantha Exedra’ 
In plan, 0.50 X 0.32 m. 


TIMANOA Tyavba 
EPATOLENH *"Epatoyevyn 
With Tipav6a cf. TyuavOys: Fick, Personennamen, p. 154. 
074 00—- 
No. LVIX. 


In western Street of Tombs. Original breadth, 0.585 m., 
height, 0.26 m. 


NIK. A NexL6]d[npos] 
TTOMEAQN [‘T]aropédav 
XYPIQNOS Xupiwvos 
OIAIKEAAPISTQN Bidrux[E]a "Apiorwr 
MIAA Mida 


The stone had suffered in antiquity, especially in the first name. 
It was further maltreated by the wantonness of the Turks after it had 
been brought to light by our excavations. Thus have perished the 
$1 of the fourth line and the IA of the fifth; but, fortunately, not 
until the inscription had been copied by Mr. Koldewey. 

In line 4, Mr. Koldewey reads K where I think I could see E; 
thus, according to him, the name would be $IAIKKA. 

Four persons seem to have been buried in this grave: Nikodemos 
and Hippomedon, sons of Chyrion; and Philikea and Ariston, chil- 


dren of Midas. Xvpéwvos is possibly a mistake of the stonecutter for 
Kupiwvos. 


——00$640-0-—__ 


No. LX. 


Inscription on sarcophagus in western Street of Tombs, near 
the great gateway. 
It has been so hacked and battered that it is illegible. It begins 


with TTOA ; the second line ends with EPX; in the fifth line may be 
distinguished Alu ; but the inscription is forever lost. 


in western Street of Tombs. 


ee ee 
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Nols 
In western Street of Tombs ; 0.78 m. square. 
A =QN | “Agov 
AMYNNAMENQ A LUVVOLEVO 


*Aéwv perhaps ="Acov: ‘Fick, Personnenamen, p. 16. 


—_—-coteo0—— 
No. LXII. 

In western Street of Tombs; 0.675 m. square. 
KAEITOM A Knyerrop layla 
——-059400— 

No. LXITI. 


In western Street of Tombs ; badly battered. Breadth, 0.45 m.; 
height, 0.27 m. 


APISTIAZ ’Apiorias 
== 5056-00 —— 
No. LXIV. 
In western Street of Tombs. In plan, 0.555 X 0.525 m. 
EPHT "Epytlvpévys? | 
—__c08g00-—— : 
No. LXV. 


From the eastern Street of Tombs, near and on the right of two 
standing columns belonging to an ancient Greek tomb. It 
lies in the bushes, near the footpath which turns off to the 
right from the columns. Alpha bar broken. Block 0.65 m. 
square; height, 0.315 m. 

AYKOMHAH& Avkopyons 
ANAZAN@SH "AvatavLO]n 
With AvagdvOns cf. "EpudvOns, KAedvOns : Fick, Personennamen, Pp. 154. 
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No. LXVI. 


From eastern Street of Tombs. Block 0.68 m. square ; 
height, 0.33 m. Alpha bar straight. 

The inscription is old, its archaic character being noticeable 
chiefly in the unequal-legged MV. Letters exactly orovyyddv. Letters 
of first line are deeply cut ; those of the second line are not so deep, 
and are more weathered ; but all are still distinct. 

ONYMAHS "Ovupans 
E-MEITI< ° "Eyyeeutis 


"Ovupdns = ’Ovduas (Arr. Anab. 3, 24, 4) ; cf. Ovduacros = ’Ovi- 
paoros (Keil, Znscrip. Boeot. x. 4) ; Ahrens, de dial. graec., 518, G2ks 
"Bypectis, perhaps év + pijris (?) : Fick, Personennamen, p. 56. 


——0595 0o—_—— 


No, LXVIE 


Pedestal found in field outside of the principal eastern gate- 
way, near the head of the torrent. Block 0.60 m. Square ; 
0.545 m. high. F 


APISTIAS ’A piotias 
AAPAOY Aaddov 


Addaos : Aao-, Aai-, Anu-, Anjo- ; cf. Adoyos : Fick, Personennamen, 
Dp.:22, 137. 


——205944,00——__ 


No. LXVIII. 


In bushes on eastern Street of Tombs, directly east of the 
principal eastern saleway. 0.705 um. square. 


MOPMQTTOS Mopparros 


a 
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No. LXIX. 


Late Byzantine sarcophagus from middle of western Street of 
Tombs. 


Lo nitoy Kal Povgpin | ———— 


eee POLES 5 ° yes : 


AIOE eee 





[1 du ANNoYKAIPoY®IN 


> ta \ ¢€ y 
[Iwldvvov Kat “Povdiakiov. 
AKIoY ] $ 


——_-0;9500-—_— 


No. LxX. 


Sepulchral inscription found Sept. 12, 1881, on a large trachyte 
block at the beginning of the western Street of Tombs. Pub- 
lished in Mr. Clarke's first Report. 


TTOTTAIQIOY APIQI Tlomhio Ovapio 
TTOTTAIOYYIQIANIHN21& © TlomAiov vie “Avujvors 
AKYIAAI .e. *Akvida 
P. Vario 
P. F. Aniensis 
Aquilae 


It is now known that this inscription stood over the door of the 
large tomb of which the plan and section are given in Mr. Clarke’s 
first Report, plate 32. On the left exedra of the tomb is the Latin 


inscription 
P.VARIO-.P-F-ANI----- 


AQVILAE 
*Aveqvors in the Greek inscription represents the Latin genitive 
Aniensis. Members of the ¢ridus Aniensis seem to have been 
settled in various parts of the Troad, ¢.g., at Adramyttion (Bul. de 
Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 129) and at Ilium (Le Bas and Waddington, 
Asie Mineure, No. 1037).- 
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No. LXXI. 


Found in the tomb of P. Varius Aquila, of which No. LXX.. 


as the dedicatory tuscription. 


The stone is broken into seventeen pieces. The. whole of the 
right side of the slab is preserved, and line 9g, which is complete, 
shows the full length of the inscription. Length of slab, 1.68 m.; 
breadth, 0.84 m. The letters are large (0.04 X 0.037 m.) ; but the 
inscription is nevertheless extremely difficult to read. Hearty thanks 
are due to Mr. W. M. Ramsay, who, during a brief stay at Assos, 
gave me material help in the task of deciphering it. 


IONIANYTIOnit PMI INTATTAO WC 
WMACT WAECEYCEBIIYCINTT POIPE! 
AYCKOAONTAPECTINATONAAAOE: 
ATONE MONOANATONEICTHNAYTHNNAP 
HCFYNAIKOCMO A/CTEOEICTTAPATI 
NHMAHMWNIi  \OPIINTTAOYT WNITTPOC 
IAENATOAMHCAIMHTEAPAIMATOCMHTEAAAO 
PIONXPHCACOAIA MHTEAYNHOHNAITINA 
METATHNEMHNENTAPHN NOIZAITO AMAPION 
10 AIEIIBOWLOYCTIBOWNOMAKAKAIAXOO \ Cc 
“YCEITICTOAMHCEIE= KEINWNAYTOYCTIA 
2-0 - OHCAIKOAACIN 


or 


Lolapua Lelya de 
dvo[k]odov yap éatw (??) 
[wer]a tov €udy Odvarov cis Thy adr vap- 
5 [Anka t]Hs yuvarkds polv] 
[plone yar TIkout@ve: mpds 
[d€ p]ydéva rolujoas prjre ad? alparos PTE adO- 
[t]prov ypnodcbau XLnve] pyre dSurnOyvat twa 
pera THY eunv evtadmv [a]votEar 75 [k]apdpuov. 
10 [kJat e[r]iBod [rods kaL7]ayOo[ vious] 
[Oeo]ds, ef Tis rolphoes @ [2] xetvar, avto[t]s 7a- 
[ow Bapetav poo lOnoar ko\acw. 


Jt Var I , . , cae : ren 
‘ 0 : Ahr ALS. U, fe LS/ 
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Line 7. In regard to pajre af’ aiparos, compare Tols TEKVOLS €K 
rod aiwarés pov (Bull. de Corr. Heill., 1883, p. 310) and 16 dard rod 
aiwaros aitod (Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1883, P. 3125 and Mr. Ramsay’s 
note in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1883, p. 400). 

Line 8. The usual word for sarcophagus is copds, but Anvds is also 
found in inscriptions of Thessalonike (C. 2. G., 1979, 1981, 1983). 
It occurs also in this signification in a metrical inscription recently 
found on the Hohenstiefel, near Coblenz, and published by Mommsen 
in the Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie, 1884, No. I., pp. 26, 
27. Mommsen thinks this use of the word is sufficient reason to 
claim Thessalonike as the home of Tychikos, the man over whose 
grave the epitaph once stood. But it occurs also in an inscription 
of Mytilene, published in the Bui. de Corr. Fell., 1880, p. 423- 
Pollux (10, 150) makes this remark: coporowd ckety Topds, TvEAOs, 
kiBwrds, Anvos. The restoration Anvds seems certain. 

Line 9. évrédy was found for the first time in a dialectic inscrip- 
tion of Kymai (C. 7. G., 3524, r1) ; next in an inscription of Tralleis 
(see Tralleis Inscriptions, below, No. XVII.). 

xapdpuov is the diminutive of kapdpa, a vaulted chamber, frequent 
in inscriptions in the sense of omd. In this signification kapdpa is 
confined strictly to Asia Minor, and is found in inscriptions of Smyrna, 
Ephesos, Chios, Teos, Thyateira, Hierapolis, Telmissos, Palmyra, 
and once in an inscription found in Rome (C.L. G., 6341), which 
was no doubt the epitaph of a man from Asia Minor. The exact 
meaning of xapdpa is best illustrated by an inscription of Tralleis 
published in the Bud?. de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 346: “H copds at ¥ 
rept adTnv KopLapa Kal 6 mapaKelpevos Bwpos Kal 9 TapecTaca oTHAn, 
K.T.A. 

We are justified in assuming that the inscription was erected by 
P. Varius Aquila, in whose tomb it was found, and that it occupied 
the interior back wall, so that it was the first object to strike the 
eye of a person entering. 
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No. LXXITI. 


Inscription on a sarcophagus in the field at the extreme north 
of western Street of Tombs. (See opposite page.) Published 
by Boeckh, C. 1. G., 3573. 


The original inscription reads : — 


ANT OLKAAY "Avyos Khav(diov) 

MAKEAONOLE Maxeddvos 

KAIKA » NEIKHE Kat KX(avdias) Netkns, 

TTEPIOYKAIAI Tept ov Kal du- 

ATAZICENTOIC aTaéis €v Tots 

APXEIOILATTO apyetous amd- 
KEITAI KELTQL 


“ Coffin of Claudius Makedon and Claudia Nike, concerning which 
a legal document is deposited in the archives.” 


The inscription by the side of the original one, 
+AOYKIANOYTTPELB + Aovk.tavov mpeaB(vTépov), 


tells us that the sarcophagus was afterwards appropriated by Loukianos 
(or Lucian), an elder of the Christian church of Assos. 


Our excavations have shown that such appropriation of others’ 
tombs was very common at Assos, as many as five or six bodies often 
being found in one grave. This, too, was in defiance of the impreca- 
tions and penalties invoked upon the heads of violators of tombs by 
the original owners. It was customary to invoke the vengeance of the 
Gods on those who should dare to remove the body from the tomb 
or to place another there. Usually a sum of money was indicated in 
the epitaph, which was to be paid to the family of him whose tomb 
had thus been violated, or to the municipal treasury, or to both. 
Besides curses and threats of fines, the epitaph not infrequently goes 
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on to state that the document has been registered officially, and 
deposited in the archives of the city, to ensure that transgressors 
shall be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. The penalty for 
violation of the tomb is not mentioned in our inscription, but that it 


existed in the archives is clear from the words zepl ob kal dudragis év. 


ase) / Le te ae 
TOLS AapXELOLs AT OKELT OL. 





* The Gods were called upon to wreak vengeance on tomb-violators in mani- 
fold ways, of which the following (C. 7. G., 395) “aay, serve as a specimen: 
ds 8€ dy evaytioy TL ToLnoeL Tots APPLESEED OE, Zorat wev bredvOvvos Tots mpooTel- 
Mots, read mhre rTéxvov phte Blov dvnots ey pnde yi Bath unde OdrAacoa TAWTH, GAAG 
&rexvos ka) &Bios kad mpodrns ody TE omepuart wayT GmoGdvo.* Kal peta Odvaroy de 
AdBo. Tods broxGovlous Geods Tyumpods Kal KEeXoAwMEVOUS. 

The Christian curses yield but little in point of fierceness to the pagan. Usu- 
ally, in Christian pueblo: we find that the tomb-violator shall reckon it out 
with God, cra adr mps tov Oedy; but this formula is subject to a number of 
variations, most of which have been collated by Mr. Ramsay in the Yournal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1883, p. 400. Thus we find @ora adr@ mpbs 7 peya vvoua Tod 
90d (C.L. G., 3902); ~ora aditG mpds Thy (@vTa Gedy Kad viv Kab ey TH Kpioiuw 
hepa (C.L. G., 39027) 3 Aferar mapa Tod Abavdrov Oeod pdorerya aidnov (C./. G., 
3891); ora airs pds thy xeipa Tod Beod (C.L. G., 3963); eta avtg@ mpds roy 
pithy Oedy (Bull. de Corr. Heill., 1883, pp. 310, 312); evopki(dueda rd mwéyebos 
TOv O00 kal Tovs KaTaxOovious Salwovas pndéva adicjoa Td pynwetoy (Lull. de Corr. 
Ffell., 1882, p. 516: in the Yournal of Hellenic Studies, as cited above, Mr. 
Ramsay asks in regard to this, “Are the 8afwovas devils, or is the inscription a 
mixture of pagan and Christian phraesology?”); @ora: émikatdpatos mapa OeG eis 
tov aiava (Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 1883, pp. 400, 408); gorar avrgG mpods 
Tov Xpiordv (C. 7. G., 3902: Boeckh doubts this, but the stone is still in the ceme- 
tery of Eumenia, and the reading is certain; see Yoursal of Hellenic Studies, 
1883, pp. 433, 401); os dy tadTn TH copS karoepyéa xelpa mpocoloe, ddce TH 
Oee Adyov TH péAdovTi kpelvery (OyTas Ke vexpots (Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 
1883, p. 435): 


— — a ae 
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Nor LAX Ir. 


Stone built into an arch of the church south of the Greek Bath. 
Published by Le Bas and Waddington, Asie Mineure, 
1034 d, from Duthott’s imperfect copy. Height of panel, 
0.33 m.; length of panel, 0.71 m. 
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- ’"Emuevias 
*EAAadiouv 
mpeaB(vrepos) K(é) To- 


hetevop(Evos), 


A Le e ~ ee > A la) 
KE TOU VYELOU (== viov) QAUTOU AOUVKELAVOU: 


« Epimenias, son of Helladios, elder and statesman, and his son 


Loukianos.”’ 


The panel was intended originally only for the epitaph of Epime- 
nias ; but later, when his son Loukianos died, his name was added for 
reasons of economy. It will be seen that the family were as econom- 
ical of grammar as of money. S%« Arve Jers UY Mrv hazel, v1 PilS% 
For mrohurev6 pevos see C. 1. G., 2059, Hice b, 2671, oe e 28115; 


and Bull: de Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 599, 1883, p- 17- 
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No. LXXIV. 


Sarcophagus inscription from middle of western Street of 
Tombs. Measurements, 0.90 X 0.75 m2. 


~——— ~ ——= 
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|| MO. MAPNY: V 
‘ TO a St iy 


KAT ITO} CAI se 
E ‘ie an PA OV a 











Avp(jdtos) “Ovyoy.os Mdyvouv tod Tépdov, "Acovos 
aA \ an 
ToheiTeuTns, wvnoduevos wvméypaba euwavTa Kal Tots 


diaddyous j.ov. 


*“T, Aurelius Onesimos, son of Magnus, the son of Gordos, an 
Assian statesman, have bought (this tomb) and subscribed (a docu- 
ment devoting ?) it to myself and my successors.” 


Here iréypawa probably refers to a legal document (uéragis) in- 
tended to secure the tomb for his family, and deposited in the 
archives, as in No. LXXII. Gordos is a new name. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


On a base at the eastern end of the Stoa, which is certainly 
not of earlier date than the buildings around it, Koppa appears 
as one of the many masons’ marks. Masons’ marks occur on 
nearly all the buildings of Assos, as well as on the more recent 
fortification walls; but none have been found on the most ancient 


walls. 


LIST OF NAMES OCCURRING IN THE ASSOS 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


[ The names marked with an asterisk are new.] 


I.— GREEK NAMES. 


’Adéa, LIV. 
"AO@nvaryopas, VII. 
’AOnvodotos, XIV. 

* Aixndeldas, XLVIIL, L., LI. 
Aicypion, Oa 
"AréxTpa, LI. 
’"AnréEavdpos, XXXV. 
’AXUrlos, XXXII. 

*° A wevydpevos, LILI. 


*” A wuvapevos, VIII. ' 


*° A wuvydpevos, LXI. 
’"AvaEayopas, VII. 

* AvakavOns, LXV. 
"AvO@tjmos, XXXIV. 

*° Avodsxela, XLIX. 

*° AvodlKetos, IV. 

*° Avodcxos, V. 

*”A Ewv, LXI. 


"AreANKOV,XXII.,XXIIL, XXIV. 


[’Azrorr ] @vtos (?), XXI. 


"Aptotias,XXVII.,LXII., LXVIL 


’Aplotev, LIX. 
"Aptewldowpos, XXVI. 
*° Acivyo, XLIX. 
* Bonovxdijs, VIL. 


* T@poos, LXXIV. 

* Addaos, LXVII. 
Avovictos, VIt. 
Avodavys, TSVee TeV: 

*”"Erywectis, LXVI. 
“EAAdOLos, LXXIII. 
“EAAdvixkos, XIV. 

**EAXOmres (2), XIV. 

*°’EnravOns, XXVUI. 
’Evtedioy, VII. 

*°Eqimevias, LXXIII. 
"Epatoyévys, LVI. 
"Epnt[vpévns ?], LXIV. 
“Eppoyévns, XXVIII. 
“Eppodavns, XXVI. 
"Ey éXaos, VIL. 
Za@indos, XXVI. 

*“Hyvacayopas, VII. 

* ’Hpoidas, Liv. 

*“Hoacotoyévns, XXVIIL. 
“Imrrropédwv, LIX. 
"lodvyns, LXIX. 
Kavrdicbévns, XXVIL. 
Kadr\ydhdvns, XXVI. 
Knrevtopaya, TeXes 
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KyXeoxpadrys, V. 
KnrXeoundns, V1. 

* KyXeopopryos, VII. 
KyXedotpatos, XXIL., XXIIL, 

XXIV. 

* Kpatnowveixns, XXVIII. 
Kratos, XXVI. 
[K ]upi@y (?), LIx. 

* AavOns, IX. 

a Aapuyeia, Ta. 
Adpuyos, XLVIIL, L., LIL, 

LIll. 

Adttmos, VIL. 
Aov«vavos, LXXII., LXXIII. 
Aveopndns, LXV. 
Maryvos (Magnus), LXXIV. 
Maxedav (KXavéd.), LXXII. 
Meyiorias, II. 
Meytoro, XII. 
Mérayxpos, VI. 
Mévavépos (?), IV. 


MeveoOevds, XXVIII. 
MiSas, LIx. 

* Mopporttos, LXVIII. 

* Nedkacis, XXVIII. 
Neden (KAavdla), LXXIL. 
Nixddnpos, LIX. 
Ovnoipos (Advp.), LXXIV. 

*’Ovupans, LXV1. 
Ileiotpatos, VOC IAG 
Tloce(éummos, LV. 
IIpdédcxos, 1G, 
TIpoxdos, 1X., XXXV. 
Iv@f@v, VItl. 

**Povgivaxkios, LXIX. 
Laropviros, XXXII. 

* Ywryévevos, cn. 
Tnr€uayos (?), IV. 

* TiavOa, LVIIL. 

* Didixéa, LIX. 
Diropovaos, XXVI. 
[X ]upiov (?), LIX. 


IIl.— ROMAN NAMES. 


(a) EMPERORS AND EMPRESSES. 
Arcadius, XXXI. Valentinianus, XXXI. 


Augustus, XV., XIX., XVIL,XXVL 


Caligula, xxvI. 


Constantius (Flav. Jul.), xxx. 


Theodosius, XXXI. 


Julia Domna, xxx. 
Livia (?), Julia Aphrodite, 
MVE. KVL, os. (c) 


(2) CONSULS. 


Gaius Caesar, XIII. 


Gaius Pontius Petronius Ni- 


grinus, XXVI. 


Germanicus, XXVI. 
Gnaeus Acerronius Proculus, 
XXVL 
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(¢) PROCONSULS. 


Caelius Montius, xxx. Satornilos (perhaps), XXXII. | 
o. Aide Jw of Moe) 7 15%, 
(Zz) OTHER RoMAN NaMEs. 
St. Cornelius, xxxIv. Quintus Lollius Philetairos, 
Lollia Antiochis, XVI., XVII. KV, XVI, KVAE 
Lollia Arlegilla, xtv. Magnus, LXXIVv. 
Quintus Lollius, xvi. Gaius Varius Castus, XXVI. 


Publius Varius Aquila, Lxx. 





THE following Assos inscriptions are now in the Museum oF FINE 
Arts in Boston. 

They are here designated by the numbers under which they stand 
in the Museum Catalogue. S. denotes Stone Register; P. denotes 
Pottery Register. 





No. in No. in i No. in No. in 
this volume. Museum Register. | this volume. Museum Register. 
(Dilley : ; S. 1123. DEX ts, dione ee F Senay. 
* 2, Dies 
ae : SES pear Vien aes : SI SSeeun ibe 
Ve , : S. 1125. (Now in four fragments.) 

VI. ety. S, 1122. XXIV. aoe Sa ate ERG. 
VII. S. 1131. XV a : : yg Lalla 
VII (4 and c are not in the Museum.) 

: . ae XXVIII. <i cater sae aa 

X. S. 1133. RE oe ap rereces 
X. S. 1141. XE. oS ren, 

XI. S. 1126. XT : : S. 1023. 
XII. Smil27. XLII. : ; ass aon 
XIII. Se ue Toe (Now in five fragments. ) (Gb Eh “ 
XIV. S. 1140. XLV 0 22 eco Saas: 
XVL S. 1139. (In three fragments.) 

: LXXIf¢ ; 5 BSE abitereh 
VIET. S. 1129. (In seventeen fragments.) ? 
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PYeGRIPIIONS “OF =CPRALCEEIS. 


20 F80-0-— 


Tue following inscriptions are a part of the results of the 
work carried on during the summer of 1883, by means of 
the Asta Minor ExpLoraTION FuNpD, which was subscribed 
in England under the auspices of the “Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies.” 

During a great part of the summer I accompanied Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay on his expedition into Asia Minor. Tralleis 
is so easy of access by railway from Smyrna that we did not 
expect to find inscriptions there in fact, we went on other 
business preparatory to our expedition into the interior. But 
brought incidentally into contact with the inscriptions below, 
we copied them as a matter of course. Scholars have long 
known of and coveted the six inscriptions which are built 
into the wall of the great ruin known now as the Utch Geuz, 
the Three Eyes or Arches. Frequent attempts have been 
made to read them with a glass from the time of Pococke to 
the present day; but such attempts have either been very 
unsatisfactory or have failed entirely owing to the smallness 
of the letters of the inscriptions and the great height of the 
stones above the ground. Convinced by trial of the utter 
hopelessness of gaining satisfactory readings with a glass, 
we determined to make a ladder long enough to reach 
them. The construction of the ladder was accomplished 
through the very great kindness of Mr. Urquhart of Aidin, 
who furnished us with the necessary materials, seventeen 
working men, and two carpenters. But, even with the help 
of the ladder, the undertaking was attended with great diffi- 
culty and considerable danger. The impossibility of taking: 
impressions of the stones under such circumstances will be 


evident to all. 
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In the preparation of this paper I have received material 
help from Mr. Ramsay. It was first published in the A/2¢ 
theilungen des deutschen archiiologischen Institutes tn Athen, 
1883, pp. 320-338; and it is here reprinted with some changes 
and additions, the most important of which are in Nos, VL, 
Xb Veand XV. 





Now bb 
At Tralleis, on front of Utch Geuz. Copied by J. R. S.S. 


A O A Al AAO ON 
TONAAMM POTATON 
Toy dt ge” Ape eal ies 
A N.©.YIT AT OCN ToOcG 


5 YAAMTITPOTATHKAISAPEQN 
TPAAAIANQNTTOAIZ TONEM 
TTASINEAYTHSEYEPI ETHN 

TTPONOHSAMENQN 
THSANASTASEQSTQNTIMQN 

10 ThAAIAAOYTIENOYNKAIMAYP 

ETTAT AOOYAIONYSIOY KAIMAYP 


XAPITQNOSNKAITTAOYKIAIOY 

MOYNATIOY KAQAIA NOY KAITTALD 

KINNIOYFAYTITOYIEPEQNTON 
15 TPAMMATEQNTS3YAHMOY * 

AolMavov Tov Aapmpdtatov THs "Acias avOdmarov Td 
¥ [)] Aapmrpotarn Kavrapéwv Tpahdavav addus tov cay 
TATW EavTHS EVEPYEeTHVY* TPovontapevov THs avacTacEws 
Tov ty.ov [T]. b[A] (aoviov) A.adov[ | evou v(ewrépov) Kat 
M. Auvp. *"Ezrayabou Avovvctov Kat M. Auvp. Xapitwvos 
v(ewrépov) Kat Io(7dtov) Aovkiudtov Movvariov KiwS.avod 
kat I. A[u]Kwviov Tvarov lepéwv TOV ypappatéav Tov 
Snpov. 





* The ligatures that occur in this and the following inscriptions cannot be 
given in type. 
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Boeckh has written at some length on the proconsulship of Lol- 
lianus (ad C. Z. G., 3516), and Waddington has collected the inscrip- 
tions and passages of authors which bear upon the proconsulships of 
Lolliani (Fastes des provinces Asiatiques de l’ Empire Romain, Nos. 
165 and 173; and Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1882, p. 291). To the data 
of M. Waddington may be added a passage from the Acta Sanctorum 
Leonts et Paregorit in AA. SS., Feb. Ill, p. 59: lls vero diebus 
contigit Proconsulem Lollianum, electum ab Imperatoribus, ventre 
usgue ad eos, cum eo tempore penes Procuratorem urbis, qui erat 
Pataris, regimen foret. Three proconsuls of Asia Minor bore the 
name of Lollianus: Lollianus Gentianus, Lollianus Avitus, and Egna- 
tius Lollianus. The Lollianus of this inscription must be the third, 
inasmuch as neither of the others could properly be called simply 
Lollianus. The second proconsulate of Egnatius Lollianus is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Thyateira (C. 7. G., 3517); his third 
proconsulate in one of Alexandria Troas (C. 7 Z., III., 468). The 
date of Lollianus is still uncertain; it appears from the Acta Sanc- 
forum that two emperors were reigning during part of his term of 
office, and from the inscription of Thyateira that there was only one 
emperor during his second proconsulate. 

We gather from this inscription that there was a board of five 
ypapparets Too Syou in Tralleis. 

A Tiberius Claudius Glyptos is mentioned in an inscription of 
Fralleis (C.L.G., 2926; Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No.. 
604). He was doubtless a kinsman of the Glyptos of our inscription, 
who in all probability was the clerk of Tralleis mentioned on coins of 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla (cf. Mionnet, Lydie, 1095, 1099, 
1100). 

Mounatios was perhaps son of the critic of Tralleis, a friend of 
Herodes Atticus (Philostratos, Vit. Soph., p. 231: Evpaimrovra be 
aittG Movvarvov tov Kputiov* 6 Se dviyp obros ék TpadAéwr, k.7.A.). 
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Now it 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas im Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. Published in the 
"Opnpos (a periodical of Smyrna), 1874, p- 29, but 
inaccurately. 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMO2 

KAIHT EPOYSIAETEIMH3SAN 

TIBEPIONKAAYAIONTIBEPI 

OGJWNAY AIOY HPAISTIQNOZ 

YIONKYPEINAH®AISTIQNA 

ENTIG! ONIANONT YMNARIAZH 

XHEANTATQNTPIQNIY 

MNASIQNTHNTTPQTHNTE 

TPAMHNONEKTQNIAIQNKAI 

10 OENTAE\AIONAIOAHSH 
MEPASZHSANTASQ¢PONQS 

KAIKOSMIQS 
KAAYAIAETTIFONOYTETPAKIS 
OAY MTTIONEIKOYOYFATHP 

15 JFPIFENISTONIAIONYONT ENO 

MENON?IAOMHTOPA 


cu 


‘H Bovdy) Kal 6 Syuos Kat y yepovoia éretunoar 
TiBépiov Khavdiov, TrBepiolv K]d\avdiov ‘Hdarariwvos 
vio[v], Kupeiva, ‘Hdatoriwva EL reyloviavor, yupvac al p | - 

? A A , \ , , Py 
XYTAVTA TOY TPLOV YUULVATLWY THY TPWTHY TETPAUNVOV EK 
tov idiev Kat Oévta eldAalvov dv ons nwepas, Cyoavra: 
cogpdves Kal Koopiws. KdAavdia, “Emuydvou terpaxis 
‘Odupmovetkov Ovydryp, [Tepuy]evis tov idvov v(i)dv yevd- 
feevov didopyropa. 

Tiberius Claudius Hephaistion, being named in honor of Tiberius, 
was probably not born before Tiberius became emperor, so that his 
birth can hardly have taken place before the year 14 a.p. If we allow 
twenty-five years for him to grow to manhood and become a father, 
the birth of his son, Tiberius Claudius Epigonianos, would fall about 
the year 39 a.D. Supposing then that Epigonianos was forty years 
old when he held the office of gymnasiarch, we obtain as the earliest 
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probable date for our inscription the year 79 a.p. Tiberius Claudius 
is a popular name through all ‘Trallian history, and our inscription is 
perhaps as late as the year 150 A.D. Assuming that the mother, 
Claudia Perigenis, was nineteen years old at the birth of her son, 
Tib. Cl. Hephaistion Epigonianos, the earliest probable date for her 
birth is the year 20 a.p. She belonged to a distinguished Trallian 
family, the Epigoni, which Cicero* says was well known even in 
Rome, and she brought this name into the family of the Hephais- 
tiones. 


—0505 co —. 


Nowrnir, 
At Tralleis, on front of Utch Geus. Copied by J. R. S. S. 


EY TRY Ar 
TONA=ZIOAOPQTATON 
AIOAOYTOYETOY2 

MONON 
AFOPANOMON 


HSYNTEXNIA 
TQNAINYPQN 

Evrixn tov d&tohoy@tarov dv ONov TOU eTOUS povoY 
dyopavdpov ) cvvrexvia Tov lwidur. 

This inscription is in a state of perfect preservation. Le Bas 
attempted to read it with a glass, but with very indifferent success, as 
a glance at Le Bas and Waddington (Voy. Arch., No. 606) will show. 

Eutyches is here honored by the guild of linen weavers as the 
only dyopavdpos, director of the market, for a whole year. He is 
clearly identical with Mdpxos Novos Eérvyys, who is handed down to 
memory in an offcia/ inscription of the city of Tralleis (C.Z. G., 2929). 
Among other things, it is there recorded that he was the first and 
only éyopavopos for a whole year (kat 8v ddov rod Erovs mpoTov Kat 
pdvov ayopavoyncavta). The municipal officers were elected for a 
term of four months (rerpdépqvos), and Eutyches held this office for 
three terms, or through the whole year. 





* Pro Flacco, 22: Ubi erant illi Pythodori, Archidemi, Epigoni, ceteri homines 
apud nos noti, inter suos nobiles? 
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Non EV; 


At Tralleis, on side of Utch Geus. Copied by J. R. S. S. 


\NMAYPSQTHPIXON 
AOTEIMOTATON 
APXONKAIAIATTIASHS 
EKTTPOFONQNEN 
\ZINAEITOYPFON 


[Ot (dor, yépovres, Nivudor?) ereiunajav M. Aup. 
Lwrynpiyov [tov du]oremdtarov [Bovd\ lapxov Kat Ova 


, 4 > , > an , 
maons [kptoews?] ex mpoydvarv ev [rac]w devToupyov. 


This inscription was published by Boeckh (C. /. G., 2928) from 
Pococke, and afterwards by Waddington (Voy. Arch., No. 608) from 
Le Bas’ more careful copy. A closer inspection of the stone has 
brought to light only a few more letters. I am convinced that a down 
stroke (\), like that of an A, preceded the N in the first line. This 
would seem to demand a plural verb, whose subject might be véou, 
yépovres, Aivupor, or something similar. 





ING ave 


At Tralleis, on front of Utch Geuz. Copied by J. R. S. S. 


HBOYAHKAIOAHMOLCETI 
MHCENMAYPEYAPELTON 
BOYAAPXHLANTAAT OPANOMH 
CANTAEIPHNAPXHLANTALTPA 

5 THE HLEANTAAEKATIPQTEYLAN 
YjALEITQNHLCANTATAMIEYLCANTA 
ANAOENTATHKPATKLBOYAH 
EICNOMHNETTITHT ENEQAIQHME 
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H — 
PAHTICECTINMTTEPEITIOYOXI TAI 


10 TTRONOHCAMENOYTHCANALCTACE 
QETOYANAPIANTOCMAY PLQT HPI 
YOY TOYYIOYAYTOY BOYAHLCAH 
YjOYT EPOYCIACT PAMMATEQL 


‘H Bovdy kal 6 SHmos erinoev M. Avp. Evapeotor, 
Bovhapyjoavra, dyopavopyjcarta, eipyvapxnoavTa, oTpa- 
THYHTAVTA, Sexatpwotevoar[Tla, cevtwvyicavta, Tapucd- 
cavta, avabévta TH Kpar(ioTy) KX(avdia) Bovhy eis vouny 
emt TH yeveOdio juépa, Aris eat py(vos) Hepertiov ev- 
van, Snvapia yt y]: mpovonoapevov THs avacracews 
Tov avdpidvtos M. Aup. Swrnpilylov, Tod viov avrov, 
Bovdajs, Si[plov, yepovoias ypapparéws. 


This inscription is almost perfectly preserved. It was first exam- 
ined by Fellows. with a glass, and was published by Boeckh (C. 7 G., 
2930 4) from Fellows’ Zycia. It was afterwards copied more suc- 
cessfully, but still very imperfectly, by Le Bas (Voy. Arch., No. 610). 
The stone is about fifty-five feet from the ground, and the letters of 
the inscription are so small that it is impossible to read it accurately, 
even with the best glass. 

The Euarestos of this inscription bears the name of Marcus 
Aurelius, so that he could hardly have been born before the year 
161 A.D. He was probably the son of the Euarestos, who is fre- 
quently mentioned as clerk of Tralleis on coins of Marcus Aurelius, 
Lucius Verus, and Commodus (Mionnet, Zydie, 1079-1090), #.¢., 
from 161 A.D. to 180 A.D. 

M. Aur. Euarestos could hardly have held all the offices mentioned 
in the inscription before his forty-fifth year; and assuming that he 
was born in the year in which Marcus Aurelius became emperor 
(161 A.D), we get the year 206 a.D. as an approximate date for our 
inscription. 

M. Aur. Soterichos, son of the preceding, is the person honored in 
the last inscription (No. IV.). 
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No. VI. 


In Aidin, in pavement of the public street in front of a door- 
way. Copied by W.M. R. and J. R.S. S. 


or 


10 


15 


loYoO mY 
K PATOPOSANTON 
YjNOYE KTQNKAAYA 
ANOYAAMATIOPQN 


° 
K - 1OY - APTEMIAQPIQNA 
TPAAAIANONEIKHCAN 
TAANAPQNTTANKPATION 

OAY MTTIAAANA 
APXIEPATEYONTOCK 
ATQNQOETOYNTOC 
T.. [OY - @IAITTITOY Y 
BOYAHCAPXIEPES 
CIACKAIATQNOOT™ 

SX AIABIOY 

AAYTAPXOY| 


TTKAMEAIT 
TTIMEAHOE 
lOYXPYCEPS 


PAvarebévta vd tlov Oleordrov] alirolkparopos 
*Avravleiv lov éx Tov KAavd[i]avov Aaja mopar Ko(ivror) 


"Tov(Auov) “A preuidwpiova Tpadhiavo(y), veexnoavTa avdpav 


mavepatiov “Odvumila]da v[$'], dapyveparevovtos Kat 
aywv(o)Perodvros [76 B’] T. "lov. Bidiamov, vl tod] Bovdjs, 
a.px.epéw| s -Alaias Klar] aywvob€[ Tov] dua Biov, 
advtapyou[vros] Ilo(rdiov) KX(avdiov) MedizLwvos Kat 


€|aipedynO€lvtos T(atov)] *Iov(Afov) Xpvoéplwros]. 
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Gaius Julius Philippus is mentioned in an inscription of Aphrodisias 
(C. Z. G., 2790) which Boeckh, arguing from the name Julius Philip- 
pus, places in the time of the two Philippi (244-249 a.p.). Boeckh 
thought this theory strengthened by the fact that G. Jul. Philippus was 
procurator Augustorum (éritporos tov S<Baorady, C. LZ. G., 2933 5 Voy. 
Arch., No. 605); and the Augusti, on his theory, could be no other 
than the two Philippi. But an inscription of Tralleis (Le Bas, Voy. 
Arch., No. 1652 ¢), makes G. Jul. Philippus flourish during the Uife- 
time of an emperor Antoninus.* The same is the case in our 
inscription, which dates from the fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad. But 
G. Jul. Philippus lived also during the reign of two joint emperors 
(see above). Accordingly, this Antoninus can be no other than 
Antoninus Pius, who was succeeded by the joint emperors, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus. As Antoninus Pius died in March, 161 A.D., 
fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad must fall between 141 A.D. (the first 
Olympic year after his accession in 138 A.D.) and 157 A.D. (the last 
before his death). 

The inscription on the sepulchre of a servant of G. Jul. Philippus 
is published in the Bud/. de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 346. 

A Meliton was clerk of Tralleis under Domitia Augusta (see 
Mionnet), and may have been the father or grandfather of the Meli- 
ton here mentioned. 





% 


The following has been received from Dr. Sterrett, dated at Smyrna, May 20, 
1884: “Mr. Ramsay has called my attention to a dated inscription of Olympia, 
published in the Archaeologische Zettung, 1880, p. 62, No. 353. It proves so 
conclusively that the above reasoning concerning the date is correct, that I insert 
it here with Dittenberger’s note: ‘H “OAuvymuch Bovadh T(diov) *TovAioy biAurmoy 
TpaddAiavoy, Toy -Aaidpxnv, NOG EveKa, Orvumdd: cB’. ‘Die Datirung aus der 
232 Olympiade (149 n. Chr.) lasst nicht den geringsten Zweifel dass dies der- 
selbe Asiarch Philippos aus Tralles ist, der bei Gelegenheit des von Waddington 
(Fastes des provinces Asiat., p. 221) auf den 23 Februar, 155 n.’Chr., gesetzten 
Martyriums des Polycarp vorkommt. Vgl. Marquardt, Lphem. Epigr., I. p. 221, 
n, 2.’”—EDD. 





* This inscription is given in full on p. 103, below. Le Bas, from a bad copy, 
assigned it to Trallian Olympiad 50. Dr. Sterrett assigns No. VI. to Olympiad 53, 
reading NI for N& inline 10. But Mr. Ramsay, in his later note (pp. 102-104), 
shows that both of the inscriptions in question belong to Trallian Olympiad 56. 
This, by the above argument, must fall within the period 141-157 A.D., and is 
fixed by Mr. Ramsay on other grounds at 153 A.D. — Epp. 
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Since these pages were in type (December, 1884), the editors 
have received from Mr. W. M. Ramsay, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
the following note on the Olympic festivals of Tralles, which will be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution to our knowledge of a most 
obscure and perplexing subject : — 


The emperor P. Aelius Hadrianus Olympius left Athens, which he 
had just enriched with the magnificent temple of Zeus Olympius, and 
came to Asia Minor in the autumn of 129 A.D. He landed at Ephesus, 
where the games mentioned on coins as AAPIANA OAYMIITA were 
founded in his honor. He continued his journey through Magnesia to 
Tralles. Soon after this visit we begin to hear of Olympian games 
at Tralles, and of an dvavéwors of these games. ‘The suspicion at 
once arises that this dvavéwous is connected with the visit of the 
Emperor. The inscriptions which mention the dywvofecta of G. Julius 
’ Philippus furnish a criterion to convert this suspicion into comparative 
certainty. Two of these inscriptions are already published, one by 
M. Waddington (Le Bas, No. 1652 ¢) from an exceedingly bad copy, 
and one (No. VI. above) by Mr. Sterrett. The latter, which I also 
have seen, is engraved on a mutilated stone ; and though all the most 
important facts remain distinct, yet one interesting point has been lost. 
The fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad was the second at which Philip had 
been dywvoférns. The following inscription on a stone in the Hebrew 
cemetery, within the limits of ancient Tralles, makes it possible to 
complete Mr. Sterrett’s inscription, and to restore almost the whole 
of the fragment of which a copy was sent to M. Waddington. We 
are indebted for it to M. Pappaconstantinos, who had already deserved 
so well of all students of Trallian antiquities. In his company I 
visited the cemetery, and compared his copy with the stone itself. 
The stone is broken both at top and at bottom. 


OTATOYAYTOKPATO [Avaredévta bd Tod Oex|o- 
ANTQNEINOYZKTQN 
KAAYAIANOYAAMA 


, 5) s ? / 
TATOU avToKpaTo| pos | Avtovei- 


TTOPQN vou [é]« Tav KrXavéstavod Aapa 
ASKAHTTIAKONAIO mopov AckrAnmeaxov Acoyévous 
Renee ‘ i yee Lepyapnvoy vetKnoavTa OTAov 

OAYMTTIAAANE, Ordvpridéba vS', apyvepatevor- 
APXIEPATEYONTOSKAI Tos Kal aywvobeTodvTOs TO BT’. 
ATQNOOETOYNTOSTB lov. Diriarrov, v(c)ob Bovrrjs, 
ye ices in apytepéws "Acias kal aywvobé- 
SIASKAIAFQNOO ay tov ota Biov, ahuTapxovvTos 

AIABIOY [Ilo.] KX. Merlta@vos, [ émipednn- 
MAYTAPXOYNTOS Oévtos I. lov. Xpvcépwrtos | 


YKNMEMITQNOS 
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For the sake of completeness, I shall now add the full text of the 
third inscription relating to this subject (Le Bas, No, 1652¢). It 
obviously belongs to the same year; and though the badness of the 
copy led M. Waddington to restore the fragment differently, there 
can now remain no doubt that the names of the officials are the 
same in all three. 


[Avaredévta] bird Tod Oevordtov avToKpaTopos ’ Avtwvelvou 
ék [av] Kravdcavod Aaluad] mopov Vaiov Piradéen[ pov ],* 
vexnoavta avdpalr] wiypynv "Orvpridda v{$'], apyLepatevovTos 
Kal ayovoberodytos [Td B'] T. lov. Pidimrov, vle]od Bovarijs, 
dpyrepéws Acias Kal dywvobérov dia Biov, advtapyobyTos 
[To.] Kr. M[e]Aitwvos, érryuler|n@évtos LT. "lov. Xpucépwros. 


These three inscriptions record the names of the victors in the 
pancration, the boxing contest, and the race in armor, at the fifty- 
sixth Trallian Olympiad. G. Julius Philippus, the agonothete at these 
games, was at the same time High Priest of Asia. Now it has been 
established by M. Waddington that the martyrdom of Polycarp, which 
took place at the games in Smyrna, presided over by Philip as High 
Priest of Asia, is to be dated 155 a.p. Again, we know from an 
Olympian inscription (p. ror, end) that Philip was Asiarch at some time 
during the two hundred and thirty-second Elean Olympiad (149-152 
A.D.) ; and the identity of the titles Asiarch and High Priest of Asia 
seems to me indisputable, in spite of M. Waddington’s arguments 
against it. It is possible to reconcile these data only on the supposi- 
- tion that the highpriesthood of Asia, like almost all such offices 77 
that province, was a penteteric office.t Philip was High Priest from 
152 to 155 A.D. In 153 A.D. he presided over the fifty-sixth Olym- 
pian festival at Tralles. The fiftieth Olympiad at Tralles was in 
129 A.D., the year when the emperor Hadrian visited the city. It is 
probable that the Trallians, when the Olympia were instituted in 
honor of this visit, sought to give them a spurious antiquity by the 
fiction that they were already fifty penteterides old. M. Waddington 
has published an inscription of Tralles which probably belongs to the 





* M. Waddington restores [Tov Seiva TMep]yaiov Siraded[péa]; but the pre- 
ceding inscription shows that aépwy occupied an entire line, and that there is no 
gap before Tdiov. This inscription has been so badly copied that it is justifiable 
to suppose that a line has been omitted by the copyist. The other two inscrip- 
tions mention the warpts of the victor, and I believe that this was also done in the 
present inscription. I would restore 

Tdiov BirddeAl Gor | 
[Tov detvos TpadAravov | 

+ The Bishop of Durham will treat the questions connected with the Asi- 
archate with his usual learning and copiousness of illustration in a forthcoming 
work on St. Polycarp. 
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first century a.D., but purports to be of the fifth century B.c.; so’ that 


such patriotic frauds were evidently familiar in the city. 

If, as I think probable, the restoration of Mr. Sterrett’s inscription 
No. VIIL,, line 6, is correct, the Olympiad called 9 pera thy dvavewow 
will be that of 161 A.p., which took place a few months after the 
death of Antoninus, who therefore bears the title 6eds.— W. M. R. 


——10 5,00 


ING. wrk. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M.S. and J. R. S.S. Published in "Ounpos, 
1873, p. 49, and afterwards in the Movaetov Kai BuBdvo- 
OnKkn of the Smyrna Evangelical School, 1876, p. 48, but 
enaccurately. 

TTOAISEKTQK 

NQNITPOSOA 

IONYSIONES 
SEAEYKEANEI 
SANTATTAIAQN 
TTAAHNOAYMTTI 
AAA NA 
AAYTAPXOYNTOS 
AIAIOYKA - APIS 
TOKAEOYSMAIOPOS 


[“H] woXus ék tO[v Korlvav [7lpocdd[ov] [A ]vovicrov 
Yé[rov] Lerevlkléa valkynloavta taidwv mddynv ’Odvp- 
mudda va, adutapxovvtos Aidiov KXlavdiov) *Apioro- 


K\€ous Matopos. 
The letters at the end of the third line are much defaced. 


The date of the inscription (Olymp. 51), according to Mr. Ram- 
say’s note on No. VI., is 133 4.D. — Epp. 
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Ne: VIEL 


At Tralleis, on side of Utch Geus. Copted by J. R. S.S. 
Published by Boeckh (C.1. G., 2934) from Pococke’s exceed- 
ingly bad copy; it reads somewhat better in Le Bas and 
Waddington (Voy. Arch., No. 611). 

OENTAYTTOOE 
VEINOYEKTQN 
OPQNAIONYCION 
AAOAIKEANEIKH 
5 AIAQNTTYT MHNOAYM 
H MET ATHVNANANE 
PXIEPATEYONTOC 
OOETOYNTOCTO 
ATTOAQNIAOYIEPO 
10 TAPAAO=OY-AAY 
POCCEHST Oy LY A 
PECT OM 


OENTOCTQNANAPI 
OYAPXIEPEQC 


PAvare]0évra wo Oe- 

[od ’Avtwvjeivou éx Tov 

[KX. Aapa 7] oper Atoviia-ov 

oa yas 3 Aaodukéa veukr)- 

[cavta rlaiSov muypny “Odvp- 

[audda] 1 pera THY avave- 

[wow, a] PXLEPATEVOVTOS 

[Kat aywv ]oPerovvtos TO 

[B’] ’Arod(A)wvidov tepo- 

10 [vetkov] wapaddé€ov, [a]Av- 
[rapxovv ]ros Séérov [8? E]vf[a-] 

péatov 

[émpedn]Oévt0s Tov avopt- 
[dvrwv tlov apxrepéws. 


or 
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This Euarestos perhaps may be the father of the clerk of Tralleis 
mentioned on coins of M. Aurelius, L. Verus, and Commodus (cf. 
Mionnet, Zydie, 1079-1090, and No. V. above). Dionysius of 
Laodikeia is here victor in the waiéwy rvypyy “in the eighth Olympiad 
after the avavéwors.”’ * 


10 SA O-o— 


No. IX. 


At Tralleis, on front of Utch Geuz. Copted by J. R.'S. S. 
Published very imperfectly in Le Bas and Waddington 
(Voy. Arch., Vo. 609). 


ALCL MYP 
TPAAIA 
TEIOC 
OLNEI 
CYTTO 
OYE -A 
YOIA 
ECIN 


or 


c 
I¥ACTTIAA 
10 JINA- A 
APAELIN 
TONTHE 
KAILCAPEIA 
MQTTOIHEAL 
15 EPANENTH 
OYTTATPIAI 
NA DAY MITTIA 





* According to Mr. Ramsay’s computation (p. 104), this date, that of the 
fifty-eighth Trallian Olympiad, is the year 161 a.D. — Epp. 
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[Avp.? Aap? las Lpup- 
[vatos Kat] Tpa(A)Aca- 
Lvds Kat Ap ]yetos 

[kat Adrprlos ve- 


or 


[xyoas Tovls vzo- 
Lyeypapepev lous a- 
[yavas: I] vAca 
[ra ev Sapdleou, 
[rH &€€ "Apyolus aomida 
10 ~=[dés, ra Kowa *A- 
Loias év S]dpdeow, 
TOV THS 
[Nvons?], Karodpeva 
[ra ev Aatluw, rouoas 
5 [+ + + devrlépav & 7H 
[idita éavrlov rarpid. 
[kat dyo)va “Odvprea- 
[Kov]. 

This inscription could be read only very imperfectly by Le Bas 
(Voy. Arch., No. 609) with a glass. The left side of the inscription 
has been purposely defaced; and the edge of the stone is broken 
and jagged, so that it is not possible to determine how many letters 
have been lost. Inscriptions are not rare in which the same man is 
mentioned as citizen of several cities; for instance, C. 7. G., Nos. 
3425, 3426. The second inscription, after naming several cities of 
which Artemidoros was citizen, adds that he was citizen of many other 
cities (kal dAAwy roAAOv 7oAcwv woAeiTNs) « 

Damas, if that is the name of the athlete honored in our inscrip- 
tion, was originally a citizen of Smyrna, and was an adopted citizen of 
the other cities mentioned. He gained a victory at Tralleis (see last 
lines) and several other places. His rarpis included all places of 
which he was citizen. 

Tralleis claimed to be a colony of Argos (Strabo, p. 649) ; and for 
this reason the Trallians probably took special interest in the games 
of Argos. 
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No. X. 


On column in Turkish cemetery at Aidin. Copied by W.M. R. 
Att Jo Bind oie 


IGICGGONKAAYAIANONTON 
STEPANHPOPONKAIT PAMMATEA 


TOYAHMOYBOYAAPXHSANTA 
EIPHNAPXHSANTAALOPANOMH 

5 SANTASITQNHSANTAATIO 
YWWIN MP ELAS AIS XPYE000 
PHSANTAGYPAGYAAZ=ANTA 
TTANGGGYY PIAPXHSANTAAPTYPO 
TAMIEYSANT AAEKATIPQTEYSANTA 

10 TPAMMATEYSANTAKAITHS IAOSEBASTOY 
TEPOYSIASKAITQN@IAOZEBASTON 
NEQNKAIPQMAIQNYTOSXOMENON 
K AIEISTHNATOPANKIONASEIKOSI 
<K OY TAQSANTAA EKAIMOYEQSANTA 

15 KAITAY THN THN EZEAPANANTOYAENOS 
ANAQENTAKAITHI KAAYAIAIBOYAHI 
APGPGOY QSTEAAMBANEINKAOE 

K AGO NGZT0 = ENOAAEEKASTONBOY 


WH Y GWU OY HME PAX =N 
” Yi MU WMI UE KZEQZTHE 

YUJ=$—'. NH SG—/—| ' A\AZ=BOYAHE 

JVC SOYBAZSO0YTOYBOYAEYTOY 


[I'(atov) "lov ]ov KXavécavov rov otepavnddpov Kat 
Yprppatéa Tod SHpov, Bovapyyjoarta, eipyvapyyjoarta, 

5 @YopavouynoarvTa, TiT@VyTaVTA ard [LAre€a ]vdpeias, dis 
xpvacopopyoavra, [7a]padvdidéavra, trav lyyu | prapy7- 
TAVTA, ApPyvpoTapuEevoavTa, dexampwtevoarra, Y Pap pwa- 
lorevoavta Kal THS pitooeBdartov yepovoias Kal Tov 


, ve NAS 
proceBactwr véwy Kat ‘Papaiwr, trooydpuevoy Kat cis 
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THY ayopav Kiovas etkoot, okouvTAm@oavTa dé Kal povcd- 
Iscavra Kal tadtyy THy eSpav av7’ obdevds, dvab&ra Kat 
Th Kiavdia Bovdp (a)plyv] plilov adore hapBavew Kal’ 
éx[aotlov [é]ros évOade exacrov BovlAlev[77H |v [rpaérn 
éviav|tov Hucpa Snvapia Siakdo1a TevTHKoVTa* [77po- 
LWvonoapevov THS avalotacews THS LoryAns vrép] THs 
[Kralv8ias Bovdis [2é€]rov Baooov Tov Bovdevtov. 


This inscription was published by M. P. Constantinos in the 
Movectoy kat BiBdobyKn, 1875, P- 126, but inaccurately. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the city of Tralleis was very populous, it seems 
astonishing that the fabulously fertile valley of the Maeander could 
not supply the people with corn. Yet we know from the testimony 
of other inscriptions (C.Z G., 2927: cetwrycarra dé Kal Tov azo 
Aiytrrov cetrov, etc.; 2930: CELTWVHTAVTA amd Atyvrrou, etc.) that 
Tralleis was, at least at times, compelled to bring corn from Egypt. 
It is also clear from this that the Alexandria from which Claudianus 
brought his corn can be no other than the Alexandria of Egypt. 

In line 14, the reading oxovrAdcarra. is certain. In Stephani 
Thesaur., $.V. oKxotvthwors, the following is given: “ Scuswlatio, vests - 
practextura, instita, ornatura in ima vestis parte.” Tero in Isagog. 
qepl evOvpeTpiKav ? EiOvperpuxoy pey ody éorw wav TO KATO pAKOS pOVOV 
petpovpevov, oo7ep év Tats oKxouvtAdcecw of orpodiodo. Kal éy Tots 
évdikois TH KUpaTia Kal 600 Tpos [KOS povov peTpelras. It seems 
probable from this that the lower part of the wall of the Exedra was 
ornamented with a pattern. Dindorf, in Steph. Thesaur., gives to 
povodw the meaning “49 adorn with mosaic,” “ opere musivo orno.” 
It appears then that Claudianus ornamented the Exedra with a dado 
and a mosaic pavement at his own expense, and that this stone, 
bearing the inscription in his honor, was placed in the Exedra. 

No. V. gives great assistance in restoring the latter part of this 
inscription. In line 17, «is vou seems very plausible and appro- 
priate ; but Mr. Ramsay has noted in his copy the possibility of a A 
at the commencement of the line.* 





* Ap--P-OT, i.e. (&)p[yulp[fov, is given above on the authority of Mr. 
Ramsay (December, 1884). — EDD. 
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Nook, 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R.S.S. 


THSKAIPIAOSEBASTOSM 
AYPHAIONSQTHPABOYAEY 
THNKAIPIAOSEBASTONT ON 
YIONAAEA®ONM AY PHAI 
OYAMMIANOY BOYAEY TOY 
KAIPIAOSEBASTOYKAI 
TPAMMATEQS TOYAHMOY 
NIKHSANTA 
TONIEPONAFQNATQNETIAP 
TIATQNKAITONIEPON 
ATQNATQNHPAKAEION 
TTAIAQNTTAT KPATION 
KAIISAPFQPONTQNOAYMTTIQN 
ETTIIEPEQSAIABIOYTOYAI 
15 OSTOYAAPASIOYPAAOYIOY 
KAEITOSOENOYSTOYKPATI 
=TOYAIZASIAPXOYTTPQTO! 
ARIARTTATPOSYTTATIKOY KAY 
TTATTITOYSYNKAHTIKQNTHS 
20 0 AYTOYTTENTAETHPIAOS 


or 


1( 


[Kaftépwoer 6 detva Bovdev]r)s Kal priocéBacros 

M. Avpyhuov Lorjpa Bovdeuvriy Kat pritocéBacrov Tov 
bulov, adehpoy M. Adpndéov “Appuavod Bovdevtod Kat 
prroceBdorov Kal ypauparéws Too Symov, vurhoavra 
10 Tov Lepov ayava Tov YaLalpruarayv Kal TOV Lepov ayava 
Tov “Hpakdelov ratdwv TayKpatvov, kat ioaywyov TOV 
15°Ohupariov én tepéws Sid Biov Tov Avs tod Aapaciov 
Pdaoviov Kietoocbévous roo Kpatiotou Sis “Acidpxov, 
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7 > oF ‘ c ”“ WN 4, 
mpotolv] Actas, matpos vraricov Kali] mamrou ovv- 
LKANTUKaY THS evvaTyns avTov TevTaeTypidos.” 


The Herakleia of Tralleis are mentioned in C. 7. G., 2936; the 
ayav tv Sraptiarév seems to be mentioned here and in No. XII. 
for the first tirne. 

In Tralleis, Zeus was worshipped under the name of Larasios, the 
priest of Zeus Larasios being one of the principal dignitaries of state 
(cf. Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 604). This last 
seems also clear from the fact that Flavius Kleitosthenes is priest for 
life of Zeus Larasios besides holding-the high office of Asiarch. 

This inscription belongs to the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third century ap. The grandsons of Kleitosthenes are 
mentioned as having attained to senatorial rank, and Greeks were 
rarely admitted to the Roman Senate before the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 





* M. Pappadopoulos-Kerameus, Chargé a’une mission paléographique en 
Orient par le Syllogue Littéraire Grec de Constantinople, has had the goodness 
to send me the following letter in regard to Nos. XI. and XII. One cannot 
reasonably be expected to be acquainted with all that is published in the news- 
papers of Smyrna; still I am happy to make amends for my shortcomings in this 
respect by inserting the letter of M. Pappadopoulos-Kerameus in full. 


Ey Kovotaytwourdret, 24 dep. 1884. 

-EAAOYyimOTaTe Kipte, — Ev Te Tedevtaly Tedxel TOY Mittheilungen, 4 Heft, 
o. 332, Snuooredere bw’ apd. II, errypaphy ex Tpdddcwy aytiypapeioay bp tuav 
kal rod Kowvod pidou x. W. M. Ramsay. "AAAG Thy emvypaphy TavTaY Thy &popacayv 
Tov AiphAtov Stipa kal tov KAertoabévny ednuocievoa Td mpdrov eye autos, Thy 
31 “Iovalov, 1874, &v TH Spupvaikh epnmeptd. “Audardeca,” No. 2061. Td buére- 
pov avriypapov oddeulay exer Siapopay mpos THY euhy &Boow~ pdvoy 5& og: THY 1877, 
ypammhy aveyvwca YTIATIKAN, kal 4 dvdyvwors palveral mor mpoTimoTepa, T) be I 
rod KAL aveyiéckeTo KdAALoTO rére. —’Ev TG abtg redxer katexwploare im apd. 
12 teudxiov duolas picews emvypapas, 5¢ ov BiopBoire Thy endow “‘Ounpov” 
(1874, 7.39). “AAN & 7é ate “‘Ounpe” (1877, 7: 175-176), eSnpoctevoa 
kal eye doxlusoy Siopldcews roo ev Adby@ Tewaxlov mparywarevdmevos TH Kare Thy 
"Egeotay Adpitoay kal Thy mapa TpdrAdcot Adpagcay. 

Katro. div oxoy Td evTYXNMA ya yywplow tuas mpotwmnKas, éxpiva Suws kadrdy 
va Koworohow duiv 7 avwrépw kal cuvdpa va cvyxap@ das 314 Tas omovdalas 
pedéras ial épevvas TS &pxarororyinys ApepikaviKns TXOATS, NS amoreAcite €koXov 
péAos. 

erodes Aoumdy Sti & amodex OTe edxaplorws Tas euas onuerdoers Kad bre Oa 
evapeoTnOATe va morhonte avTay xphow brov dei, 

SiaTeA@ peta Tysis Kal broAnVyews 
>A. Tammaddmovaos-Kepauevs. 
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The word cicaywyds (line 13), for eivaywyevs, occurs only in one 
other place (C. Z G., 2932), and then in an inscription of Tralleis. 
But in neither case does the context show whether the word means 
the founder or simply the marshal of the games. But that the 
latter is the meaning here is evident ; for in the sense of founder it 
could not refer even to the dvavéwors in 129 A.D. (see p. 103), which 
was at least half a century earlier than our inscription. It appears 
from ris evvdrns abrod mevraerypidos that Kleitosthenes held the 
priesthood nine successive periods of four years (p. 103). 


—0504 co —— 


INO Xsr hs 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin, 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. Published in "Opnpos, 


Pe fs 39. . ° ° . . . . . 
YIONNIKHEANT Ai 
TEPONTONLTTAPTIATA 
ATQNATTAIAQNTTAAHN 
NIKHCANTAAEKALTONIE 
PONATQNATQNAAEIQN 
EMMEPEQEAIABIOY TOYAIOE 
TOYAAPAT IOY®AAOYIOY 
[O deta Kafiépwoe tov Seva] vidv vxyoavta [Tov] 
(iepov Tov Srapridltynv] dyava raidwy radnv, vKyoarta 
dé Kal Tov iepdv ayava Tov “Ahelwv eri iepéws did Biov 
tov Aws tov Aapalaliov, Pdaoviov [KXertoabévovs Tov 
KpatioTou dis *“Aoiapxou, mpotov Acias,] etc. See No. XI. 


In line 2, the reading TEPON is certain, but T is clearly a mistake 
for |, and hence tov tepov must be restored. 

The dyav 6 Sapriarys is mentioned in No. XI.; indeed, the two 
inscriptions are contemporary, as the name of the priest of Zeus 
Larasios indicates. 

Games called “AAewa were also celebrated at Philadelphia (C. Z G., 
3416, 3427, 3428), and at Rhodes (C. /. G., 3208, 5913). 
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Novor ren 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. Published in "Opnpos, 


1873, p. 490. 
INTONKPATIS:10N 


OYTTATONEYEPIFE THN 
TTPOFONQNTHSEAY 
TTATPIAOS - HAAM 
5 JTATHMHTPOTTOAI 
ISASIASKAINEQKC 
~TQNZEBASTQNKA 
PEQNTPAAAIANQN 
TTOAIS 


- oly Tov kpatvot lov [av ]Ovmarov, evepyéernv 
[ex] mpoyovev THs éav[tov] matpidos, 7 aplapolrary 
/ w~ > 4 x 4 nan an 
pentpomonels thls “Acias Kat vewkLopos] tav Ye_Baotov 
Kalica] péwv Tpad\avev TONts. 
Tralleis is called vewxdpos on coins of Caracalla, but not on those 
of his successors. 


* —,05¢0-0-—— 


No. XIV. 


On a milestone, now built into a garden wall about two 
miles west of Aidin. First copied in 1880 by W. M. 
Ramsay, who published the last two lines in the Fournal 
of Hellenic Studies, 1881, p. 47. The whole was published 
by Mommsen, from Mr. Ramsay’s copy, in the Ephemeris 
Epigraphica, 1884, p. 65. /¢ was afterwards copted by J. R. 


S. S. 12 1884, 
YW YWMON 
SYISAPAYCCYW/, 
MANIC VJWM]W]iu“é? 
MAXIMYY ll 
IMP» XXIl-P.P. COS 
MI AA 


LES INSCRIPTIONS OF TRALLEIS, 


Caisar A[u]g(ustus) G[er]- 

‘manicu[s Pontifex ] 

Maxim[us], - - - > 

Imp(erator) XXII., P(ater) P(atriae), Co(n)s(ul) - 
Mi(\ua) tTpudkovra ev.* 


The stone is badly defaced. It is the thirty-first milestone on the 
Roman road from Ephesos to Tralleis, and is still near its ancient 
site. The thirtieth milestone on the same road still exists at 
Dedekieui, about two miles west of Tralleis, and its inscription has 
been published, incorrectly by Le Bas (Voy. Arch., 1652 ¢), cor- 
rectly in the Movgetoy, etc., of the Smyrna School, 1876-78, p. 48. 


————-0 5G o'o- —— 


No. XV. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and/. R.S. S. 


NERVA 
Gyj7P-P 
ESIMVS 
ARVMCE 
5 DARIAMC 
LLIANOR \ 
RNATAM-AD 
VOBVS 
KPATOPINE 
10 ATPITTATPIz 
—IMOSATTE 
OZAATOME 
~YMNA*! 





; * The text is given according to the latest copy, sent by Dr. Sterrett from 
Aidin, May 22, 1884. This. differs essentially from that published in the A/Zz- 


theilungen. Mr. Ramsay, in April, 1884, read CI ++ DI, ie. Cl[au]dif[us], in 
line 1.— Epp. 
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This inscription was published in the “Opypos, 1873, p. 537; but 
the stone has been considerably mutilated since, four fragments of 
lines, which are given in the "Opypos, having been broken off at the 
end. ‘These four lines are important for the restoration of the in- 
scription. ‘They read: 

AIANOISTHITTO 
15 AIOQNKOSMH=2 
OYSENAYTQ 
KAOIEPQS 
Also in line 12,”Ouypos has TPOTTOSOAATOMI, which gives a hint 
in regard to the restoration. There is, however, no O between the 
= and A. 
[Imp (eratori) ] Nerva[e Caes(ari) ] 
[Aug(usto) ] P(atri) P(atriae) 
[On]esimus, [Aug(usti) ](ibertus), proc(urator) ] 
[lapicaedin Jarum, ce[llam] 
5 [calijdariam g[ymnasii in] 
[usum Tra ]llianor[um ] 
fex]Jornatam ad 
- + + [d]uobus [dedicavit] 
[Adro]xparope Néelpove Kaicapt] 

10 [SeBaore mlarpi mat pildos] 
CPOvio]usos aelAedOepos YeBaorov,] 
[érizpomlos Natopeliov, | 
[7d Oeppdv Tod ylupvaloiov] 

[rapa Tpad]\avois 7H ole] 
+++ + \iOov (?) Koopno 
S ope eee 


- kalépwo ev] 


Since the publication of the inscription in the AM2ftheclungen, it 
has been published by Th. Mommsen in the Zphemeris Epigraphica, 
1884, p. 61, from a copy sent him by Mr. Ramsay. On Tine’ 7, 
Mommsen remarks: “Possis supplere semplis et 15, 16 [va]ovs, 
scilicet ut ea non comprehensa fuerint ipsa cella, sed ad eam aliquo 
modo adiuncta”’; and on lines 14, 15: “ Deest praeterea vocabulum 
quoddam respondens ‘crustationt.” 
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The stone was probably a broad one, and for this reason a restora- 
tion is difficult; still the general tenor of the inscription may be 
made out.* Marcus Aurelius Onesimus is mentioned in another in- 
scription of Tralleis (Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 612). 


—_—_059300——- 
Non Aves 

Slab in Turkish cemetery in Atdin. Copied by W. M. R. and 
OI ey SY 


SAGjA POY 
ANGYrONGEGAST 
IEPEAM 


APXIKH 
TOKE 
Oz 


NTO 
\M 
AN 
AT 
[Kai]oaLpa] Apovolov Tepp-] 
avluclov [Jel B]acz[or, ] 
Lapy ]repéa pLéyoror, | 
[Syulapyexyls e€ovaias | 
Lav]roxp[aropa, | 
[7 Bovdy Kat 6 dnp los 
[xafiépwcer | : 
The slab has been worn smooth by the action of water. The 
inscription refers most probably to the celebrated Germanicus, to 


whom the Senate assigned the whole of the Eastern provinces with 
the highest imperium. 





* Dr. Sterrett, in his latest copy, reads in lines 7,8, [ex]ornatam ad[iectis 
simulacris d]uobus [dedicavit]; and in lines 15-17, - + « AlOwy (2) Koouho[as Kal 
Tlods ev abr@ [Sv0 avdpidytas mpoabels| kabtépwal ev]. — Epp. 
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No. XVII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. RK. S.S. 


IMNHMEZONIAZ0O 
NOSTOYAPXETEIMOY 
KAIIASZONOSTC YIASONOS 
TOYAPXETEIMOYE20Y <IN 
SINAEENTA®HNTPYPE 
PINHTYNHAYTOY KAI 
EIKONINHOPETIZ7HMOY 


£0 


[TS] prynpelclov *“laco- 

vos TOU A pxeretpov 
ba 4 a? 4 

Kat Idcovos tLo]v “Idcovos 
“A 3 ’< yY 

Tov ApyXeTelpmov: e€ou- 

ow dé evtadny Tpvde- 

pw n yur” avTov Kat 


Eixoviv 7 Opér[7]n pov. 


OUvV 


Possibly Jason may be connected with the Jason who was a tragic 
actor of Tralleis. The nominatives Tpudepiy and Rixoviy are of 
singular nature. For evrady, see C.L. G., 3524, 11, and Assos In- 
scriptions (above), No. LXI. 


—_ 05 00— 


Nowell 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by J. R. S. S. Published in “Opnpos, 1873, p. 537: 
MAIANAPIAIEPOOQNT OZ 


FYNHAEETIAINETOY 
ATTOAAQNIOSAPTEMIAQPOY 
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Mauavdpva ‘lepodar7os, 
yur” d€ 'Ezrauvérov. 


> A7roAN@VLOS "A prepwlowpov. 


Two persons, probably of one family, were buried in the same 
grave. 


Apollonios, son of Artemidoros, is mentioned in the list of zpd&evor 
(Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 599 4, line 24). 


0-095 00 


Non KIX, 


In yard of Turkish hut on the western outskirts of Aidin. 
Copied by J. R. S. S. Published in” Opnpos, 1883, p. 491. 


APTEMIAQPOSMHNOAQPOY 
HPQESXPHSTOIXAIPETE 


“Aptrewidwpos Myvoddpov. 
"Hpwes XpPNaTOL, yaipere. 


The plural indicates that at least one other person was buried in 
the tomb with Artemidoros, but the name was never on this stone. 


——0.02820-0- 


Nowe 


On two unfluted columns, which now support the vestibule of 
the Eski Vent Djamessi in Aidin. Copied by J. R. S. S. 


M 


On the right of the entrance : OYAAEPIOY 
BEIT AAIOY 
On the left of the entrance : TETTIOY 


=KAPTOY 
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Nov 27. 


Found on the land of Etem Bey Djan Zade Djanoglou, on the 
western outskirts of Aidin, Copied by J. R. S. S. 


YjjTH==0P - ras coplov] 
OEISTTO © els 770 a 
KOSESTHNYCIY, eosies TR 


ETH: YNAIKO e THs Ly]vvarxdls] 


No. XXII. 
In the Liquorice Factory. Copied by W. M. R. 


bA 
1K SII=A ’ 
SA1 ATES) 
AP, Q 
ICITAIT H<IF 
AIEQNKAIO 
XOIPOSOHA 


This fragment is given, because the rest of the stone, which is at 
present built into a wall surrounding the factory, may be uncovered 
at some future time. 


ADDENDUM. 


AIDIN, May 22, 1884. 


A large round base, recently unearthed at Tralleis, has the 


following inscription, the beginning of which is wanting : — 


KA - MIOPIAATOYITATPQNO® - VAIIOYA - 
EPASTOYKAI¢OIBOY TONAPXONTQN 


AYTHS 
J. R. S. STERRETT. 


THE 


PaeAl RE HOR (DIONYSUS. 





BY 


JAMES R. WHEELER. 








@éarpov agi oyor, péya Kat Oavpaortov. 


— Ps. DICAEARCHUS. 
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THEATRE - DIONYSOS * ATHENS 
sured by EZiller (i877) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


3.0 582.0-0-———_ 


Ir is somewhat strange that, although more than twenty 
years have passed since excavations upon the Dionysiac 
Theatre were begun, no paper has yet appeared in English 
which gives anything like a thorough account of these most 
important ruins. The chapter in Dyer’s Anctent Athens is 
the only treatise on the subject of which the author knows ; 
and in this Mr. Dyer has omitted all mention of the scene- 
structure, and of the reliefs in the hyposcenium of Phaedrus. 
Other parts of the theatre, moreover, he has not treated 
with great thoroughness; but exhaustive consideration of a 
special subject is perhaps not to be expected in a genera} 
work like Ancient Athens. Even the list of German works 
upon the theatre is an exceedingly short one; an article of 
Dr. Wilhelm Vischer in the’ Mewes Schwetzerisches Museum 
(1863), republished in Vischer’s Kleene Schriften, Il. pp. 324- 
390, and one by Dr. Leopold Julius in the Zezschrift fir 
bildende Kunst, Vol. XIII. (1877), being the only two which 
present the subject in a manner that approaches complete- 
ness. The former article was written when the excava- 
tions were unfinished; and while it is exceedingly valuable 
in some respects, it is naturally deficient in others. The 
article by Dr. Julius, on the other hand, is comparatively 
new;-and although he occasionally seems inclined to make 
the ruins fit a preconceived theory, as in his views concern- 
ing the function of walls 12-13, 14, and 15 of the scene- 
structure,* the author unhesitatingly acknowledges the great 





* See the Plan of the Theatre. 
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help that he has obtained from this admirable article in 
preparing the present paper. Dr. Julius, however, has 
viewed the theatre, as he himself states, chiefly from an 
architect’s point of view, and has omitted much which 
belongs to a complete history of the building. The present 
article has been written after a stay in Athens of several 
months, during which the author made it a special work to 
study carefully the ruins of the theatre. He has made no 
startling discoveries, and does not lay claim to any great 
originality, though he believes that some facts have been 
brought to light which other students have overlooked. 
The object of this essay will, however, be attained if it 
provides American students with the means of forming 
a better idea of the greatness and magnificence of the 
Athenian Theatre. The accompanying plan of the theatre 
is essentially a copy of that made from a survey of Ernst 
Ziller, which was published, together with Dr. Julius’s article, 
in the Zeztschrift fiir bildende Kunst for 1877. 


Part. 1. 


_ AccorpDING to Suidas,* the Athenians began to build the Dionysiac 
Theatre, on the south slope of the Acropolis, in the 7oth Olympiad 
(500-496 B.c.), when the wooden seats of a previous structure gave 
way under the weight of the audience which was assembled to witness 
a contest between Aeschylus, Choerilus, and Pratinas. Whether this 
structure shared the fate of many other important buildings at Athens 
during the Persian invasions cannot be determined in the absence of 
records; but that there is work among the present ruins which dates 
from the fifth century B.c. there can be no doubt. We are therefore 
justified in assuming that even if the Persians destroyed the theatre 
in its unfinished state, it was soon afterwards rebuilt ; though its com- 
pletion was delayed until the beginning of the Macedonian period. 
We have no record of the condition of the building after the Persian 
wars, during the fifth century or the first half of the fourth century 
p.c.; but these are periods which witnessed the rise, perfection, and 
decline of the Athenian tragedy and older comedy ; and even though 
the theatre at that time may have been largely built of wood, it is 
impossible to suppose that it could have been in a very rough or 
unfinished condition. 

The first record of work done upon the theatre, later than 
that noticed by Suidas, is in a decree of the Athenian Assembly 
of Olympiad 109, 2 (343-342 B.C.),f commending the Senate 
for caring for the adornment of the theatre ; while from another 





* Suidas, under Iparlvas: aytnywvitero be (sc. Tpartvas) Aioxtaw te Kal 
Xoipla@, em tHs EBSounkooris Orvumiddos, Kal mpatos eypape Zatdpous. émideucvu- 
pévov 8& robrou avvéBy Ta ixpla ep’ v éorhkecav of Ocatal meceiv. Kal éx TovTOv 
Ogarpov akodounn >AOnvatos. 

PeGet4-, Let, Nowni4: eme[werHOn TH|s edxooulas Tod Oedrpov. See 
Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, p. 593, N- 53 see also on this whole point, C. Curtius 
in the Philologus, XXIV. p. 272, “Zum Redner Lykurgos.” For the inscription 
especially, cf. Philistor, I. p. 190; and A. Riedmauer in Verhandl. d. philol. Ges. 
in Wiirzburg, 1862, p- 77) cold, 
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inscription of about the same date we learn that a certain Cephisophon 
had charge of work which was going on there.* Another decree t 
of the Assembly, passed upon the motion of the orator Lycurgus in 
Olymp. 112, 3 (330-329 B.c.), records that a certain Eudemus of 
Plataea made large donations to the city at that time, including a gift 
to the theatre. This would seem to show that the building was not 
even then entirely finished. Its completion was certainly the work 
of the orator Lycurgus ; of this the Pseudo-Plutarch, Hypereides, and 
Pausanias give ample testimony, even were the decree of Stratocles 
wanting.t The language of the decree in honor of Eudemus seems 
to leave it uncertain whether the work upon the theatre had been 
finished at the time of its passage. It shows, at least, that the build- 
ing was not finished before 330-329 B.c., and we know that it was 
finished before the death of Lycurgus in 325-324 B.C. § 

The next record is a passage in Vitruvius (about the Christian 
era), who speaks of the Stoa of Eumenes || at Athens as an example 
of a method of construction in theatrical architecture, which provided 





* én) Td Oeatpicdy: Knopioopay Kepadtiwvos "Adidvaios. Cf. Wachsmuth, Z. c., 
and especially Philologus, XXIV. p. 272. For the inscription itself, cf. Verhandl. 
d. philol. Ges. in Wiirsburg, 1862, p. 88, col. B’. 

+ Cf. Wachsmuth, S. 4., 599, N. 2, with references: kal viv [ém]i[5éd]o[xer] 
eis THY Tolnow Tov oTadi[ov] Kal Tod Bedrpov Tod Tavaby|va|xod xtAwa Cedyn Kab 
TatrTa wémoupey dmavta m[pd Tlavabnvalay Kaba iréoxeTo, WO Tod TMavabnvaikod von 
seiner richtigen Stelle nach oradfov nur durch ein Versehen des Steinmetzen ver- 
schlagen ist. See C. /. 4., II. 1, No. 176. 

t Plut. Vit. X. Oratt., 841 c: rd év Awovdcov Odarpoy émictatav émerédecev 
(sc. Aveotpyos). In 852 the decree of Stratocles is given (Whpicua I’): see § 5, 
jplepya mapadaBdoy Tots Te vewoolkous Kad Thy okevoOhKny, kad Td Ogatpov Td Atovu- 
giaxdy eeipydcaro. For the actual fragments of the decree of Stratocles, see 
C. Z. A., II. 1, No. 240 (see line 5), and Philol., XXIV. pp. 83-114. Hyper., 
fragm. 121 (Blass): woddunce 5& 7d O€atpov. Paus., I. 29, 16: oikodouhpara 8& 
emeteAece mev Td VéaTpoy Erépwy Smaptapéevwr. 

§ See Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, p. 599, N. 2, especially the remarks at the 
end of the note. 

T Vitruv., V. 9: Post scaenam porticus sunt constituendae, uti, cum imbres 
repentine interpellaverint, habeat populus quo se recipiat ex theatro choregiaque 
laxamentum habeant ad comparandum. Uti sunt porticus Pompeianae itemque 
Athenis porticus Eumeniae (word emended) ad theatrum Patrisque Liberi fanum. 

| As to the interest taken by Eumenes in Athens, cf. Herzberg, Griechenland 
unter Rom, I. pp. 178, 479; also Plutarch, Viz. Anton., 60, whence we know 
that he was honored by a statue on the Acropolis; 7 8 abth @veAAa Kad rods 


By =~ > Ve 
Evmevovs kal "Artddou kodocaods emryeypaupevous *Avrwyelvous *AOhvnow éumecodoa 
mdvous ex moAAGy avérpewer. 
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for a portico behind the scene-structure (post-scaenam), that the 
audience might have a place to betake themselves in inclement 
weather, and that there might be space for the formation of the 
chorus. This Eumenes is probably Eumenes II. of Pergamus, and 
the elder brother of Attalus II., who built the Stoa at Athens which 
is called after hisname.* He reigned from 197 to 159 B.c. The infor- 
mation, however, in regard to this Stoa of Eumenes is so scanty, 
and the text of Vitruvius so corrupt, that it is impossible to come to 
any certain conclusion as to the position of the building. It may 
have been in immediate connection with the scene-structure on the 
south, a view which Dr. Ulrich Koehler seems to hold; but there 
are strong arguments for placing it between the theatre and the 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus. The inscription upon the flight of steps f 
which leads up from the orchestra to the present stage furnishes us 
with the only record that we have of further additions to the theatre. 
This inscription, of which we shall speak below at greater length, is 
commonly assigned to the reign of Septimius Severus (193-211 A.D.). 
At this point all traces of the history of the theatre are lost ; and 
during the middle ages § it disappeared so completely from view that 





* Cf. Wachsmuth, S. 4., p. 642, N. 3. 

+ Mittheilungen d. deutsch. archéol. Inst. im Athen, UI. p. 151. 

t~ Wachsmuth, S. 4., p. 704, N. 2. 

§ Cf. Mommsen’s Athenae Christianae, Cc. V., in regard to the various struct- 
ures erected in different parts of the theatre during the middle ages. 


Mention is made of the theatre in a passage in one of three fragments in Miil- 
ler’s Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, Il. p. 254, which are ascribed to 
Dicaearchus (B.C. 320). After describing the entrance to the city by the Sacred 
Way from Eleusis, the writer enumerates several of the more important buildings 
in the city, beginning: ’Q8efoy ray ev TH oixoumévn Kdddorov* B€arpoy akwWAoryor, 
péya kad Oavuaordy. Miiller, however, in his commentary points out that there is 
great doubt of the authenticity of the fragment. Wachsmuth (S. 4., pp. 44, 45) 
absolutely rejects it, on the ground that it is chronologically impossible for the 
passage to be as old as Dicaearchus, since in it the Olympieium is spoken of as 
juuteadgs, which could not have been its condition until after the time of Anti- 
ochus IV., Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.). Wachsmuth refers the fragment with 
probability to Heracleides Criticus, who is quoted by the Apollonius whose writ- 
ings form a part of the collection entitled Tapadotoypdpo:, edited by Westermann 
(Braunschweig, 1839). Cf. Pauly, R. Zncyel., 1. 2, p. 1321, and Smith, Dict. 
Gr. and R. Biog. and Myth., 1. p. 239 (6): Apollonius (c. 19) quotes from this 
Heracleides, rep) rv ev ‘EAAdS: méAcwy, a passage which is found almost exactly 
in another of the three fragments ascribed to Dicaearchus. See Miiller, II. p. 232. 
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the travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are hope- 
lessly in the dark even as to its site. Stuart, for instance, writes of 
the Odeum of Regilla under the name of the “Theatre of Bacchus,” 
while he mistakes the true site of the theatre for that of the Odeum 
of Pericles.* Richard Chandler was the first to recognize the true 
site; and Leake, by calling attention to the now well-known coin of 
the Payne-Knight collection in the British Museum, removed all 
doubt on the subject. This coin, although valueless in its details, at 
least proves conclusively that the theatre lay at the eastern end of 
the south side of the Acropolis, since otherwise the eastern front of 
the Parthenon could not have been represénted on it.t 

Excavations were first made upon this spot by Athenian archae- 
ologists shortly before 1860, but these led to no other result than the 
uncovering of the steps which are hewn in the rock near the former 
site of the choragic monument of Thrasyllus. Early in the year 
1862, the German architect Strack came to Athens; and, after some 
delay in obtaining permission from the owners of the soil, excavations 
were begun under his supervision on the.seventeenth of March. On 
the twenty-second of March, step 17 of xepxis 1 (left) { was uncov- 
ered; and on the third of April, the double throne bearing the 
inscriptions kypvxos and orparyyod was also laid bare. Soon after, 
the discovery of the row of marble chairs which enclose the orches- 
tra, and of the orchestra itself, made it clear that important remains 
were waiting to be uncovered. On the third of June, Strack left 
Athens ; and, after this time, all the excavations were under the direc- 
tion of the Archeological Society of Athens. With some interrup- 
tions, the work, so well begun, was continued until 1865, when the 
theatre was left substantially in its present condition. That part of 
the western retaining wall which is near the Acropolis, however, was 
not uncovered until the excavations of 1877 laid bare the contiguous 
Asclepieion. 

The Athenian archzologists Rhousopoulos and Koumanoudes have 
given reports of the excavations made in 1862, the former in the 








* Antiquities of Athens, Il. p. 23. 

+ This coin is figured in Dyer’s Ancient Athens, and in Smith’s Dict. of Geog, 
WG TOs heise 

{ By reference to the plan, the numbering of the repxldes in the xotAop will be 
made clear. See also the first note on p. 149 (below). 
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"Apxarodoyexyn “Ednpepis, the latter in the ®iAvorwp, Voll. 
III. and IV. In 1863, Dr. Vischer of Bale wrote the excellent 
paper above mentioned, with a more general treatment of the sub- 
ject, in the Mewes Schweizerisches Museum. The only plan of the 
theatre which existed before the year 1870 was the somewhat incom- 
plete one by the architect Ernst Ziller, which was published in the 
"Apxacodroyixy Ednpepis for 1862. In 1870, however, more 
complete drawings were made by the same architect ; and these, with 
some additions, were published in 1877 in the Zetéschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, X111., accompanied by the paper of Julius, already mentioned. 
Two short articles, by Professor Fr. Christian Kirchhoff, in the Pro- 
gramme des Koniglichen Christianeums 2 Altona for 1882 and 1883, 
complete the list of publications which treat of the theatre: the title 
of the former is,’ Vergleichung der Ueberreste vom Theater des Dio- 
nysos su Athen aus dem 5° Jahrhundert vor Christi mit den Regeln 
des Vitruv fiir die Erbauung griechischer Theater und mit meiner 
orchestischen Hypothese ; that of the lattter is, Neue Messungen der 
Ueberreste vom Theater des Dionysos in Athen, nebst einigen Bemer- 
kungen. 


PART LA. 


—0595,00—_ 


A Greek theatre consists of three parts: the scene-structure (with 
the stage), the orchestra, and the xotAov or auditorium. These parts 
are so distinct that they must be discussed separately. First, we 
shall consider the ruins of the scene-structure. 


THE SCENE-STRUCTURE.* 


— 


As a preface to any explanation of the complicated lines of wall 
which lie upon the south side of the theatre, it should be said that the 
problem which they present is no easy one, and that, outside of cer- 
tain quite distinct limits, definite statements concerning them must 
rest chiefly on uncertain theories. It is, however, possible to make 
out the foundations of the oldest or Hellenic scene and of the post- 
scenium wall at the back of it with a high degree of certainty ; and 
we may also feel sure of the position of the ancient parascenia, though 
their exact limits cannot be defined. Some traces also remain of work 
which probably belongs to the time of Lycurgus. The additions to the 
theatre made in Roman times, however, make many points uncertain, 
though we can generally distinguish the Roman from the Hellenic work 
both by construction and by position. 

The lines of wall ro—11, 6-8 and 7-9 (at right angles with 10-11), 
and 20-22, form the skeleton, as it were, of the whole building. We 
shall later see reason, however, for thinking that 20-22 originally had 
the support and covering of a contiguous wall on the south, which was 
probably narrower than the present Piraic-stone wall 23-24. All the 
walls first mentioned are built of conglomerate stone, and are of care- 





* See the plan of the theatre. The dotted parts represent conglomerate 
stone; and those which are ‘‘ cross-hatched” denote that Piraic stone is used, or 
that evidence exists of its former presence. 
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ful and solid construction ; though at present the wall 20-22 has fallen 
a good deal out of line, probably because for centuries it has been 
without support, except from the surrounding earth, for a height 
varying from five to ten feet. There can be little doubt that these 
older walls date from the erection of the first permanent theatre; that 
is, from the fifth century before Christ. 

The wall ro-11 is the foundation of the scene (o«nv7) ;* in front 
of this, and connected with it, was the stage (Aoyetov), supported upon 
its outer or northern side by the wall of the hyposcenium (ézocKyjvov). 
No remains of any hyposcenium dating from Hellenic times have been 
found ; but it is obvious that any such structure must have been re- 
moved in Roman times to make room for the larger stage, which, 
according to the fashion of the day, } was carried far forward into the 
orchestra. ‘The cross-walls, 6-8 and 7-9, are the foundations of the 
inner walls of the parascenia (rapacxyjva) ; and, according to Leopold 
Julius, 16 and 17 are the foundations of their outer walls.{| Much of 
the wall 16 is destroyed; but its construction is by no means good 
enough to put it on a par with such walls as ro-11, 20-22, 6-8, and 
7-9. Little can be said with confidence of the wall 17; it is much 
destroyed, and has evidently served its day as part of a Roman struc- 
ture. I do not believe, therefore, that these walls 16 and 17 are part 
of the original Hellenic structure, though they doubtless occupy very 
nearly the position of the original walls of the parascenia. All traces 
of the front wall of the parascenia are gone, and it is impossible to 
say how far both the walls 6-8 and 7-9, with the outer walls corre- 
sponding to them, originally extended; probably, however, they 
reached very nearly to the line on which now the little stylobates 
with Doric columns stand, at 3 and 4.§ 

I must confess myself unable to solve the problems presented by 
the Piraic-stone walls 12-13, 14, and 15. Julius does not hesitate 





* Tt is interesting to note that the position of wall 10-11 is nearly, if not ex- 
actly, in accord with the rules which Vitruvius gives (V. 7. 1) for the position of 
the scene in a Greek theatre; that is, if we accept the arc upon which the front 
line of the marble chairs is set as the circumference of the orchestra circle. 

+ See Strack, Das altgriechische Theatergebiude, p. 4 and Plate III.; also 
Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks, p. 254 ff. 

+ Zeitsch. f. bildende Kunst, DIT p230. 

§ The wall 6-8 now extends beyond the line of 3, as in the plan; but this 
could not have been the case in Hellenic times. 
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to assign them to the time of Lycurgus,* and he believes them to 
have been erected to strengthen the older walls in front of them, so 
that the foundations might thus be fitted to carry the stone building 
which was then erected in place of a previous wooden one. But 
these walls stand distinctly by themselves, and do not at all form a 
united whole with ro-11, as they should do if they were intended to 
bear the renovated structure of the fourth century. Except the 
wall 14 (which, owing to the incomplete condition of the excavation 
at this point, cannot be thoroughly examined), these walls are very 
carelessly built, though the blocks of stone are large. In view of 
these facts, I think it is very doubtful whether they date from any 
time when good Hellenic work was in vogue. The opinion that the 
first scene-structure was built of wood, though it is held by Julius 
and many other scholars, and possibly may be correct, is still a theory, 
which many refuse to accept.f 

The wall 20-22 is the foundation wall of the postscenium. At 
the back of this runs the wall 23-24, consisting at present of a single 
course of Piraic stone, which rests upon the foundations of 20-22 
(as shown in Fig. 1). The theory which Julius has proposed in 
explanation of walls 12-13, 14, and 15, that they were added at the 
time of Lycurgus to strengthen the older foundation, he applies also 
to wall 23-24. This, in his opinion, was added to make the founda- 
tion of the postscenium suitable for the more perfect building which 
it is supposed was erected upon them during the fourth century. In 
any case, it is evident that the wall 20-22 must always have had some 
kind of a facing on the south side, since the structure, as shown in 
the cross section, plainly betokens this. Accepting for the moment 
the theory of Julius, that the wall 23-24 belongs to the building of 
Lycurgus, the width of the block % shows that, from the very begin- 
ning, it supported a broader wall than 20-22. The addition of so 
broad a supporting wall as 23-24 would have necessitated a widening 
of the foundation ; so that, if 23-24 was added in the fourth century 
B.C., the block g must date from the same time. As to walls 12-13, 





PI Seerpeeoye 

+ For Julius’s view, cf. Uhrlichs in Verhandl. der 20 Philol-Vers., 1861, pp: 
45 f.; and Bursian, Allgemeine Encyklopidie: Griechische Kunst, Sec. UXXXII. 
p- 449; and, for the opposite view, C. Curtius in Philogus, XXIV. pp. 261-283, 
Zum Redner Lycurgus, section on the Theatre. 
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14, and 15, I have previously expressed the opinion that the theory 
of Julius is not a very probable one. I cannot, therefore, think that 
these walls furnish any basis for an argument as to the origin of wall 
23-243; and I believe, further, that there are no sufficient grounds 
for the theory that the additions of Piraic stone behind the foundation 








“1 





The above is a rough sketch of a section of the two walls, showing the relative 
position of the blocks of stone. The line a4 represents the inner or northern side 
of the wall 20-22, the line ¢-c the outer or southern side of the wall 23-24. The 
thickness of 20-22 is 0.70 m., and that of 23-24 is 1.40 Mm. 


of the ancient scene and those at the back of the postscenium are 
corresponding parts of the renovated structure of the fourth century. 
There are, however, some other facts, not alluded to by Julius, which 
make it probable that the wall 23-24 was a part of the structure 
of this date. In the first place, a line in the stone is visible which 
runs the whole length of the wall 23-24 at. the point ¢ (Fig. 1). 
This line marks the limit of a course of stone which once occupied 
the space between ¢ and f. Next, following the same wall along 
to the angle at 24 (plan of theatre), we find a block of Hymettian 
marble (marked black), divided on the southern surface by a vertical 
line into two parts, so that it has the appearance of two blocks ; and 
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this block exactly fills the space at this point between e and / (Fig. r). 
A little farther to the west, upon the same wall, stand three or four 
blocks of Piraic stone (not indicated upon the plan), narrower than 
the block of Hymettian marble. ‘hese at first sight look as if they 
could not be zz s¢#z; but a closer observation removes all doubt, 
and we find traces of iron clamps, which must have been used to 
fasten on another course of stones in front. Clamps were also used 
to bind together the Piraic blocks themselves. From these facts we 
reach the conclusion, that the single broad course of Piraic stone, of 
which the wall 23-24 at present consists, was never carried higher at 
its present width than it now is; that above this, the wall 20-22 was 
covered by a wall of Piraic stone of the thickness of the blocks of 
this stone just mentioned ; and that this wall was faced by slabs of 
Hymettian marble, which concealed the Piraic stone and gave the 
wall sufficient thickness to fill up the space between e and / (Fig. r). 
It is a fact worth noticing, that the eastern division of the block 
of Hymettian marble which fits into the corner at 24 is not finished 
smoothly upon the southern surface, and that the width of this por- 
tion exactly corresponds with a line which is visible upon the Piraic- 
stone wall 24-26. We have therefore ground for supposing that the 
facing of Hymettian marble extended around the corner at 24, and 
that thus the unfinished part of the marble block was originally coy- 
ered. This use of Hymettian marble points to work not earlier than 
the fourth century ;* but the character of these walls, and their close 
connection with an essential part of the theatre, seem to me to indi- 
cate that they are of this earlier date, rather than later. It is probable, 
therefore, that in this wall 23-24, built up with 20-22, we have the 
postscenium wall of the fourth century B.c. To the same period 
belong also the walls 29, 25-26, and 24-26 with its continuation 
31, which lie in close connection with 23-24. ‘These are of Piraic 
stone, built on foundation of conglomerate stones. It is impossible to 
determine exactly what was the nature of the structure to which these 
walls served as foundations, though their general character strongly 
suggests that a stoa of some kind was erected at this southern side 
of the theatre. The fact that these walls seem to form an essential 
part of the main scene-structure would seem to show that they might 





* See Koehler, Mittheilungen des deutschen archéol. Institutes in Athen, III. 
Bz34 
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be the foundation of a stoa which had been added at the time of 
Lycurgus ;* but, on the other hand, the great number of fragments 
of a later date which are scattered about suggest that we may have 
here the stoa of Eumenes, which was “post scaenam.”f I rather 
incline to the former view, but admit frankly that sufficient evidence 
to establish it is still wanting. 

Of the wall 31, which extends in a southerly direction from 25-26, 
and of the wall 18, I can offer no explanation; they seem, however, 
to lie in close connection with an Hellenic structure. The little piece 
of wall, too, which cuts into 25-26 at an angle (30 in the plan), gives 
no hint of its purpose ; it is later than the wall into which it is built, 
as its construction and position plainly show. The wall 27-28 also 
must be passed by without explanation, as the destruction of the 
building is so complete at this point as to leave no room even for 
conjecture. 

All other existing remains of the scene-structure date from Roman 
times, and there is evidence that even as early as the beginning of the 
Christian era extensive additions were made to this part of the build- 
ing. Julius has aptly pointed out the close resemblance between 
certain monolith arches of Hymettian marble, found among the ruins, 
and those of the aqueduct at the back of the Tower of the Winds, 
which carried water from the Acropolis to the Clepsydra,{ and was 
built shortly before the Christian era.$ The resemblance between 





* Dyer, in Ancient Athens (p. 341), quotes a passage from Andocides, De 
Myst., § 38: mel 5& mapa 7d mpombAaov Tod Avovicou iy (sc. 6 AvokAclins), épav 
avOpdrous ToAAoVs amd Tod @delov xataBalvovras «is Thy dpxhotpav. ‘This, he 
thinks, refers to a “ propylaeum or screen” attached to the theatre on the south. 
But 7d mporbAaoy may refer simply to the gateway of the enclosure sacred to 
“Dionysus, which need not have been very imposing to have this name applied to 
it.) .(CE. Mr. Dyer’s own note I, p. 341, on the expression “ éy Acovigou.”) The 
statement of Mr. Dyer’s views of the condition of the theatre previous to the time 
of Lycurgus is, moreover, hardly consistent with his deduction from the words of 
Andocides. He speaks of the early theatre (p. 83) as being “a rude construc- 
tion in comparison with what Lycurgus the orator made it,” and afterwards states 
his belief that, in the time of Andocides, ninety years before Lycurgus finished 
the theatre, a “ magnificent propylaeum or screen ” existed upon the south side 
of the building. Cf. also Die Enneakrunosepisode bei Pausanias: G. Loeschke, 
Dorpati Livonorum. Schnakenburg, 1884. 

+ See Vitruv., V. 9, quoted on page 126 (above). 

t Zeitschrift fiir bild. Kunst, Xap i2363 

§ E. Curtius, in Séeben Karten 2. Topog. v. Athen: Text, p- 44. 
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these arches—or, one might perhaps with more correctness say, 
their identity of pattern —is certainly very striking, and makes it: 
highly probable that both constructions are of the same date. Upon 
wall 19, a structure of late date, rests a double pier of Hymettian 
marble, evidently not 7” s7#z. This was doubtless used to support 
the monolith arches ; and it also corresponds exactly in pattern to the 
piers which support the arches of the aqueduct just mentioned. We 
have, further, the wall 5, of Hymettian marble, and the little stylobate 
with its columns at 3, to which a structure at 4 on the other side of the 
scene (axyvn) corresponded. ‘These columns, which have their stylo- 
bate on a level with the floor of the orchestra, seem to have formed a 
part of a Roman scene ; it is, however, quite uncertain how they were 
connected with it. 

The marble reliefs, moreover, which are built into the stage of 
Phaedrus (1-2 in plan) cannot date from a period when Greek art 
was flourishing; on the other hand, they cannot be as late as the 
structure into which they have been built. It will appear later that 
originally they were ‘not intended to occupy their present place. 
These, therefore, also point to early Roman work. It is possible too 
that the theatre may have stood in need of some restoration shortly 
before the Christian era, since in 86 B.c. Sulla besieged the tyrant 
Aristion in the Acropolis, and during this siege we know that the Odeum 
of Pericles suffered serious damage.* It is not at all improbable, 
therefore, that the contiguous theatre was damaged at the same time. 

It remains to consider the walls 6-7 and 1-2, with the marble 
reliefs built into the latter, before we pass on to the orchestra. The 
wall 6—7 is finished on the top, for about half its width on the southern 
side, with slabs of Hymettian marble (marked black in the plan), 
upon which traces of columns are visible. This wall at first sight 
seems to be closely connected with the stylobates and columns at 3 
and 4; but it is undeniably of much inferior construction, and very 
probably of much later date.f It is built of loose irregular stones, 
carelessly heaped together. I cannot attempt to say how it was con- 





* CL. G., No. 357; Vitruv., V.9.1. See Appian, J/ithrid., § 38: Kad -Apiotlay 
avrois cuvépevyev, eumphoas Td @detov iva wh Eroluois EbAos adtika 5 SvAAas Exot 
THY akpdmoAw evoxAeiv. 

t Cf. Julius’s article, p. 238, where he inclines to the belief that the wall 6-7 
dates from the middle ages. 
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nected with the original scene-structure of the theatre, if indeed it 
is early enough to have formed a part of it at all.* 

The wall 1-2, the so-called hyposcenium of Phaedrus, is the latest 
addition to the theatre of which we have any knowledge. Its position 
alone would prove it to be extremely late work, even if bad construc- 
tion and other evidence did not betray its date. The line of this 
structure was so far advanced into the orchestra as to cut off exit and 
entrance by the two zdpodo, thus completely shutting in the orchestra. 
The western half only of this ruined stage is preserved, with the flight 
of steps by which it was reached from the orchestra. The upper 
step bears the following inscription : — 


Sot Tdde Kadov erev€e, prrdopyte, Biya Gentpov 
Paidpos Zwthov B.odeétopos "AtOidSos apyxos.t 


“ Phaedrus, Zoilus’ son, in life-giving Attica ruler, 
Built in thine honor this beautiful stage, O God of the orgy.” 


Archaeologists are inclined to identify this Phaedrus with the 
one whose name, with the addition of the designation Ilaavevs, 
the Paeanian, appears on a sun-dial which is now among the Elgin 
Marbles of the British Museum.{ The inscription upon the dial is 
referred by Boeckh to the reign of Septimius Severus (193-211 A.D.) ;§ 
and if the identity of Phaedrus is assumed as established, our hypo- 
scenium must date from the same period. Dittenberger, in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, assigns it without hesitation to this 
or even a later period; and this is well supported by the character 
of the letters of the inscription. 

The half of the stage of Phaedrus which remains is adorned with 
four groups of figures in high-relief,|| each group being separated from 
its neighbor by an unoccupied space, while in the middle, separat- 
ing the groups into two pairs, is the crouching figure of a Silenus 
in a deep niche. Upon the eastern side of the steps, a second 





* The two dotted lines between 6—7 and I-2 represent a medizeval wall which 
has been removed by the Archaeological Society of Athens. 

HC. IA ee Lia No. 239. 

+ For some discussion of this point, cf. Dyer’s Anczent Athens, p. 311; also 
Vischer, /Vewes Schweizerisches Museum, 1863, II. p. 70. 

§ C. I. G., No. 522. 

|| See the opposite plate, in which the steps of the stage and the reliefs are 


shown in two lines. 
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figure of a Silenus has been found, which undoubtedly was once the 
companion of the other, but now lies disengaged upon the ground. 
There can be no question that these reliefs are of older and better 
workmanship than the stage, and the clumsy way in which they have 
been introduced into their present position is clear proof that they 
were not originally intended for it. Julius points out that the edges 
of the separate slabs are so dressed that we must suppose them to 
have been originally set up contiguously, without niches or dividing 
spaces.* Further, the slabs have evidently been cut down at the top, 
so that the heads of the figures are now higher than the background 
to which they belong as reliefs. The Silenus, too, is still more evidently 
out of place ; and the fact (which can be observed on the disengaged 
figure) that both Sileni are completely finished at the back perhaps 
argues that they were not designed to stand in niches. 

These reliefs have been specially treated in an able article by 
F. Matz,t which presents so reasonable a theory of their various 
subjects that I propose in the main to follow it in what I have to say 
about them. 

The first two groups almost immediately suggest their own sub- 
jects. In the group on the left} a seated male figure first attracts 
our notice. Above the waist it is naked, but the lower part of the 
body is covered by a loosely draped garment. The figure, like all 
the others except the Silenus, is headless, and the left arm is broken 
off near the shoulder, while the right arm is wanting from the elbow. 
Before the seated figure is a standing one, evidently of a younger 
man, over whose left shoulder a garment is thrown, which falls down 
behind as far as the knee-joint, and in front covers the left breast 
and most of the left arm. His right arm is wanting below the elbow, 
and the right leg also is gone. Upon his left arm he bears the 
figure of an infant, which is much mutilated, the lower part of the 
body, slightly draped, being alone preserved. 





* Zeitschr. fiir bild. Kunst, XIII. p. 239: Als technische Grund fiir eine 
urspriinglich andere Verwendung ist anzufiihren, dass die Seitenflachen Stoss- 
kanten tragen, also nicht, wie jetzt, die Seitenwande von Nischen gebildet haben 
k6nnen. 

+ Annali dell’ Instituto, 1870. 

{ Throughout this description the terms “left” and “right,” when applied to 
the position or arrangement of the groups, refer to the spectator as he stands 
facing the reliefs, unless it is otherwise specified. 
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It need hardly be said that we have here a representation of the 
birth of Dionysus. The seated figure is Zeus, from whom the youthful 
god Hermes has just taken the new-born child. The subject was a 
favorite one with the ancients, as is shown by the frequency of the 
scene in bronzes, gems, and coins, besides the other instances in 
sculpture.* The two figures upon either side of Zeus and Hermes 
are more difficult to explain, though they evidently stand as guards 
over the birth of the infant. The legs of the figure upon the extreme 
left of the group are entirely destroyed, and of the lower parts of the 
body only portions of the feet remain. The right arm is wanting 
below the elbow, but with the left the figure holds aloft a round shield. 
The figure upon the other side of the group has suffered less, and, 
with the exception of the lower right arm, it is in good preservation. 
With his left arm this guardian also holds a shield, but does not 
raise it aloft as his companion does. Matz suggests that these figures 
have been introduced at the birth of Dionysus in imitation of the 
Cretan myth about the infant Zeus, and remarks: ‘The Orphic 
bards thenceforth assigned the same protectors (z.¢., as to Zeus) to 
Dionysus Zagreus, son of Zeus and Persephone (Lobeck, Agdaophamus, 
p- 555), to defend him from the wiles of the Titans, whence the 
transfer to the son of Semele is very easy.” f 

The next group also can be interpreted with tolerable certainty. 
Upon each side of a.small altar stands a male figure. The one upon 
the right is clad in a short garment, over which is cast an animal’s 
skin; he wears also a cothurnus. Behind him is the graceful figure 
of a young man, over whose left shoulder and arm hang a light 
mantle, caught together just below the right shoulder. His right 
arm, now gone: below the elbow, was extended ; and the hand, as 
Matz suggests, may have shaded his face. The figure upon the left 
of the altar is more simply clad in a short tunic ; with his right arm, 
now destroyed, he was evidently dragging a goat,f which is seen 





* Cf. Journal of Hellenic Studies, April, 1882, p. 1073 and an article in the 
same number, by A. H. Smith, upon the Hermes of Praxiteles, in which, although 
the author has collected a large number of representations of the birth of Diony- 
sus, our relief has been overlooked. 

+ Upon the subject of the Curetes and Corybantes, and their relations to the 
myth of Dionysus, cf. A. Brown, The Great Dionysiack Myth, Vol. 1. p- 128 ff. 
Cf. Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke, C1V.; and Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler der alten 
Kunst, I, XXXvV. 412. 

t Verg. Georg., Il. 380: Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
caeditur. 
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behind him hanging back, and in his left arm he bears a bunch of. 
grapes. Behind him walks a woman, clad in a long tunic, who bears 
a dish of sacrificial fruit. At the back of the relief is seen a crouch- 
ing hound, and above the altar is a vine with hanging bunches of 
grapes. There can hardly be any doubt that the group represents 
Icarius about to sacrifice a goat to Dionysus, at the time when the 
worship of that God was first introduced into Attica. The legend 
runs as follows. When Dionysus, in company with Demeter, came 
into Attica, he was welcomed by Icarius, whom he taught vine-culture 
and the making of wine.* Upon one occasion Icarius gave wine 
to some peasants, who became intoxicated, and, supposing that he 
had poisoned them, slew him, and buried him under a tree. His 
daughter Erigone hunted long for her father, and was at last directed 
to his grave by her faithful dog Maera. She then hanged herself on 
the tree. In our relief, then, we have Icarius, the figure upon the 
left of the altar, about to offer a sacrifice to the god who stands upon 
the right, with his attendant Satyr, the graceful figure described above, 
ready to receive the honor tendered to him. Behind Icarius comes 
the daughter Erigone, bearing sacrificial fruits, and the crouching 
dog is the faithful Maera. 

The explanation of the third and fourth groups on the right of the 
Silenus is far more difficult, and certainty here is not attainable. In 
the absence of any more satisfactory theory, I have generally followed 
that of Matz, which, though it may be open to objections, has also 
much to recommend it. The third group lacks one figure, which has 
apparently been cut away by a chisel; what it may have been it is 
idle to conjecture. The first thing that strikes one who examines 
the two reliefs is their similarity. We find the three figures of the 
third group repeated in inverted order in the fourth. In the third, 
a young man, entirely naked, but carrying a small garment on his 
left arm, — in thé fourth, a similar youth, with a light covering about 
the loins, — stand each with a female figure on either side. Traces of 
something like a club, which the central figure of the fourth group 
held in his right hand, are visible on the background ; and similar 
traces may also be seen in the other group, though less distinctly. 
The presence of a club gives Matz his first clew to the interpretation 
of the relief. He thinks that the young man is Theseus. In the 





* Apollod., III. 14, 7. 
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third group, the female figure on the right seems to me to present 
great difficulty. She is clad in a gracefully draped double chiton, 
and in her left hand bears a large cornucopia. This symbol would 
suggest that we have here a representation of ‘Tyche. To carry out 
Matz’s idea, however, the figure should be Eirene, the Goddess of 
Peace; and he finds evidence in the position of the right arm, now 
wanting below the elbow, that she held in her hand a sceptre, a 
symbol which would accord with his theory. As he points out, the 
arm is in such a position that we cannot suppose the figure to 
have supported anything which was above; but it seems to me ex- 
tremely doubtful whether we are justified in assuming that a sceptre 
must have entered into the composition. The cornucopia would 
undoubtedly be an appropriate symbol for the Goddess of Peace, as 
well as for Tyche. The other female figure in this group is still 
more difficult to explain, for really no distinguishing characteristics 
are preserved. She also is dressed in a double chiton ; and, as Matz 
suggests, she may, like the other, have held a sceptre. “ Of the 
small number of divinities,” he writes, “from whom we can select, 
none is more suitable to the subject than Hestia. The tutelary 
divinity of the sacred hearth of the individual family, as well as of 
the common hearth of the state, corresponds very well to the goddess 
who guarantees the security. and well-being of the citizens.” This is 
certainly true, and is, very likely correct in its bearing upon the 
argument ; but we should remember that we have no right to build 
very much here upon the identity of Eirene, and further, that the 
subject ought to be deduced from the characteristics of the relief 
rather than the relief from the characteristics of the subject. 

But we must not forget the seated figure in the fourth group, for 
it is an important link in explaining Matz’s theory. It is much 
mutilated, the left leg being entirely destroyed and both the arms 
greatly injured. The chair upon which the figure sits is carved with 
considerable elegance, and is supported in front by a lion’s legs and 
paws. A sceptre rested once between the legs of the figure ; and 
just above, at the back of the relief, are seen eight columns of a 
temple upon a rocky eminence. The small portion of the columns 
that is visible is additional proof that the slabs were at one time 
higher than at present. This temple is probably the Parthenon, and 
the scene which is represented is in the enclosure sacred to Dionysus 
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at the foot of the Acropolis. If this be granted, the explanation of 
this relief immediately becomes easy, though the absence of one 
figure in the third group makes it impossible to say more’ of that. 
In this fourth plaque, the city renders homage to Dionysus in his 
sacred enclosure. Theseus typifies the united city, and the two 
goddesses Eirene and Hestia, on either side of him, whose statues 
stood together in the Prytaneum,* represent the xowy éoria of the 
city. Surely there is much beauty in Matz’s explanation: Athens the 
city and Athens in her home-life pay a tribute to the great God to 
whose worship she was so devoted. It will be noticed that we have 
a regular progress of events in the reliefs: the first is the birth 
of the God; the second is the first acknowledgment in Attica of his 
supremacy ; and in the fourth we see him as receiving the worship 
of the city which has become his own. ‘The general character of the 
sculpture in the reliefs is good, though far below the standard of 
the best period of Greek art. Still they exhibit no such barbarity as 
the hyposcenium into which they are built. Almost all who have 
studied the sculptures are agreed in assigning them to an early period 
of the Roman Empire ; though the Sileni, which are finer pieces of 
work than the reliefs, are very likely of an earlier date. It is quite 
possible that they were brought from an older and somewhat higher 
hyposcenium, except, of course, the Sileni, which probably did not 
belong originally to any series of reliefs. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


The orchestrat of the theatre at Athens is not shaped like a horse- 
shoe, as is often the case in Greek theatres,{ but the arc upon 
which its boundary is traced is continued by tangents parallel to the 
main axis of the theatre. The ruins, as we at present see them, show 
the orchestra to have been completely shut in upon the southern side 
by the stage of Phaedrus, so as to preclude entrance to it through the 





* TiAnotoy 5& Tpuraveidy éoriv, ev & véuor te of SdAwvds ciot yeypaupmevor, cal 
Gedy Eiphyns aydApara xetrat kal ‘Eortas. Paus. I. 18, 3. 

+ See plan of the theatre. 

{ A familiar example of this is found in the theatre near Epidaurus (Lessa), a 
good plan of which is to be found in this year’s (1883) Proceedings (Tpaxtixd) of 
the Archeological Society of Athens. 
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wdpodo, and a balustrade of upright marble slabs* separates it from 
the xot\ov. The slabs are 1.10 m. high, the upper edges being 
rounded off smoothly ; and each one is bound to its neighbor by an 
iron clamp. Along the inside of the balustrade runs a gutter, which 
served to carry off the water that would otherwise have gathered in 
the orchestra ; its outlet was under the scene-structure, and it can be 
easily traced until it pierces wall 23-24. The original covering of 
this gutter seems to have been of Piraic stone; but in places large 
slabs of Pentelic marble were inserted, through which a rosette-shaped 
opening was cut. The present covering consists largely of Pentelic 
and Hymettian marble, and is probably of a late date. 

The entire enclosure of the orchestra is paved with small slabs of 
Pentelic and Hymettian marble, a line of red stone being occasionally 
introduced. The general direction of this pavement is in lines par- 
allel to the hyposcenium of Phaedrus ; and it is bounded by a narrow 
strip of Pentelic marble, laid along the inner edge of the gutter. At 
a distance of about a metre and a half in front of the steps of Phae- 
drus, the regular pavement of the orchestra is interrupted by a 
large rhombus-shaped figure, the outline of which is traced by two 
enclosing lines, —the outer of Pentelic and Hymettian marble, the . 
inner of Hymettian marble alone. The separate stones within the 
large figure are rhombus-shaped, and, like the rest of the pavement 
of the orchestra, are of red, Pentelic, and Hymettian marble. In the 
centre of the figure is a block of’ Pentelic marble, 1.05 m. in length 
and 0.70 m. in breadth, in which is cut a shallow circular depression, 
0.51 m. in diameter and 0.02 m. in depth. It has been suggested 
that this depression marks the place of the image of Dionysus which 
was introduced in some of the ceremonies of his worship ; { but this, 
though possibly correct, is not supported by any evidence, and it 
seems more probable that an altar of some kind was erected here. 
Some small figures of late date have been found cut upon the pave- 
ment,§ but their purpose is unknown. At the western end of wall 
1-2 a cistern is drawn in the plan: this has now been removed. 





* Shown on the plan by a black line. 

+ See plan. Three of these rosettes are still preserved. 

+ Philologus, XXIII. p. 496. Benndorf, Beitrage zur Kenntniss des attischen 
Theaters, pp. 2 ff. 

§ A representation of these figures, with their measurements, may be found 
in the second article of Ch. Kirchhoff cited on p. 129. 
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The question remains, To what period are we to assign this 
orchestra? ‘The fact that it is completely shut in by the hyposcenium 
of Phaedrus (see p. 136) is clear evidence of late work, though it is 
hardly probable that the whole is to be assigned to as late a date as 
the hyposcenium itself. Leopold Julius thinks that the stage was later 
than the pavement, for the reason that it was erected without reference 
to the general direction in which the slabs are laid,* — a fact which I 
did not remark. The pavement is a good piece of work, however ; 
and we shall probably not be far wrong in classing it with those 
additions to the theatre which were made about the beginning of the 
Christian era.t The balustrade around the orchestra, moreover, cannot 
be earlier than Roman times, since the orchestra of a Greek theatre was 
never separated in this way from the xotAov, and the nature of Greek 
dramatic representations can suggest no reason for such a separation. 
Two passages, one from Dio Chrysostomus (100 4.D.), the other from 
Philostratus (230 a.D.), seem to throw some light on the matter.{ 
These writers allude to the disgrace of holding gladiatorial shows in 
the theatre ; and, if such a custom had grown up among the people, 
it is clear that the orchestra would have to be separated in some way 
from the xotdov. There are some remains of a rubble support behind 
the balustrade, which have given rise to the suggestion that the orches- 
tra may at some time have been used as a basin for water in such 
entertainments as vavpaxia. This theory, however, lacks support. In 
the gutter which drains the orchestra we have a piece of work which 
agrees with that found in the oldest parts of the building, and may there- 
fore with little doubt be assigned to the fifth century before Christ. 





* Zettschr. f. bild. Kunst, p. 204: Der Fussboden wurde aber jedenfalls vor 
Entstehung des Hyposkenion des Phaedros gelegt, da ersterer sich in seiner 
Zeichnung gar nicht nach letzterem richtet, letzteres aber ersteren willkiirlich 
zerschneidet. 

t Pp. 135 ff., above. 

{ Dio. Chrys., Orat., XXXI. § 121: viv 88 oddéy éorw ep? bTw TaY exe? yeyvo- 
bevav ovn by aicxuvOetn tTis- ofov evOds Te mep) Tovs povoudxous ottw ohd8pa eCy- 
Adkagt KopwOlous, ... Sacre of KoplyOior piv ew THs whrews Bewpotow ev xapadpa 
Til, TAROoS wey Svvanevm détacOa téme, pumap@ 5¢ 4AAws ra) Sov pndels dv unde 
Odwere yndéva THY ercvOepwy, "AOnvator Bt ey TO Oedtpw OeGvTat Thy KaArhy tadbtny 
Béay tm adthy thy Axpdéworwy, ob Tov Aidvucoy em Thy opxnotpay TiWéacw, bore 
MoAAdKis ev adtois Tia opdrTeTbar Tois Opdvois, oF Tov iepopdvtny kal Tovs %AAous 
lepets avdynn KablCew. Philos., Vit. Apoll. Tyan., IV. 22: od 88, Aidvuce, werd 
TowdTov alua és Td O€arpoy porrds ; Kake? cor omévdovow of copol ACnvaior; perd- 
orn Ka ob, Alovute> Kiaipdoy Kabapérepos. 
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In the orchestra, as a whole, we have little left of the Greek theatre. 
It is essentially a Roman structure, and little or no light is thrown by 
it upon any of the vexed questions of Greek choric arrangements.* 
It is really the one part of the theatre in which scarcely a trace of the 
ancient building of the fifth century B.c. is to be found. 


THE KOIAON. 


The xot\ov (cavea or auditorium) of the Dionysiac Theatre was 
built upon an arc of about 250°, with its open side toward the south. 
At each end of the arc, if we may judge from the ruins which are left 
on the western side, the retaining walls were continued by straight 
walls, which made an angle (measured on the outside) of about 150° 
with the curve.t The arc is, however, by no means a regular one. 
It is compressed at the point where it meets the projecting rock of 
the Acropolis, while a further irregularity is noticeable in the retaining 
wall of the eastern wdpodos, which is about 7 m. longer than that of 
the western zdpodos. The radius, therefore, of the east side of the 
xotAov —at least, of the more southerly part of it — was considerably 
longer than that of the west side. From the point 7 to the point & 
(see plan) upon the western side still runs a strong retaining wall, from 
which project lateral arms towards the interior of the space. These 
meet a second wall, following the line of the outer one, at the distance 
of about 2 m., and are carried through it, those which abut upon 7-& 
converging towards the middle of the xotAov, while those which abut 
upon 7-7 run from that wall in parallel lines. ‘The inner wall, of con- 
glomerate stone, is the real retaining wall; and the outer one, of 
Piraic stone, seems only to serve as a support and cover to the inner 
structure. Whether the eastern side of the xotdoy had a similar con- 
struction cannot be determined, since this side is now in an utterly 





* Dyer, in the appendix to his Ancient Athens, has a short but able discus- 
sion of the Greek orchestra in classical times, in which he regards the rhombus- 
shaped figure in the orchestra as defining in some way the position of the chorus, 
and searches for evidence in the existing ruin to support his view of the arrange- 
ment of the orchestra in classical times. I believe, however, that the orchestra 
has been too completely Romanized to make speculations of this nature based 
upon its ruins of any value. 

t See walls 7-2 and 7-4 on the plan of the theatre. 
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ruined state. There can be no doubt, however, that the eastern re- 
taining wall was mainly like the western one, though the proximity of 
the Odeum of Pericles, which lay upon the slope of the Acropolis just 
north-east of the great theatre, may have led to some modifications. 
on that side. At the point 2, a wall of Piraic stone, closely connected 
with £-y, is carried out some distance in a westerly direction; and a 
short distance towards the north is a wall of conglomerate stone, 
slightly convergent with 2 Between these walls, the main retaining 
wall of the theatre is discontinued. In close connection with wall m, 
the northern part of the retaining wall, built of conglomerate stone, is. 
continued to the Acropolis ; but in this part there is no inner structure, 
and the line of the wall corresponds not with the true inner retaining 
wall of the southern half, but with the outer wall of Piraic stone. The 
traces of one lateral arm, projecting towards the inside, still remain. 
Upon the western side, toward the Asklepieion, the retaining wall was. 
faced with a light covering of Piraic stone. At the point 2 seats were 
built, outside of the true boundary of the xotAor, upon the rocky slope 
of the Acropolis ; and the wall , projecting from the main retaining 
wall, afforded them support. If we trace the boundary of the xotAoy 
further, we reach that part which was known as the xararouy, where 
the rock of the Acropolis has been hewn into a curve of fair regular- 
ity. Just below this point, ledges have been cut in the rock, which 
were either seats themselves, or served as supports for seats. From this 
part of the theatre, slightly east of its main axis, we enter the grotto 
of the Panagia Spiliotissa, the front of which was formerly adorned by 
the Choragic monument of Thrasyllus. Stuart and Revett, in Zhe 
Antiquities of Athens, give a representation of this monument, which 
was still in a fair state of preservation at the time of their visit ; and 
the female figure which surmounted the structure, now headless, is to 
be seen among the Elgin Marbles of the British Museum. 

The walls of the zdpodo, -¢ and A-/, are the southern retaining 
walls of the xotANov. They are faced, like the other retaining walls, 
with Piraic stone, which seems to be laid directly against the con- 
glomerate stone within, and not simply connected with’ it by lateral 
arms, as is the case with the walls 7-& and 7-7. It is a fact worthy of 
notice, that these walls of the wapodo do not run at right angles with 
the main axis of the theatre, but, if continued, would meet in the 
orchestra at an obtuse angle. 
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Such are the chief characteristics of the exterior of the xotAov. 
Within the enclosed space the spectators’ seats, now largely destroyed, 
were constructed up to the very foot of the rock of the Acropolis. 
They were of hewn Piraic stone, and were, for the most part, imbedded 
in the earth, though in the upper part of the xotAoy there are traces 
of conglomerate-stone foundations. This system of seats was divided 
into 13 Kepxides (cunei), wedges, by 14 kAipaxes, OF flights of steps, 
which are 0.70 m. in breadth, the two outer flights leading up close 
against the walls of the rdpodo. The axis of the theatre does not 
pass through a «Atuaé dividing the Koto into halves, — an arrange- 
ment frequently found in Greek theatres, — but through the middle of 
the central xepxis. There is no trace of a dialmpa ( praccinctio), Or 
concentric passage, dividing the seats ; but the way which led through 
the theatre obliquely from the point ¢ on the east side, and had its 
exit into the Asklepieion between walls 7 and m on the west side, 
may have served the purpose of amore regular passage, and also 
have afforded an entrance to the theatre from above. 

The lowest step, along the outer edge of which the balustrade of 
the orchestra runs, has the depth of two slabs of stone. It is slightly 
inclined toward the orchestra, that water may not collect upon it. 
Toward the ends it is 3 m. in depth, but in the middle only 2 m.: 
a result of this is, that the row of marble chairs which follows the 
inner edge of the step is not concentric with the balustrade which 
follows the outer edge of the step. These chairs are a striking feature 
of the theatre, and I shall discuss them specially in Part LL. 

Just behind the marble chairs is a second step, which served as 
a sort of passage-way ; it varies in width from 0.85 to 0.87 m. At 
the back of this is a narrow step,* which served as the foot-rest for 
those who sat upon the third step above. With this third step, the 
rows of ordinary seats begin. The rectangular holes which occur at 
regular intervals in the passage-way behind the marble chairs and in 
the lowest row of ordinary seats, are worthy of notice. ‘They were 
probably cut to receive poles which supported an awning of some 
kind. The ordinary seats are about 0.32 m. high, and 0.85 m. in 
depth. Their surface is divided into three parts : (1) the seat proper, 
(2) a depression made to receive the feet of the person who sat on 
the seat above, and (3), at the back, a narrow edge of the same level 





* This foot-rest is not reckoned as a step in numbering the rows of seats. 
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as the seat. These parts measure respectively about 0.33 m., 0.42 m., 
and 0.10 m. The steps of the stairways are of the same height as the 
seats, but they slope downward so that the front edge of the step is only 
0.22 m. in height, while the back is 0.10 m. higher; and we ascend 
as we pass over the step, which is grooved to prevent slipping. 

It remains now to determine the period to which the building of 
the «otAov is to be assigned. I have already stated the belief that the 
theatre was largely built during the fifth century B.c.; and this view 
is strongly supported by what has been found in the xotAov. The 
character of this entire structure points to an early date, and the 
various parts of it all seem to have been erected at the same time. 
Julius ‘takes what seems to me a most reasonable view of the matter,* 
and rejects C. Curtius’s statement} that retaining walls of various ages 
have been uncovered on the west side of the theatre. The ruins of 
the xoiAov are certainly uniform in character. We can fix approxi- 
mately one date, previous to which the xotAoy could not have been 
finished. In the Piraic-stone facing of the western rdpodos, at the 
corner 7, a block of stone has been built into the wall which bears an 
obscure inscription.{ According to Kirchhoff, judging by the style 
of certain letters, the inscription is to be assigned to a time about 
Olymp. 93 (408 B.c.). Julius does not’ concur in this opinion, 
but inclines to the belief that the stone dates back to the middle 
of the fifth century B.c. The presence of the stone shows us 
that the xotAov could not have been finished (even upon Julius’s 
theory) before the middle of the fifth century z.c., and probably was 
still unfinished at about 408 B.c. We cannot be greatly mistaken, 
I think, in ascribing its completion to the later part of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. The character of the entire structure supports this view, 





* Zettschr. fiir bild. Kunst, XIII. p. 202. + Philologus, XXIV. pp. 270 ff. 
tC. LIAS L.ANGs.400: ve. Xx ; 
BOAHS 
YR HP ET Gis 


BovaAjs vmnperdr, 2.c., [seats] of the servants of the Senate. 


Kirchhoff says (2. c.): Videtur autem lapis olim scriptus esse ad locum designan- 
dum, in quo spectabant senatus apparitores, post recentiore tempore sede motus 
et muro exaedificando adhibitus. The interpretation of the inscription is doubt- 
ful, and it is impossible to be at all sure that the stone was ever one of the seats 
of the theatre. It is built into the wall with the inscription inverted. 
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and the different parts of it seem all to have been erected at the 
same time. Julius is without doubt right in rejecting Carl Curtius’s 
statement that walls of various ages have been uncovered on the 
western side of the xotAov. Dyer, ‘in his Ancient Athens, cites a 
passage from the Zhesmophoriazusae of Aristophanes (vs. 395), in 
which the word ixpa is used, to show that there must have been 
wooden seats in the theatre at the date of this play, 411 B.C., and 
that consequently the building then could not have been finished. But 
the interpretation of the passage, and of the Scholia upon it, is very 
doubtful; and it is even uncertain whether the poet had in mind 
ixpta of the Dionysiac Theatre at all. The ruins of this part of the 
theatre, in marked contrast to those of the scene-structure and or- 
chestra, show no diversity of character, and we may confidently believe 
that they are substantially the remains of the xotAov as it was in the 
best days of the Attic drama. The line of marble chairs in the first 
row, and the statues which were erected in different places among 
the seats, are unquestionably of later date. 

Before passing to the consideration of the marble chairs in the 
theatre and the inscriptions upon them, mention must be made of 
the bases found in several Kepxides of the KotAor, which originally bore 
statues erected in honor of Hadrian. Three of these bases, with a 
fragment of a fourth, have been found in the four xepxides marked 
on the plan A., 17, 14, and 6Z* ‘The one in xepxis A. bears a 
long Latin dedication addressed to Hadrian as Consul, with numerous 
other titles; and at the end of this is a brief inscription in Greek to 
the Archon Hadrian.t Upon the other bases the inscription, which 
is the same upon all three, except that a different tribe is recorded as 
having erected each statue, addresses Hadrian as Emperor. } 

If now we count the xepxides, beginning at kepxis 6 2, in which the 
fragment of the base of the statue erected by the tribe Erechtheis 





* The central xepxfs is marked A on the plan; and the others I 7, 2%, 3) 7» 
etc. (on the right of a person facing the stage), and 14, 27, 3 Z., etc. (on the 
left). The bases are marked with the letters e, c, f, g, upon the plan. 

+ See C. 7. A.,. III. 1, 464. For the Latin inscription, see Annali dell? Insti- 
tuto, 1862, pp. 137 ff. The Greek inscription is as follows: “H ¢& *Apelou mdryou 
Bounh «ad 4 TOY E-axoolwy Kal 6 Shuos 6 AOnvalwy Tov UpxovTa éavray “Adpiavdv. 

$ Coded. pill, t- 466-469 : Avroxpdtopa Kaloapa, Oeod Tpatavod TMopOucod vidy, 
Ocod Népova viwvdoy > Adpiavov SeBaordy, h ek "Apelov mdyou Bovay Kad 4 Bovah tev x’ 
xa) d Sijuos emimeAouperns THs Oivntdos CAkapaytldos, "EpexOnidos) purrs: 
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has been found, it will appear that the statues erected by the Aka- 
mantis and Oineis stood respectively in the sixth and eighth xepxides. 
It was immediately perceived by the Athenian archeologists that the 
numbers corresponded with the numbers of these tribes in the official 
tribal list of the age of Hadrian, and it was plausibly argued that each 
of the tribes must have erected a statue to Hadrian in a kepxis of the 
theatre. It was further assumed that the statue which stood in the 
middle xepxis (A.) was the offering of the tribe Hadrianis, named for 
Hadrian himself,* since this occupied the seventh place in the tribal 
list, although the base which stands in this xepx/s does not record the 
name of any tribe. Against this it might be argued, that not only 
does this omission of the tribal name seem very strange, but it is 
almost inconceivable that a tribe, in erecting a statue to its epony- 
mous hero, should omit his highest title, and address him as Archon 
when he was in reality Emperor. Vischer, however, adduces other 
and more conclusive arguments, which prove that the Hadrianis 
could have had nothing to do with the erection of any of these 
statues. Each base records the fact that the statue which stood on it 
was erected by the Senate of Six Hundred. But when the Hadrianis 
was established, the number of the Senate was reduced from six hun- 
dred to five hundred,t and the basis of representation underwent a 
radical change ; moreover, we must suppose that this change was 
made as soon as the Hadrianis came into existence, since otherwise 
the tribal representation would have become much confused. Hence 
we are forced to conclude that the statues of which we now have the 
bases must have been erected previous to the establishment of the 
Hadrianis. This theory being set aside, the question arises when the 
erection of these statues did take place. Hadrian was archon of Athens 
in 112 A.D., and we are quite safe in assuming that the statue whose 
base now stands in xepxis A. was set up in his honor at that time, and 
was not the offering of any one tribe.t As to the others, there is more 
uncertainty. Dr. Vischer expresses the opinion that the Athenians 
would have been most likely to make such an exhibition of flattery 








* -Apxaodoyic)) "Epnuepls, 1862, Proi 

tC. 2. G., I. pp. 323 and go2. Cf. also Vischer, VW. Schweiz. Museum, II. 
p: 63; Hermes, I. 417 ff.; Herzberg, Griech. u. d. Rém., Il. 344. 

{ This is now universally accepted. See Wachsmuth, S. 4., 694, N. 1; 
Mommsen, C. /. Zaz., III. 550; Hermes, 1. 418; Vischer, KJeine Schriften, II. 
P. 375, N. 2. 
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and adulation as the erection of these statues implies at the time when 
Hadrian, after finishing the Olympieium, presided as Archon at the 
great Dionysia.* The Olympieium was probably finished in 129 A.D., 
and it is quite likely that the statues date from this year.t The only. 
difficulty with this view is one which Dr. Vischer himself recognizes, 
namely, that the establishment of the Hadrianis has usually been 
referred to Olymp. 225, 1, or 121-122 A.D.,{ and therefore a senate 
of five hundred must have existed in 129 A.D. Later investigations, 
however, have shown that much of the chronology of Hadrian’s reign 
has been very imperfectly understood ; and even now there are many 
uncertain points about it. § 

Another theory in respect to the erection of these statues sug- 
gests itself, which may not be altogether without foundation. Ditten- 
berger has shown, in his article in the Hermes (VII. pp. 213-229), 
that it is quite possible, and even probable, that Hadrian may have 
been honored with the office of archon in 112 A.D. without coming 
to Athens; and he quotes Th. Mommsen, who seems inclined to 
favor his view. If this be so, it is not at all unreasonable to suppose 
that the statues which were dedicated to Hadrian as emperor may 
have been erected in honor of his becoming emperor, after the death 
of Trajan in 117 A.D.,|| although probably he did not visit Athens as 
emperor until about 124 or 125 A.D. at the earliest. This view would 
remove all difficulty connected with the date of the establishment of 
the Hadrianis, although it seems pretty clear that this tribe was insti- 
tuted at a later date than was formerly supposed.{[ 





* Dion Cass., LXIX. 16; Herzberg, II. 316. 

+ Cf. Wachsmuth, S. 4., 688, N. 6. t Corsini, /aste Adtict, IV. 167. 

§ Hermes, Vol. VII. pp. 213-229 5 Herzberg, II. 301, N. 2. 

|| Previous to the establishment of the Hadrianis, the Oineis was the seventh 
in the tribal list ; but since the statue in kepkis A. was not the offering of a tribe, 
this epkfs is not to be reckoned in comparing the numbers of the tribes with the 
numbers of the xepx(Ses in which bases have been found; and the base which bears 
the name of the Oineis will thus be in the seventh and not in the eighth kepxts. 

q See C. L.A., TI. 2, No; 83): Hadrianidis tribus nomen titulum anno 126 
post Chr. recentiorem esse indicat. Dittenberger (//ermes, I. 417 ff.) discusses 
the establishment of the Hadrianis and the change in the number of the Senate. 
He assigns these to the year 132 A.D. Certainty seems to be impossible. 
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THE MARBLE CHAIKS. 


Tue following account of the marble chairs in the theatre is largely 
based upon the commentary of the C. /. 4., III. 1, pp. 77 ff.; but, in 
addition to what is found there, quotations from other authorities have 
been given and references made, with the object of explaining something 
of the nature of the various offices held by those who were honored with 
chairs in the theatre. These will not be sufficient for the complete under- 
standing of any particular cult in the Greek worship ; but it is hoped 
that they may bring students into contact with the best authorities on 
the subject of the Athenian hierarchy, and thereby prepare the way 
for more exhaustive study. Dr. Vischer’s article is most helpful for 
the study of the chairs; but, as many important works which are 
referred to in this paper have been published since his report of the 
excavations was made, it is natural that this should not be entirely 
satisfactory at the present time. 

It is impossible to determine with certainty when these chairs were 
placed in the theatre. The inscriptions upon them are nearly all as 
late as the beginning of the Christian era, though on several an earlier 
inscription of some.kind has evidently been cut away to make room 
for the present one.* This of course shows that at least some of the 
chairs are older than the present inscriptions would indicate.t The 
chairs can hardly have belonged to the original theatre of the fifth 
century B.c.; and we must therefore place them either among the 
additions of Lycurgus or among those of the early Roman imperial 
period. The sculpture on the chair of the Priest of Dionysus may 





* The following chairs show traces of an obliterated inscription: Nos. 2, 5, 9, 
10, II, 12, 13, 30, 33, 34, 37, 43, 45, 56. 

+ The allusion in Aeschin. 27 Cées., § 76, to the mpocdpla is too indefinite to be 
of authority in determining the age of the chairs. 
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seem to make the latter supposition the more probable; but even 
should we suppose this chair to be of early Roman times, it would 
not prove with certainty that the other chairs were of the same date. 
We must, therefore, be content to leave the question unsolved. The 
number and probable date, according to the Corpus [nscriptionum 
Atticarum,are given with each inscription, together with its number 
in Dr. Vischer’s article. Two articles in the Phz/ologus (Vol. XXIII. 
Pp. 212-259, 592-622; and Supplement-Band Ik pp. 628 ff.), by 
K. Keil, which have not been specially referred to in the following 
pages, are valuable contributions to the literature of this subject: 
they are entitled Attische Culte aus Inschriften. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATED REFERENCES. 


C. I, A., Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. Whenever these letters are used with- 
out designation of the volume, Vol. III. Part I. is always to be understood. 

C. £. G., Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

V., Vischer, in Neues Schweizerisches Museum, III., 1863; the article is also in 
Vischer’s Kleine Schriften, II. pp. 324-390. 

W., S. A., Wachsmuth’s Stadt Athen im Alterthum. 

Sch., G7. Alt., Schoemann’s Griechische Alterthiimer. 

M., Heor., Aug. Mommsen’s Heortologie. 

Gh., Gr. Myth., Gerhard’s Griechische Mythologie. 

Pauly, &. £., Pauly’s Real Encyclopadie. 

Rang., Antig. Hell., Rangabé’s Antiquités Helléniques. 

H., Gr. wu. &., Herzberg’s Griechenland unter Rom. 

Martha, Sacer. Ath., Martha, Les Sacerdoces Athéniens. 

B., Geog. v. Griech., Bursian’s Geographie von Griechenland. 

Welck., Gr. Gotter/., Welcker’s Griechische Gétterlehre. 
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Kepxis A’. FIRST ROW. 


No. 1.— ‘lepéws | Avds "Odvprriov. 
C. I. A. 243: V. 32. Date: Hadrian's reign. 


The seat of the Priest of Olympian Zeus, whose temple was 
finished by Hadrian about 129-130 A.D. See W., S. A., p. 688, N. 6. 


No. 2. — HvOoypijarov | EEnynrod. 
C. I. A. 241: V. 33. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the interpreter appointed by the Pythian Oracle. 

Very little is known about this office. See Sch., Gr. Alt., 1. p. 455 : 
“inen amtlichen Charakter haben nur die sogenannten Exegeten, 
ein Collegium von drei Personen an die man sich um Belehrung in 
allen das Religionsrecht betreffenden Fragen, auch wohl um Deutung 
von Diosemien, d. h. von Himmelserscheinungen und andern schick- 
salsverkiindenden Zeichen wenden konnte. Ueber ihre Ernennungsart 
ist nichts bekannt. Ob dabei das delphische Orakel eine Mitwirkung 
gehabt, wie Einige aus der von Plato fiir seinen Musterstadt getrof- 
fenen Anordnung geschlossen haben, miissen wir dahin gestellt sein 
lassen.” Cf. Plat. Leg. 759 c, Hep. 427 C.# 

V. inclines to the belief that Timaeus, Zex. Plat, is wrong in 
saying "E&nyntal tpeis yiyvovra. v@6xpyoror, and that, though he is 
probably right in speaking of three é&yyqrai, it is likely that only one 
was Ivdxpyoros. Cf. M., Heor., p. 245, note, and the references 
there given. 

We know of two other E€yyyrai, the one chosen from the Eupa- 
tridae by xeporovia of the people (C. Z A. 267, note), and the 
éEnyntys of the Eumolpidae (C. Z A. 720; C. Z. G. 392) ; Boeckh 
refers to Plut. Vit, X. Ora. 843 8, where this office is mentioned. See 
also Sch., Gr. Al#., II. pp. 46, note 5, 308, 347.* 





* The following is the commentary of the C. Z. 4., No. 241: Exegetae tres 
sunt; praeter hunc is qui ex Eupatridarum numero totius populi suffragiis eligi- 
tur (Nro. 267) et tertius ex gente Eumolpidarum. Recte sine dubio Vischerus 
Timaeum in lexico Plat., ubi dicit Efmyntal tpets yiyvovra TvOéxpnorai, erasse 
iudicavit, quum potius dicendum fuerit tres exegetas publicos, inter quos unus sit 
mv0dxpnoros, t.e., Apollini Pythii oraculo designatus. Ceterum Aelium Zenonem 


mu0dxpnotov habes, Nro. 684. See also C. 7. G. 765 for evidence on this whole 
question. 
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FIVE CHAIRS IN THE FRONT ROW OF THE CENTRAL kepxls, 


Two enlarged views of the middle chair, that of the Priest of Dionysus of 
Eleutherae, are given below. 
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No. 3. —‘Iepéws Asovicou ’EXevbepéws. 
C. J. A. 240: V. 34. Date: First century a.p. 


This is the central chair, the seat of the Priest of Dionysus of 
Eleutherae, to whom the theatre was sacred. Eleuthereus was the 
favorite designation of Dionysus at Athens. The name comes from 
Eleutherae, a town on the Attic slopes of Cithaeron. Here was a 
famous ancient temple of Dionysus, whence the fdavov of the God 
was brought to Athens: see Paus., I. 38, 8, and I, 2,.5.; for the 
temples of the God at Athens, see I. 20, 3. Pegasus of Eleutherae 
introduced the deity to the Athenians, and was in consequence highly 
honored : cf. Paus., I. 2, 5.* 

This chair is the largest and by far the finest in the theatre. (See 
the opposite plate.) The sculpture upon it is extremely elegant. 
Upon the back are carved in low-relief the figures of two satyrs, who 
bear bunches of grapes over their shoulders ; and upon a little frieze 
just below the seat in front are two figures clad in Eastern dress, who 
are fighting with lions. There is some conventionality about the 
style of the sculpture, but it produces the effect of great richness. 
But far more beautiful than the carving upon the front of the chair 
are the reliefs upon the outside of the arms. A bending figure with 
wings is holding between his hands a cock, which he is about to let 
go for the fight. The head and upper part of the body of the 
opposing cock are visible opposite ; but the chair is broken at this 
point, and it is impossible to supply the rest of the picture. The 
outlines of the winged figure are wonderfully graceful, and nothing 
of the conventionality which marks the other reliefs is to be found 
here. Aelian (Var. Hist. Il. 28) says that there was a law at Athens 
which provided for an annual cock-fight, to be held in the theatre at 
the public expense. This was done in remembrance of the occasion 
when Themistocles, before the battle of Salamis, showed to the 
Athenians two cocks which were fighting, and exhorted them to 
imitate the fowls in their vigor and bravery. ‘There is a good article 
by Beulé (Revue Archéologique, Vol. VI., No. 3, pp. 349, 350), which 
treats of this chair, with an engraving. Beulé thinks that the winged 





* See Dyer’s Athens, pp. 41-43 5 and Ger., Gr. Myth., § 442. 2, 3. For various 
forms of worship, cf. M., Heor. (index). 
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figure represents Agon, the God of the palaestra (cf. Gh., Gr. ALyih., 
I. 606), but it has been supposed by some to be a Nike. Dyer 
follows the Zphemeris in the following amusing explanation of the 
figure: 00 (2.¢., is Ta eLwrepuka TwAdYA THS dvaxXicews) BXEres 
dvayeyAuppevny yoprny dhws dpatav Nixnv, cvpBorov rhs axadvarov Kat 
pavepas dmavraxod tod Awvicou viKys, dvarertapevas €xovoav Tas 
nrépyyas Kal Ta7eLvas broBd\dovoay dvtt mporKepadatov muppopov TOV 
Avs Kepavvov, as cixate, eis THY yeverw TOD Avovicov davahepopevov. — 


"Apxatodoyixn Ednepis, 1862, p. 142. 


No. 4. —‘Tepéws | Avds Tlodvéas. 
C.I. A. 242: V.35. Date: Probably a little before the Christian era.* 


The seat of the Priest of Zeus Polieus (protector of the city). 

This is the Zeus who is associated with Athena Polias as guardian 
of the city, and his worship dates from the earliest times. M., Heor., 
pp. 449 f. His altar was on the Acropolis: cf. Paus., I. 24,4; I. 28, 
11; and Gh, Gr, AGth., § 193. 3, a and 4; § 207. 6, ¢;§ 200. 6. 


No. 5. — Ounyoov. 
C. J. A. 244: V. 36. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Sacrificer. 

Little or nothing is known about this office. : Associated with the 
Erechtheum was an altar of the Ovynx¢os, but exactly what the office 
was is not known. Pausanias does not mention it. The word occurs 
Ci de- Gas As 60;)C0l,..1,) line 70.C0l. 25:line Jos seals C7 ia, 
No, 324,: frag., ¢, col. 1, line 62... Cf. Dyersudthens, ppni4s, 420% 
also M., Hleor., p. 195, note xx. f 





* Aetas eorum (2.2., 242, 247, 276) quin initium aerae Christianae aliquanto 
superet, non videtur dubitandum esse ; accuratius definire satis difficile est, sed 
mihi alterius potissimum a Chr. saeculi esse videntur. C. J. A. 

+ Non probanda videtur Keilii conjectura qui iepéws | @unxdov scriptum fuisse 
putat. Nam quae supra hanc vocem exsculpta sunt, ea non eiusdem tituli fuisse 
videntur sed antiquioris. C. ZA. 
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Kepxis A’. SECOND ROW. 


No. 6. —‘lepéws | "Odvptrias | Nixns. 
C. 7. A. 245: V. 70. Date: Hadrian’s reign. 

The seat of the Priest of the Olympian Victory. 

As Vischer says, it is very likely that this priest was connected with 
the cult of the Olympian Zeus in Athens. It is known that Hadrian 
introduced a new system of Olympiads ; and it is quite probable that, 
as there was an altar to Nike at Olympia (Paus., V. 14, 6), there 
may have been one at Athens in connection with the worship of 
@lympian.Zens: See Ci /...G. 342°; C.J. A., TI. 1, 1275) Pauly, 
R. £., s. v. Victoria. 

No. 7. — Aadovyxov. 


C. I, A. 246: V.69. Date: Not before Hadrian’s reign. 


The seat of the Torch-bearer (in the Eleusinian Mysteries). See 
en Gr ie, II p83. “Cr. M. “cor, pp. 233 f, p. 63; note: 
This seat and the next are not 2 situ. 


No. 8.—‘lepéws | AvrodAAwvos HvAiov. 
GL FT. Argan? 68.) Dates Cf. No. 4. 


The seat of the Pythian Apollo. This cult needs no comment. 
The Iv6cov at Athens stood near the Ilissus. Paus., I. 19, 1 ; Thuc., 
Hii, Cl No 34. ; 


Kepxis A’. THIRD ROW. 


A double chair, with seats 9 and 10; not 77 setu. 
No. 9. — =tpatnyod. 
The seat of the Strategus. 
C. I. A. 248: V: 71. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


Vischer says that this inscription is decidedly older than those of 
the Archons.* The C. ZA. does not speak decidedly on this point. 





* See V., p. 45: Dass nur fiir einen Strategen ein Sitz da ist, darf uns nicht _ 
zu der Vermuthung verleiten, es seien andere verloren gegangen. Denn obgleich 
in der Zeit der Freiheit und Grésse Athens es zehn an Rand einander gleiche 
Strategen gegeben hatte, war doch unter der rémischen Herrschaft allmialig einer 
von ihnen orpatnyds él ra SrAa, zum wichtigsten Beamten in Athen emporgestie- 
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Upon the back of this chair is this obscure inscription : 
KYPIAIB.* 
No. 10. — Kypuxos. 
C. I. A. 250: V. 72. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Herald. See Pauly, &. #.,VI.1,p.1, and II. p. 287. 

V., p- 45: Ohne Zweifel der Herold des Volks und Raths, den wir 
wiederholt in Inschriften neben den ersten Magistraten genannt fin- 
den, und wohl derselbe der in ganz spater Zeit bloss Herold des Raths 
heisst. 

M., Heor., p. 234, D. xe: Den Herold, welcher mit dem Strategen 
einen Doppelthron im Lenaeon hat, kann man fiiglich als einen welt- 
lichen Beamten ansehen. 

In the C. Z, 4. it is maintained that the seat was that of the Herald 
of the Council of the Areopagus, on the ground that the chair is 
closely connected with that of the Strategus, and that, in C. Z. A., IIT. 
1, No. ro, the Herald of the Areopagus is mentioned in connection 
with the Strategus and the Archon Eponymus. Cf. also No. 21 (below). 


Kepxis 1. LEFT. 


No. 11. —‘lepopvypovos. 
C. J. A. 251: V.37. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Hieromnemon. 

See C. 7. A.: Etsi fuerunt Athenis etiam alii hieromnemones, quo- 
rum unus ad Herculis cultum spectabat, tamen hunc qui simpliciter 
hieromnemon audit, dei nomine non addito, ad amphictioniam Del- 
phicam referendum esse demonstravit H. Sauppe.t 





gen, neben dem die andern kaum mehr in Betracht kommen, wenn sie iiberhaupt 
existirten. Cf. Pauly, &. Z., VI. 2, p. 1456, where are abundant references on 
the point; also, H., Gr. w. R., Il. 339 and note, I. p. 311. 

* See Rhousopoulos in *Apxaioa. "Epnu., 1862, pp. 99, 100: &vw mep) 7d wecov 
Ths avaxAlcews Keira eyyeypauméevn puuxporépors ypdumacw ex xpdvwv baoTepwrépwv 
tows nal HAAN emrypadh: KYPIAIB, fror nipia (E5bAa? Sddexa?). Td mpd Tod B 
ypdupya tve aoapes em rot AlOov Kal uaAAov TH iGTa Buoroy 7) THE BAGa. 

Cf. C. 7. A. (note on 249): Hae reliquiae incertissimae sunt, neque veri similis 
est Rhusopuli conjectura, «tpia 18’, 2.e., nipia (€86A1a) Sd5exa scripta fuisse; nam 
quid significet kipia édéAia vix assequi possis. 

+ See the valuable treatise of Sauppe, De amphictionia Delphica deque 
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No. 12. —‘Tepéws | kal apyvepéws | LeBactod Kaicapos. 
C. I. A. 252: V. 38. Date: Reign of Augustus (Octavianus), 


See C. /. A.: Non in universum accipiendum esse videtur S<Bacrot 
Kaicapos, ut de eius qui quoque tempore fuit imperatoris sacerdote 
intelliigatur, sed ad Caesarem Augustum imperii auctorem referendus 
videtur titulus, cuius sacra peculiaria atque a caeterorum imperatorum 
defunctorum cultu separata mansisse credibile est ; distinguendus igi- 
tur hic sacerdos ab eo qui dicitur dpyiepeds THv SeBacrdv. 

This view is substantially Vischer’s, who says: Den zu diesem 
gehorigen Priester haben wir vermuthlich in dem Nro. 38 genannten 
“Priester und Erzpriester des Caesar Augustus” zu erkennen. Aus 
dem Umstande, dass der Name von Rom fehlt, mochte ich nicht auf 
ein Wegfallen ihres Cultus schliessen, sondern nur eine Abkiirzung 
des vollen Titels darin sehen. Bemerkungswerth ist die Verbindung 
iepéws kal dpyvepéws. Sonst finden wir sehr oft den dpxuepeds Jed 
SeBacrdv oden trav X<Bacrav erwahnt (z. B. C. 7. G. 382, 383; Ross 
Archiolog. Aufs. 1, s. 123), aber fiir eine solche Verbindung weiss ich 
im Augenblick kein Beispiel. See also Vischer’s remarks on No. 20 
(below) .* 


No. 13. —‘lepéws | “Adptavod | “Enevdepaias. 


C. I. A. 253: V. 39. Date: Hadriani aetatis esse titulum (praeter 
versum tertium) ex ipsius argumento patet.t 


The other two chairs which were originally in this cepxis have been 
destroyed. 





hieromnemone Attico, Gitting., 1873, p. 10; also Rang., Antig. Hell., pp. 308, 
563, 325. Sch. (Gr. Alt, Vol. II., p. 37) holds that there were two amphictyonic 
hieromnemons, but this hardly seems susceptible of proof. In the early times the 
hieromnemon was chosen by lot, but later very probably by xetporovla, and pos- 
sibly for life. Cf. V., p. 57. 

* Cf. H., Gr. wu. R., I. p. 519, where valuable references will be found; also 
IL, p. 12, Anm. 12, and p. 523. See W., S. 4., p. 674, with N. I. 

+ See note in C. 7 A. : Extremum vocabulum non modo ceteris recentius sed 
etiam aliquanto post Hadriani mortem incisum esse cum litterarum forma, tum 
scriptura a: pro ¢ indicat; nam quae eius orthographiae exempla Hadriani et 
Antonini Pii aetate inveniuntur veluti 2yeeds, Mepeeds similia, alius generis sunt. 
Quare additamentum illud ad alterius p. Chr. saeculi finem aut tertii initium rettu- 
lerim ; cur tum demum hoc cognomen adscriptum sit, obscurum est. See also V., 
p. 56. The existence of a priesthood whose object was the worship of Hadrian has 
long been known. Cf. H., Gr. w. R., pp- 332 ff.; C. 2. G., Nos. 3832, 3833. 
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Kepkis xe VEYA. 


No. 14. — Three seats: (2) "Apyov[ros]. (4) Bacrréo[s]. 
(c) TloXepapyov. 


C. 1. A. 254, 255, 256: V. (@) and (4) not numbered ; (¢), 46. 


(a) The seat of the Chief Archon. (4) The seat of the King Archon. 
(c) The seat of the Polemarch. 


In the five chairs of this xepxés and the first four of the next, we 
have the seats of the nine Archons. The two other chairs of xepxis 2 
have perished ; but there can be no doubt that they belonged to two 
of the six Thesmothetae, since the seats of the four others are found 
in xepkis 3 (No. oR a 


Kepxis 3a LER 


No. 15.— Four seats: (a) @Qecpobérov. (0) @copobérov. 
(c) Qecpobérov. (2) Oecpobérov. 
Dons 


C.I.A. 257,258,259, 260: V.47-50. Date: Not earlier than Hadrian. 


The seats of four Thesmothetae. We have noticed under No. 14 
the two vacant places in xepxis 2, in which the seats of the other two 
Thesmothetae must have stood. 

V., p. 45: Die sammtlichen Archonteninschriften gehoren auffal- 
lender Weise einer sehr spaten Zeit an. Das bei einem Thesmotheten 
Nro. 50 noch mit kleinen Buchstaben Top untergeschrieben ist, mag 
vielleicht mit Rusopulos (Zz. s. 156) so zu erkldren sein das ein- 
mal ein Thesmothet, dessen Name so anfing, etwa Topyias, den Sitz 
noch speziell als den seinigen bezeichnen wollte. Doch ist dies bei 
dem jahrigen Wechsel des Amtes nicht eben wahrscheinlich. Eine 
bessere Erklarung weiss ich freilich nicht wenn, nicht etwa die Buch- 
staben der Rest einer friiheren oder der Anfang einer spateren In- 
schrift sind. 





* For the tendencies of the Athenian constitution under Roman rule, cf. H., 
Gr. u. R., I. pp. 339 ff; and Ahrens, De Statu Athenarum politico sub Romanis. 
(Unfortunately I have not been able to obtain the latter work.) 
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No. 16. —‘lepoxnjpuxos. 
C. J, A. 261: V. 51. Date: Age of Hadrian. 
The seat of the Sacred Herald.* 


Kepxis 4. LEFT. 
The chairs have all perished. 


Kepxis 5. LEFT. 


Of five chairs, the first three have perished. 


No. 17. —‘lepéws | “laxyaywyod. 
C. I. A. 262: V. 60. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the leader of the Eleusinian procession, and the car- 
rier of the Iakchos, or representation of the God.t} 


No. 18.—‘Iepéws | "AcxAnrvod | Ma[t]o[v]os. 
C. I. A. 263: V.61. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Asklepios, the Healer. 

Ilavwvos is the emendation of the C. /. A., but the whole matter is 
rather uncertain. 

V. says, p. 53: Priester des Asklepios sind zwei da, Nro. 16 und 
Nro. 61. Auf der ersten Inschrift hat der Gott keinen naher bestim- 
menden Beinamen, auf der zweiten sehr schlecht geschrieben steht 
dagegen allerdings unter "AcxAnrwd noch eine Zeile die aber nicht 
sicher zu lesen ist und von der sogar fraglich bleibt, ob und wie weit 
sie zu den Worten ‘Iepéws "AckAnrvod gehort, da hier eine altere Ins- 
chrift ausgemeisselt ist.} 





* See Sch., Gr. Alz., II. p. 419; Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 158, 3°; M., Heor., 
p- 324 and notes. Cf, also the remarks on Nos. 10 and 21. 

+ See Sch., Gr. Alt, Il. p- 389; Pollux, I. 35; K. F. Hermann, Goéées- 
dienstliche Alterthiimer, § 55,273 C: TA, UL 162, 163; M. Heor., p» 230. 
For further references, see Martha, Sacer. Ath. p. 170, N. 131. The "lak Xetov 
was in the Ceramicus (Paus., I. 2, 4). B., Geog. v. Griech., I. p. 279. 

+ C.J. A., note on No. 263: Tertii versus yestigia Rhusopulos interpretatur 
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Kepxis 6. LEFT. 
No. 19. —‘Iepéws | muppopov | €& ’Axporro|hews. 
C. I. A. 264: V. 62. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the Fire-bearing Priest from the Acropolis. 

V. says, p. 58: Ferner der Priester Feuertrager aus der Akropolis. 
Feuertrager, rup¢dpo. gab es iiberall, und namentlich wurde so der 
Priester genannt, der das heilige Feuer zum Anziinden der Opfer im 
Kriege mittrug. Bei den einzelnen Heiligthiimern scheinen solche 
aupddpot als besondere Bedienstete gewesen zu sein, wie Euripides 
auppdopos des Apollon Zosterios gewesen sein soll (Vit. Eurip. anon). 
Der hier genannte wird durch den Beisatz é€ “AxporéAews naher be- 
zeichnet und gehorte vermuthlich zu dem Tempel der Polias, wie der 
Opferpriester. In einer Inschrift aus der Zeit des Septimius Severus 
finden wir einen Pyrphoros unter den Aeisiten des Prytaneions, viel- 
leicht den von der Burg. (C. Z G. 353; vgl., Nro. 186, wo auch 
einer genannt ist, und Boeckh daselbst I. p. 325). Da er aber 
unmittelbar nach den Eleusinischen Priestern steht, gehort er mdg- 
licherweise auch zum Personal jenes Cultus.* 








iipwos, Vischerus non modo de ea re dubitat, sed omnino hunc versum ad antiqui- 
orum titulum conicit quem inscriptum fuisse et deletum esse vestigia quaedam in 
versus 2 conspicua demonstrant. At mihi haec sententia minus probatur cum 
propter litterae sigma figuram tum quia alium Aesculapii sacerdotem habemus 
Nro. 287; quare hic cognomine dei addito ab illo distinguatur necesse est. Ut 
Tafwvos potissimum supplerem inprimis eo permotus sum quod litterarum reliquiae 
quales Kumanudis invenit cum illo #pwos conciliari nequeunt. Et hoc cognomen 
(sive geminam eius formam Mady) Aesculapio cum patre Apollini commune esse 
etiam titulus Nro. 171 docet. 

See also Gh., Gr. Myth., § 507 and note. Vischer says further (p. 54): Aber 
auch in Eleusis hatte er eine bedeutungsvolle Statte, wo die mit den Eleusinien 
eng verbundenen Epidaurien gefeiert wurden (Paus., II. 26, 7; Philos., Vz. 
Apoll.,1V.18). Man darf vielleicht bei Nro. 61 an den Priester des Eleusinischen 
Asklepios denken, da daneben der Iakchagogos sitzt. Cf. C. ZG. 511, line 1, and 
3158. See No. 41 (below), 

* C. /, A., note on No. 264: In his wuppdpov non dei vel herois nomen ali- 
cuius est, sed sacerdotis officium significat ut, Avdopdpos, Nro. 296, Bou(éyns, Nro. 
273, 274: cf. adn. ad N. 268. See also Sch., Gr. At, I. pp. 260, 300; IL. 
P: 419. 
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No. 20.—‘Iepéws Arjuou | kal Xapitor | cal “Popns. 
C.J. A. 265. Date: Age of Augustus. 


The seat of the Priest of Demos and the Graces and Roma. 

Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 160, No. 74: Le téménos du Peuple et des 
Graces, mentionné dans un inscription (C. Z A., I. 605) était sans 
doute dans l’enceinte méme du Prytanée ; car le jour ot les éphébes 
se réunissaient dans le Prytanée pour préter le serment civique et 
receyoir leurs armes, le prétre du Peuple et des Graces assistait 4 la 
cérémonie (C. Z. A., II. 470, ligne 5. 6: éredy of epyBor Oioavres 
tails éyypaats Ta «iL our|npia év [7d] mputaveiy emt ris Kowis éorias 
rod Siov pera Te Tod KoopyT[Lo]d Kal tov eyyntov Kat Tov tepéws [7 ]od 
re Ajpov kal tov Xap[i]rwv. Cf. p. 164, No. 93. 

V. says, p. 56: Wahrscheinlich in Augustus Zeit wurde nun in 
Athen dem Demos und den Chariten noch die Roma beigefiigt. 
Bekanntlich hatte sie mit Augustus zusammen ein Heiligthum auf 
der Burg éstlich vom Parthenon. 

For the priest of Roma, see references in B.,. Grew. te. No. 42: 


No. 21.— Kipucos ravaryots | cal lepéws. 
C. 1. A. 266: V.64. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the most holy Herald and Priest. 

C.1A.: Ad idem Sacerdotium, quod accuratius definiri non 
potest, jam Vischerus recte rettulit iepéa wavay7 in titulo Herennii 
Dexippi, Nro: 716. Nunc accessit alter n. 717. 

M., Heor., p. 234, 0. x*«: Im Lenaeon hat sich nicht bloss ein 
Sessel des icpoxipvé sondern auch einer mit der Aufschrift «jpuxos 
mavayoos Kal lepews gefunden. Ueber die Unterschiede dieser 
Heroldsamter, welche beide die Mysterien (eleusinischen) angehen, 
diirfte so viel zu vermuthen sein, dass der Hierokeryx an Rang der 
vornehmere war. Cf. Nos. 16 and 10. 

The three other chairs in xepxis 6 (left) have perished. 
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Kepkis 1. RIGHT; 


No. 22. —’B£nyntod | €€ Edaarpidav yerpo|rovntobd var 
rod | Anpou dia Biov. 


C. I. A. 267: V. 27. Date: Not much after Augustus. 


The seat of the Interpreter, chosen from the Eupatridae for life 
by vote of the people. See remarks under No. 2. 


No. 23. — ‘Iepéws Xapirwv | cat Apréuidos | Exerupydias | 
mupopov. 
C. I. A. 268: V. 28. Date: Not before second century A.D. 


The seat of the Priest of the Graces and Artemis Epipyrgidia, 
[and] of the fire-bearing (priest). 

C.J. A.: Dianem hance eandem esse, quae “Exdrn émurupyidia 
dicitur a Pausania II. 30, 2, verissime dicit Vischer. Minus recte 
idem de voce zup¢dpos (sic cum ipse scripsisset in tituli verbis, miro 
errore in disputatione dws-dpov substituit). Ea vox non ad 
*Aprépidos, sed ad iepéws referenda est ut Nro. 264. Collocatio ver- 
borum plane eadem est Nro. 294. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gotterl., II. 
Pp- 405. 

Pausanias, in the passage cited above, tells us that there was a 
statue of Hecate “Erurvpydia which had three faces, and that it 
‘ stood on the Acropolis near the temple of Athena Nike (or “Wingless 
Victory’’). This temple stands on a large pier or abutment known 
as the IIvpyos, which projects in front of the south wing of the 
Propylaea, whence the name ézurupyidia. 


No. 24. — ‘lepéws | Tlocevddvos | putadpiov. 
C. I. A. 269: V. 29. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of Poseidon, the giver of fruitfulness. 
_ As an Attic cult this is not otherwise known, but Poseidon was 
doubtless worshipped under this title at Athens. Pausanias (II. 32, 
8), in describing Troezen, says: "Ear 8& ew teixous Kal TLooeddvos 
iepov puraApiov. Cf. Hartung, Relig. der Griechen, III. 214. See 
‘iM. iieor., 322. 
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No. 25. — ‘Iepéws | AoA @vos | Anriov. 
C. I. A. 270: V. 30. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of the Delian Apollo. 

Little is known of the worship of the Dedian Apollo at Athens, or 
of the time of its introduction. It was probably not of an early 
date, however. There is no record of a temple. Mommsen dis- 
cusses the question in his remarks on the @apyjdva (Heor., p. 50) : 
Die Thargeliendarbringung war in alterer Zeit nicht stadtisch. So 
lange Athen mit Apoll bloss durch die lockeren Bande der Amphic- 
tyonie in Bezug stand, scheint ihm wenig eingeraumt zu sein. Hatte 
die Stadt damals den (delischen) Apoll recipirt, so wiirde sie ein 
Delion gehabt haben und ein altes Priesteramt des delischen Apoll. 
See No. 34. 

No. 26. —‘lepodavtov. 


C.L A. 271: V. 31. Date: Not before the second century A.D. 


The seat of the Hierophant. 

See Sch., Gr. Alt, II. p. 382: Zunachst aus dem Geschlechte 
der Eumolpiden der Hierophantes, dessen Amtsname schon andeutet, 
dass ihm oblag den eingeweihten die geheimnissvollen Heiligthtimer 
dieses Cultus (des eleusinischen) zu zeigen. Ohne Zweifel hatte er 
dabei auch liturgische Gesange anzustimmen. 

The office of the Hierophant was one of the most important of 
those connected with the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

Excellent treatment of the subject of the mysteries generally and 
of this office is to be found in M., Heor., p. 233- 


Kepxis 2. RIGHT. 


No. 27. — ‘Iepéws | Asos Bovaatov | cai AOnvas | Bovaalas. 
C.I.A. 272: V.22. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Zeus Boulaios and Athena Boulaia. 
These were the guardian divinities of the BovAx, and their altar was 
in the BovAevripuov. When the senator entered upon his duties, he 
made an offering to these divinities, known as the ciourypia. Paus., 
I. 3,4; Dem. 19, 190. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gétterl., TI. p. 206 ; and 
C.F. A., Wil. 683. 
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No. 28. — Boutéryou | iepéws Avos év | Tlarnradio. 
C.1. A. 273: V. 23. Date: Later than Hadrian. 


The seat of the Bouzyges, the Priest of Zeus in the Palladium. 

For the office of Bouzyges, see M., Heor., p. 76; Sch., Gr. AlZ, 
IL. p. 487; Hermann, Lehrbuch d. Gr. Antigq., Il. § 62, 16. 

This order of priests probably took its name from Epimenides, who 
was called Bouzyges. Their office was connected with the worship 
of the Eleusinian Demeter; and they also took part in some form 
of the worship of Athena and of Zeus, as this inscription implies. 
K. O. Miiller (Keine deutsche Schriften, Il. 147) says that the 
Palladium was in charge of the Bouzygai. 

“ Zeus in the Palladium” is a divinity known only in late inscrip- 
tions (Rang., Antig. Hell, 11. 819) ; but it is quite possible that he 
may have been worshipped there at an early date. The Palladium 
was of course under the protection of Athena; but, as Rangabé 
says, Zeus may have been invoked by the judges of the court. See 
C. f. G. 491, where the title appears. Cf. M., A/eor., pp. 429, 432 ; 
Pauly, .“. £., V. pp. 1084, 108653 B., Geos o. Gricek., 1. 302. 


No. 29. —‘lepéws | Medzropévou | Acovicov | é& Etverdav. 
C. I. A. 274: V. 24. Date: Not earlier than Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the 
race of the Euneidae. 

Atévucos peArdmevos* had his sanctuary in the Ceramicus, 
probably just outside the Piraic gate (Paus., I. 2,4 and 5). The 
house of Polytion, where some of the mimicking of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries by Alcibiades and his friends took place, was confiscated 
and dedicated to this worship (B., Geog. v. Griech., I. p. 279 and 
references) ; cf. also M., Heor., 266, 268. 

For the Euneidae, cf. Suidas, s.v.; also, Hesychius and Harpocra- 
tion. The latter says: Tévos éori rap’ AOnvaios otrws dvopaldpevov 
Hiveidars joav d€ KBapwdoi rpds tas tepovpyias mapéxovres riyv xpelav. 
Cf. Pollux, VIII. 103. They often acted as heralds in processions. 





* Paus., I. 2, 5: Asdvucoy 8& todroy Kadodar MeAmduevov em) Adyw Toigde ed’ 
brolw mep “AmdAAwva Movoayérny. 
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No. 30. —‘Iepéws | "Apréusdos | Korawvidos. 
C. I. A. 275: V.25. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Artemis Kolainis. 

This goddess had a Savoy, and was worshipped in the deme 
Muppwots (Paus., I. 31, 2-4). The cult may have become more 
general afterward. Ross, Demen von Attika, says (No. 98) : Mup- 
pwods, An der Ostseite des Landes (S¢rad., IX. p. 399), mit einem 
Heiligthum der Artemis Kolanis; also, wahrscheinlich bei dem 
zerstérten Dorfe Merenda, zwischen Markopoulos und Prasia oder 
Porto Raphti, wo Fourmont ausser andern Inschriften (C. 2. G. 28, 
490) auch ein Psephisma der Myrrhinusier gefunden (C. /. G. 100), 
welches év 7 fepd rs "Apréuidos rijs KoAauvidos aufgestellt war. 


No. 31. —‘Iepéws | Mocesdavos | Taunoyou at | “EpeyOéws. 
C. I. A. 276: V.26. Date: Probably a little before the Christian 
eran ei, Nowa: 


The seat of the Priest of Poseidon Gaieochos (Holder of the 
Earth) and Erechtheus, 7.e., of Poseidon in his two forms of Gaie- 
ochos and Erechtheus. 

The altar of Poseidon Erechtheus stood in the Erechtheum on 
the Acropolis. Vischer speaks of the Priest of Poseidon and Erech- 
theus ; but these two are not to be separated.* 


Kepkis 3. RIGHT. 
No. 32. —‘lepéws | Evurelas cai | Evvopias. 
C. I. A. 277: V.17. Date: Not before Hadrian’s time. 


A. Mommsen (/eor., p. 410) says: Der Tempel der Eukleia, aus 
der marathonischen Beute gestiftet (Paus., I. 14, 5), galt wohl urspriing- 





* See C./. A., note on 276: Erechtheum hunc eundem esse atque Neptunum, 
neque cum Vischero ita titulum intelligendum, ut ille sacerdos Neptuni simul et 
Erechthei fuerit, titulus C. Iuli Spartiatici (v. ins.) docet, ubi fepeds Tlooesdavos 
"EpexOéws yarndxov est. Nam haec duo diversa sacerdotia esse quis tandem 
credit? See C.J. A.,1. 387; Paus., 1. 26;5. Fora discussion of the association of 
Poseidon with Erechtheus, cf. Welck., Gr. Gotterl., I. 284 ff.; M., Heor., pp. 27, 
note, and 34, note. 
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lich der Artemis als Eukleia, weil unter Artemis Schutze (p. 212) die 
Schlacht geschlagen war, spaterhin mag Eukleia eine besondere 
Gottheit geworden sein. V., p. 54; CC. G. 258; see, further, 
Wie, Se wel. lbs Be 


No. 33. —‘Iepéws | Avovicov | Medropévov | x Texvertov. 
C. I. A. 278: V. 18. Date: Age of Hadrian, possibly later. 


The seat of the Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the 
TEXVITAL. 

In respect to Avdvucos MeAropevos, cf. No. 29. The rexvirar were 
a guild of actors, who were of the nature of a religious caste because 
of the religious character of the Greek Drama. Cf. Rang., Anig. 
Hell, Il. 813; Athenacus, V. p. 232); C.£.°G. 249; Mi eicor, 
p. 266; Die Dionysischen Kiinstler, von Otto Liiders. 


No. 34. —‘lepéws ’AmréAXwvos Iarp[o]o[v]. 
C. I. A. 279: V. 19. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Apollo Patroos.* 
The Pythian Apollo was the Patroos of the city, and there were 
two places sacred to him, — the Hv@ov and the AcAdinov.t 


No. 35.—‘lepéws | ’Avruvdov | yopelou éx telyvertav. 
C. [, A. 280: V. 20. Date: Hadrian’s Reign. 


The seat of the Priest of Antinous, the leader of the dances, chosen 
from the Artists. 

Hadrian, as is well known, established a cult for the worship of 
Antinous after the unlucky youth was drowned in the Nile. Cf. H., 
Gr. u. R., I. p. 345. For the rexvirai, see remarks under No. 33. 





* For this surname of Apollo, see Maury, Religions de la Grdce Antique, II. 
p- 3. For a longer discussion, see Welck., Gr. Gééerl., I. 491 ff.; M., Fleor., 
p- 51 ff; Sch., Gr. Alt, Il. p. 548 f. : 

t See Demosth., Cor., § 141; Aristid. Panath., p. 112 (Jebb); Paus., I. 3, 4. 
Mommsen believes the cult to have been of rather late introduction. The inscrip- 
tions are all of imperial times. C. 7 A., III. 1, 647, 687, 707. 
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No. 36. —‘Iepéws | Ads (Avds) Lowr[A]pos | cai ’AG|n]vas 
Lwre(pas (written SOTEPOS and A@ENAX). 
C. J. A. 281: V. 21. Date: Later than the reign of Hadrian. 


C. I. A.: Vocis Ads repetitionem, id quod Vischerus negat, a mera 
lapicidae socordia profectam esse patet; nam quaenam alia causa 
excogitari potest? Eandem neglegentiam in scriptura « pro 7 bis 
redeunte agnosco, quam ille potius affectationem antiquitatis esse 
vult. 

M., Heor., p. 454, n.: Der Zeus Eleutherios oder Soter ist erst 
nach dem Perser-Krieg mit Bezug auf die Schlacht bei Plataeae 
(Thucy., II. 71) aufgestellt, und als Soterienopfer muss demnach 
von a. Chr. 479 an aufgenommen sein. Cf. also the remainder of 
the note. 

That there was a cult of Zeus Soter associated with Athena is 
well known, though it is difficult to determine the exact place of the 
sanctuary. In the Piraeus there was certainly a réuevos (Strado, IX. 
p. 396; Paus., I. 1, 3) ; and there seems to have been one in Athens 
also, but it is uncertain where it stood.* 


Kepxis 4. RIGHT. 


No. 37. — Pasdvvt00 | Avos éx« Ilelons. 
Gf Av 28s: NV. 32. Date: Not before the second century a.D. 


The seat of the Phaidyntes of Zeus from Pisa. 

The Phaidyntai were those who had charge of the God’s statue, 
and attended to the cleaning of it. The word is usually written 
fadpwvrat, coming from the verb padpivew, to wash or cleanse. The 
descendants of Phidias were Phaidryntai at Olympia (Paus., V. 
14,5); cf. Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 54. It is impossible to say when 
this cult of Zebs é« Iefons was introduced into Athens. The pre- 
sumption is that it is late. CEG AA dhs} M.)Aeor, pe 236: 





* Cf. Lycurg., Leocr., § 17: odde Thy axpdmoaw Kat Td lepdy Tod Abs Tov 
Swrhpos Kad rhs "AOnvas ris Zwrelpas apopav. Cf. also §§ 136, 137. 

Vischer, who refers § 17 to a sanctuary on the Acropolis (p. 48), suggests 
in a note that it may refer to the one in Piraeus. Cf. Rang., Antig. Hell., I. 
pp. 410, 411; Welck., Gr. Gotterl., II. p. 184; Plut., Demos., 27; Boeckh, 
Staatsh. d. Alt., U1. pp. 130, 139; C. 7. A., I. 325, 326. 
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No. 38. —‘Tepéws | Awdexa Ocay. 
C. 7. A. 284: V.13. Date: Not before the second century 4.p. 


The seat of the Priest of the Twelve Gods. 

An altar to the Twelve Gods was erected in the Agora by Peisis- 
tratus, the son of Hippias. Herod., VI. 108; Thucyd., VI. 54. 
Mommsen (/eor., p. 394), in the chapter on the stadtische Dio- 
nysien, says: Auf dem Markt hielt die Pompe an, damit ein cycli- 
scher Chor den Zwolf-Gotter-Altar umtanze. Die Bedeutung dieses 
Altars stimmt zu der tiber Athen hinausreichenden allgemein grie- 
chischen Bedeutung des Festes. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gotterl., II. 168, 
169 ff.; and Zwilfestteraltar aus Athen, in Mittheil. d. deutsch. Arch. 
Inst. in Athen, IV. 337. 


No. 39. —‘lepéws Avos diriov. 
C. 7. A. 285: V.14. Date: During the first century A.D. 

Whether Zeus Philios had a sanctuary in Athens is not known; 
but in other cities he is often mentioned. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gétterl., 
i pp3202) 203. 

No. 40. — ‘lepéws Movodr. 

C. 7. A. 286: V. 15. Date: Not before the second century A.D. 

The seat of the Priest of the Muses. 


In Athens the Muses were worshipped in several places ; and the 
Movoto hill, overlooking the Acropolis, was sacred to them.* 


No. 41.— ‘lepéws “AckAnmuod. 
C. I. A. 287: V. 16. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of Asklepios. Cf. No. 18. 

The whole enclosure which was sacred to Asklepios upon the 
south slope of the Acropolis was excavated a few years ago. See 
Paul Girard, L’Asclépieion 4 Athénes d’aprés de récentes décou- 
vertes, in the Bibliotheque des Ecoles Frrancaises a’ Athénes et de Rome; 
also Mittheil. d. deutsch. Ins. in Athen (cf. Register to Voll. I—V.). 





* See Paus., I. 19, 5; 25, 7; 26,1; 30, 2; III. 6,6. Cf. also Dr. Hermann 
Deiters, Ueber die Verehrung der Musen bei den Griechen. 
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Kepkis 5. RIGHT. 


No. 42.—‘lepéws | “Hfaicrov. 
C. I. A. 288: V. 7. Date: Not before the second century A.D. 


The seat of the Priest of Hephaestus. 

The festivals celebrated in honor of Hephaestus at Athens were 
very important, since they were the special honors paid by the 
phratries at the Apaturia to the ancestor of the Erechtheidae: cf. 
Sch., Gr. Alt, II. p. 546; and especially M., Heor., chapter on the 
Apaturien und Chalkeen. 

The temple of Hephaestus at Athens was in the neighborhood of 
the Agora. Paus., I. 14, 6: ‘Yrép d& tov Kepaperxov Kal OTOaY THV 
Kadoupéerny Bactheov vads éorw ‘Hdaicrov. Cf. also W., Stn Ae 
p. 177, and Stephan. Byzant., s. 2., Hdaoriddar. There was an 
altar ef Hephaestus in the Erechtheum (Paus., 1°26," ). 


No. 43. —‘lepéws | Ovpavias | Nepécews. 


C. I. A. 289: V. 8. Date: Not before the second century A.D., 
and very likely later. 


The seat of the Priest of the heavenly Nemesis. 

Nemesis was especially adored at Rhamnus, where she had a 
temple, the ruins of which may still be seen (B., Geog. v. Griech., 
I. p. 341). The goddess was undoubtedly worshipped in some form 
at Athens, since we find that the yevéova were also called vepeota : 
cf. M., Heor., p. 209. See also Welck., Gr. Gotterl., 1. 576; 
Ti 25. 

Vischer, pp. 51, 52, says: An Artemis reiht sich die ihr nah 
verwandte Nemesis, die Gottin von Rhamnus, die hier, wenn ich 
nicht irre, zum ersten Mal das Epitheton der himmlischen ovpavia 
hat, Es soll damit vielleicht das nimliche bezeichnet werden, was 
sonst ihre Verbindung mit Zeus, sei es als Gattin, sei es als Tochter, 
ausdriickt, das Walten des in ihr enthaltenen ethischen Begriffs unter 
den himmlischen Gottern, ahnlich wie Sophokles (ZZ, 1064) die The- 
mis himmlisch nennt. Doch beruht wohl urspriinglich das Epitheton 
auf ihrem Zusammenhang mit der Aphrodite Urania. 
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No. 44. —‘lepéws | ’Avdxwv | cab Rpwos | Earereyiov. 
C. 1. A. 290: V. 9. Date: Not before the second century a.D. 

Seat of the Priest of the Anakes and of the Hero Epitegios. 

The Anakes were the Dioscuri, and were worshipped in a temple 
which stood just north of the Acropolis and was known as the ’Avd- 
xeov (Paus., I. 18, 1: Thucyd., VIII. 93; Cic., De Wat, Deor., III. 
21; Welck., Gr. Gétterl., Il. 433-435; W., S. A., p. 221). Nothing 
is known of the Hero ’Ezuréyios.* 


No. 45.— Paduvrob | Avds "OdXvprriov | év “Aotet. 
C. f, A. 291: V. 10. Date: Hadrian’s reign. 


The seat of the Phaidyntes of the Olympian Zeus in the city. Cf. 
No. 37. 

This Phaidyntes was doubtless the one who had charge of the 
statue in the temple of the Olympian Zeus which Hadrian com- 
pleted. Cf No. x. 


No. 46.—‘lepéws | "AmréAXwvos AvKjov. 
C. I. A. 292: V.11. Date: Time of Augustus (Octavian). 
The seat of the Priest of the Lycean Apollo. For an excellent 
discussion of this surname of Apollo, see Welck., Gr. Gétterl., I. 
476-482. The Avxetov at Athens was east of the gate of Diochares, on 
the right bank of the Ilissus, probably near the present Rizareion. See 
W 5S. A., 232,233 3B. Geog. 0. Griech® lo g21) 3225 base nose 





* Vischer says (p. 55): Nie erwihnt aber wird der Heros Epitegios, dessen 
Name von réyos, Dach und iiberhaupt Haus, hergeleitet, eigentlich den auf oder 
an dem Dache oder Hause bedeutet. Es fallt einem dabei Adonis ein, der auf 
den Dachern bejammert wurde (Aristoph., Zysés¢., 388, 8 7 ’Adwviacuds obtos 
om TGv teyév), und zu dessen Erinnerung man auf den Dachern die Adonis- 
gartchen zog. Doch ist nicht einzusehen, warum dann nicht Adonis selbst ge- 
nannt sein sollte, auch nicht, wie dieser mit den Anakes in Verbindung kommt. 
Es ist daher wohl an einem Heros zu denken, der zum Dache oder Hause gehort, 
und da bieten sich zum Vergleiche die Epitheta émout5ios und émOadaulrys. 
*Emoixid{a hiess Demeter in Korinth nach Hesychios, wohl als Schiitzerin des 
Hauses wie éoriodx0s; emi@adaultrns Hermes in Euboea nach demselben Gewihrs- 
mann, gewiss auch als Schiitzer des Innern des Hauses (@d¢Aauos) und nicht mit 
Beziehung auf die Schiffahrt. Da nun urspriinglich wenigstens nach Cicero’s 
bestimmter Angabe die Anakes drei waren, bei ihrer Verschmelzung mit den 
Dioskuren aber auf zwei beschrinkt wurden, scheint es gar nicht unwahrschein- 
lich dass der dritte als ein besonderer Heros von ihnen unterscheiden wurde, 
aber doch im Cultus mit ihnen vereint blieb. Und ein Schutzherr des Hauses 
passt in diesem Verein durchaus. 
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Kepkis 6. RIGHT. 


No. 47.—‘lepéws Anpntpos | cat Peppepatrns. 
C. 1. A. 293: V.1. Date: Not before the second century A.D. 


The seat of the Priest of Demeter and Pherrephatte (Persephone). 

This is presumably the seat of the priest who had charge of the 
Lesser Mysteries, which were celebrated in the month Anthesterion 
(about February): cf. Sch., Gr. Aéz, IL. p. 385. Very little is 
known of the celebration, except that the exercises were begun in 
a temple of Demeter and Persephone which lay in the suburb Agra, 
beyond the Ilissus. Whether this was the eppepdrriov mentioned by 
Demosth. iz Con., § 8, is uncertain. See Forchhammer, Topogr. von 
Athen ; cf. M., Heor., p. 377; W., S. A., p. 273 ff 


No. 48. —‘lepéws | Avds Teretlou cai Bovfovryou. 
C. I. A. 294: V. 2. Date: Not before the second century A.D. 


The seat of the Bouzyges, the Priest of Zeus Teleios. Cf. No. 28. 

Zeus Teleios is, in general, the Accomplisher, and was particularly 
the God of Marriage, in which character he is connected with the 
sacred ploughing festival (Bovévyiov), over which a Bouzyges pre- 
sided. See Plut., Conjug. Praec.,c. 42. Cf. also’ M., Heor., p. 221, 
note, p. 76, note; Gh., Gr. Myth., §§ 200. 8, 248. 5. 


No. 49. —‘lepéws | Oncéws. 
CLs ds 2055 N03. --Date:..Not_ before the second century A.D. 

The seat of the Priest of Theseus. 

The worship of Theseus was, as 1s well known, of ancient date: 
cf. M., Heor. (chapter on the Theseus-Feste). The identification 
of his temple with the so-called “Theseum” is doubted by many : 
cf. W., S. 4., pp. 357-395: 


No. 50.—‘lepéws | AvOodopov. 
C. I. A. 296: V. 4. ‘Date: Not before the second century A.D. 


The seat of the Stone-bearing Priest. 
Vischer (p. 58) says: Ohne Zweifel ist es der Priester der bei 
einem Feste, etwa an einer Procession einen Stein zu tragen hatte, wie 
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wir sonst auch einen Korb- oder Wannentrager (Avxvoddpos, AuKvaddpos) 
erwahnt finden. Was fiir einen Stein und bei welchem Feste, miissen 
wir freilich dahingestellt sein lassen. Am ehesten mdchte man mit 
Beziehung auf eines der Zeusfeste oder die Kronia an jenen stein 
denken, den Rhea dem Kronos zu verschlingen gab. Oder sollte 
etwa das BadAdAnris, Steinwerfen genannte Fest in Eleusis hieher 
gehoren? (Athenaeus, IX. p. 406, D sq.)* 


No. 51. — ‘lepéws | AdAwvéws | Acovicouv. 
C. f. A. 297: V.5. Date: Not before Hadrian. 
The seat of the Priest of Dionysus Auloneus. Nothing definite is 
known of this cult.t 
No. 52. —‘lepéws ’AmrodA@|vos Aadyndopov. 
C. f. A. 298:'V. 6. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of Apollo Daphnephoros (Laurel-wearer). 

Nothing is known about this cult in Athens. Vischer (pp. 50, 51) 
says : Weniger haufig genannt ist in Athen der Apollon Daphnephoros, 
der Lorbeertrager, obwohl uns vom Lorbeertragen an Festen des Apol- 
lon in Athen berichtet wird. Ihm weihte nach der Schlacht bei Arte- 
mision Lykomedes das Bildzeichen eines eroberten Schiffes.{ 





* C. L.A, note on 296: Etiam hic A:éopdpov sacerdotis epitheton non herois 
cujusdam nomen, cuius ille sacerdotio fungeretur, esse videri Vischer (p. 58) 
recte monuit. Nescio an cum hoc sacerdotio aliqua ratio intercedat homini 
illi qui nr 702 M.-’AuphaAtos Aopéspos Tpdadexros Tisroxpdrous Kepaajbev 
audit. 

t See C. Z A.: Idem dei cognomen habes nr. 193. Ac recte quidem illud 
cognomen ab Aulone derivarunt Vischer et Keil; qui locus terrae Atticae com- 
memoratur etiam in titulo nr. 61. Sed mea quidem sententia nulla est causa, 
cur eum locum in pagorum sive demorum Atticae numero fuisse indicemus cum 
E. Curtio in Archaeol. Zeitung, XXIX. (1871) p. 7. For the place called 
"Avddy, cf. B., Geog. v. Griech., I. p. 383 and note; also, Aittheil. a. deutsch. 
Inst. in Athen, V.p. 116. 

t Plut., Them. 15; Herod., VIII. 11. Sintenis has corrected Plutarch’s 
error of “Salamis” for “ Artemision.” Theophrastus (Athen., X. 424) men- 
tions a Daphnephoreion in the Attic deme @avf or bdAveis. See B., Geog. v. Griech., 
I. pp. 348, 333 n. 2; Ross, Demen v. Aitika, No. 153. 
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The two following inscriptions are on a fragmentary double chair 
which stands in the fourth row of Kepxis A. : — 


(2) No. 53. — Acoyévous | Evepyérov. 


The seat of Diogenes the Benefactor. 

C. I. A., No. 299: Hunce esse phrurarchum Macedonicum, qui in 
anno 229. a. Chr. mortuo Demetrio Antigoni f. Macedonum rege ex 
castellis terrae Atticae praesidius deductis libertatem Atheniensibus 
restituisset, Koehler argumentis gravissimis demonstravit. See Fter- 
esa ps2. 


(6) No. 54. —‘lepéws “Artddou érravipov. 


The seat of the Priest of Attalus the Eponymus. : 

C. I. A., No. 300: Etsi litterarum formae, quales Rhusopulos 
exhibet, aliquanto recentiorem aetatem indicare videntur, tamen 
dubitandum non videtur quin hi tituli ipsa Attali Diogenisque 
aetate incisi sunt. 

This is Attalus, the king of Pergamus, who visited Athens in 200 
B.c., and received the most distinguished honors. A tribe was named 
Attalis, as a compliment to him ; hence his title érovupos. Cf, Clin- 
ton, Fasti Heil, V1. p. 52 (200 B.c.). 





No. 55. 


A fragment of a seat of Pentelic marble, found in the Stoa of 
Hadrian. ‘It corresponds in character to the seats in the theatre, and 
in all probability was originally one of these. ‘The inscription upon 
it is as follows : — 

‘Tepéws | Amrodwvos | Zwornptov. 
Calisd. SOR UN AI§: 


The seat of the Priest of Apollo of Zoster. 

The title Zwarrpos comes from Cape Zoster, upon the south-west 
coast of Attica, where Apollo had an altar in connection with Leto, 
Artemis, and Athene. Cf. Paus., i, 31, 13 B., Geog. 0, Griech., 1. 


P- 359- 
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No. 56. 


In the third row of xepxis 1 (right), a large high-backed chair has 
been found, undoubtedly not 27 sz¢z, upon the front of which the claws 
and part of the legs of a lion are carved, as a support to the seat. It 
bears the following inscription : — 


“H onus 
Mdpr@o OvArio 
Alpe! t an 
Evpiore, To Nap- 
TPOTaT@ VTATL- 
KO Kal éeTovipo 
GpXYOVTL, TH EvEp- 
yétTn avT@ Kal Tois 
vetois avTod Tercapeé- 

x Fe 
vo kal Making. 
C. . A. 688: V. 73. Date: Probably the time of Hadrian. 


“The city to Marcus Ulpius Eubiotus, the most illustrious Con- 
sularis and Eponymous Archon, —to the benefactor himself, and to 
his sons Teisamenus and Maximus.” 

The Eubiotus mentioned is probably the same as the one referred 
to in C. 7. G. 378, C. 7. A., IIT. 1, 687, where he appears to have 
helped the city materially when a famine was imminent. The inscrip- 
tion in the C. /. G. is referred to the reign of Hadrian, when the 
Athenians were sorely afflicted with a famine (Philostr., Wz. Soph., 
p. 225, § 23). But, although the inscription belongs to this period, 
the chair itself is probably older, since some traces of an older, oblit- 
erated inscription are still visible under the later one. 


No. 57. 


In the fourth row of kepxts 3 (right) has been found the fragment 
of a fine chair, evidently no longer zz situ. The back has been 
entirely destroyed. On each side, a snake is carved; and in front, 
flanking the seat, are two heads in low relief. It bears the following 
inscription ; — 

‘Teplas ’A@nvas ’A@nviov. 
C. ILA. 2828) Vaya. 


The seat of the Priestess of Athena Athenion. 
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It is impossible to give any satisfactory explanation of this inscrip- 
tion. Nothing really is known of such an official, though we have 
emt tepelas st AOnvas “AOnviov (C. 7. A., HI. 1, 668) upon the base 
of a statue, found near the Propylaea, which was erected in honor of 
Claudius Atticus, who was probably the son of Herodes Atticus. This 
raises a presumption that the priestess lived in the latter half of the 
second century a.p. The chair cannot be in situ. In C. /. A., UI. 
1, 61, we find (A. L, line rr) Appia [A ]Ojn0v. 

It is worthy of notice that this chair and the one inscribed to 
Eubiotus (No. 56) were placed in the theatre in honor of individuals, 
and were not seats of the holders of particular offices. 





In different parts of the xot\oy of the theatre, inscriptions have 
been cut into the ordinary seats of Piraic stone. The cutting is very 
careless, and most if not all of the inscriptions are as late as the time 
of the Roman emperors. These inscriptions are of no great interest, 
being, for the most part, designations of seats for priests or priest- 
esses. They are given in facsémile in the plates at the end of Vol. 
Ill. 1 of the C. Z A., and brief remarks on most of them may be 
found in the text, Nos. 303-384. 








Before closing, a few words on some of the pieces of sculpture and 
bases of statues which have been found in or near the theatre, may 
not be out of place. 

I have avoided discussing the inscriptions found in the theatre, 
except those upon the official chairs and the bases of the statues of 
Hadrian, chiefly because they have no special bearing upon the history 
of the theatre and most of them are of little interest. They have 
all been published with at least some commentary in the C. / A. 
That there were a multitude of statues in the theatre, erected to 
distinguished persons, we have ample testimony from the number of 
inscribed bases that have been found. Some, without doubt, had 
their places in the xoiAor, as the bases marked a,* b, d,f on the plan ; 





* To Marcus Aurelius. 
+ It has been suggested that this large base may once have borne a throne 


for the Emperor Hadrian, when he presided over the Dionysia. 
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others stood against the sides of the rdpodo, as p and other smaller 
bases indicate. There were statues erected to the tragic poet Thespis, 
to the comic poets Eupolis and Timostratus; and we know from 
Pausanias (I. 21, 1-3) that statues were erected there in honor of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. A base has been found bear- 
ing Menander’s name, which is subscribed with the names of 
Cephisodotus and Timarchus, the sons of Praxiteles.* This latter 
base has been supposed to fit the statue of Menander which is now 
in the Vatican; but Overbeck, in the Geschichte der greichischen 
Plastik, denies that this is possible, and says that the measure of 
the statue does not correspond to that of the base. I have not 
been able to investigate this question. Fragments of two colossal 
Atlantes were found among the ruins of the scene-structure. Two 
Caryatids also of similar dimensions were found. An altar (marked 
“Thymele” on the plan), of great beauty, now lies just south of the 
ruins of the scene-structure. Its height is about 1.20 m., and upon. 
it in low-relief are carved four Silenus-masks, from each of which 
hang festoons of leaves and grapes, each of the spaces between the 
masks being ornamented by a rose-like flower.t The sculpture 
probably dates from an early period in the Empire, if not from a still 
earlier time, and gives us one more proof that work was done upon 
the theatre at that period. It is to be remarked that the rose-like 
ornament between the masks upon the altar is almost exactly like the 
ornament that is found in the spandrels of the monolith arches which 
have been already noticed (see p. 135, above). 

In the Central Museum at Athens there are two beautiful reliefs, 
representing dancing girls. These were found at the theatre, but it 
is impossible to say what connection they may have had with the . 
building. 








* Cf. Pervanoglu in the "Apyaoroyirh "Epnuepts, p. 244. 

+ The altar bears the following inscription (C. Z 4.97): TWicroxpdrns Ka 
*AToAASwpos Zardpov Adplda moumocrorhcayres kal kpxovres yevducvor Tod yévous 
Tov Baxxiadav avéOnkav.  Pistocrates and Apollodorus, sons of Satyrus of 
Auridae (a deme, cf. Ross, Demen v. Aitika, 25, p. 62), having led the proces- 
sion and being presidents of the clan of the Bacchiadae, dedicated (this altar).” 
Mr. Dyer says that only five words of this inscription are legible, —a strange 
mistake, since there is not the slightest difficulty in making out the whole. Cf. 
Bull. dell’ Instit., 1868, p. 69. 
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In conclusion, we will give a brief summary of our study of the 
tuins of the theatre, that we may more concisely assign to the 
various historical periods the parts which properly belong to them. 

We have been able to trace five different periods in which the 
history of the theatre may be said to fall : 

I. Zhe period of the fifth century B.C. To this belongs the 
xoiAov, With the subterranean gutter which drains the orchestra, and 
certain of the conglomerate-stone walls of the orchestra ; viz., Nos. 
10-11, 6-8, and 7-9 (at right angles with 10-11), and 20-22. 

Il. Zhe period of the Orator Lycurgus. ‘To this it seems probable 
that the wall 23-24 belongs, together with the Hymettian marble 
facing of the postscenium wall 20-22, which rested upon it. Here, 
too, in all probability should be placed the structure in close con- 
nection with the postscenium, which had as its foundation walls 
25-26, 29, and 24-26. I have expressed doubt as to the theory of 
Julius, that walls 12-13, 14, and 15 are to be assigned to this period, 
and have left many questions regarding these walls unsettled. Vischer 
thinks that the marble chairs also date from this period ; but this is, 
to say the least, very doubtful. 

Ill. Zhe period about the beginning of the Christian era, or a 
Jittle later. The monolith arches found in the ruins of the scene- 
structure point to the erection of galleries or some works of that 
nature at this period; and it seems likely, as is shown by the struc- 
tures at 3 and 4, that some extensive alterations were made in 
the scene at this time. It has been remarked that the theatre may 
have suffered during Sulla’s siege of the Acropolis in 86 B.c. The 
marble reliefs in the hyposcenium of Phaedrus may also be assigned 
to this period, and very probably the pavement of the orchestra. 
The upright marble slabs which enclose the orchestra are probably 
of a little later date than the pavement. It is also possible that the 
marble chairs belong to this period. 

IV. Zhe period of Hadrian. The theatre was doubtless adorned 
with many statues at this time ; but it is not probable, as was sup- 
posed when the excavations were first made, that any radical changes 
were effected in the structure itself. 

V. The period of Septimius Severus (193-214 AD.). To this 
period is to be assigned the hyposcenium of Phaedrus. 
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THE OLYMPIEION* AT ATHENS. 


——o0.0t@30-0—§ 


Amonc all the ruins of ancient Athens, there are none, excepting 
alone the Parthenon, that sooner attract the attention of the traveller 
than the group of columns between the Acropolis and the Ilissos. 
Standing on the large open plateau, isolated from all other buildings, 








* The Greek Mss. present five forms of this word; viz., "OAvumetov, -OAvptietov, 
Orvuumetov, “OAdumretov, and ’OAdumoy, making it an exact analogue of the word 
>AckAnmetov, Which occurs with the same variations. Those who have discussed 
this word most fully (Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 370 ff.; Poppo, Proleg. ad Thuc., 
II. p. 514; L. Dindorf, in Stephanus’s Thesaurus) agree in recognizing the 
pentasyllabic properispomenon form as the correct one. The penult is accented, 
not only from the general analogies of the language, but in deference to the 
express testimony of the ancient grammarians. This is unequivocal, though 
their own Mss. do not follow out their rules. Stephanos Byzantios (s.v. Kameto- 
Atov) formulates the rule as follows: Kametdéauov: ... Eipynvaios mpomapotiver 51a 
Td ue ypddwv. ‘Hpwdiavds 5¢ KametwAteiov év 2 cvAAaBais, kal év cvvaipéoer Kare- 
rwreiov. “Oca yap exer mpotmdpxov 7d vt Kal cis os Afryer Kabapdy, mapadnydueva 
H wove TE v, 7) mponyoupevov adtod Tov a, dare elvar mpd TéAous THY at dipOoyyov, 
TMpOTEpPlaTAT aL * 4 nad boa KTnTiKd. “AoKAnTLElOY, -AokAnmos yap: TiToAcuaciov, 
TiroAcuatos ydp* *OAvmmlera ra AOhynov, OAvumos ydp. Though his Mss. give 
*Orvumtea, it is evident that he must have written ?OAvumeta. Perhaps the copy- 
ist, not taking pains to understand the rule, associated the place of the accent in 
the derivative with that of the word from which it comes. Thus, "AckAnmuds, 
-AgkAnmeiov; but OAdumos (with recessive accent), OAvumleov. Again, Theo- 
gnostus (Cazon., p. 129, 27): mpomepionavra 5° duolws (ra) did THs Ev SipOdyyou 
ypapducva Kal boa amd TaY cis os Kabapav TE v mapadnyouerwy Kipto. Kal KTnTUKd * 
_. . ofoy *"AokAnmetov, "Ackrnmids ydp- "OAdumuos, Orvuumlewov. Here the same 
mistake of the copyist must be assumed, for it is evident that the author could 
not have written "OAvumlesoy, in direct contradiction to his rule. The authority of 
the grammarians then is in favor of *OAvumeiov. As *OAvumezoy and *OAUpTrevov 
are recognized by all as spurious, it remains to decide between ’OAvumezoy (pro- 
perispomenon) and Orvumov. Here a passage of Photius is in point (s.v. 
Ordumia) : “OAdwmias TH ev Tlon ?OAvumia. "AOHvqot Kab To fepoy “OAvpmtetov 
mevracvaArAdBws &s *AckAnmetov. The Ms. has Ordumoy, but ?OAvumetoy must evi- 
dently be restored. Most scholars now accept this; but a few, as Rhusopulos (Arch. 
Eph., 1862, pp. 31 ff.) and Dyer (Ancient Athens, p. 272) still defend ’OAdumov. 

The inscriptions give little evidence. In C. Z. G., 1052, where the temple at 
Megara is mentioned, we find OAYMMIEION. The date of the inscription falls 
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and reaching to a height of nearly sixty feet, they form one of the 
most conspicuous objects in the whole city. Indeed, to the Athenians 
themselves they have long been a sort of landmark, and a designation 
for the part of the city in which they stand, called in colloquial 
speech simply “The Columns” (ai SrjAor). The ruins, as they 
now are, consist of sixteen columns of Pentelic marble in two groups. 
To the eastward stand thirteen, which are comparatively intact and, 
for the most part, still bear their architraves. Separated from these 
columns by a gap of about 100 feet, are three others, — two erect, 





after the founding of Megalopolis, and before Greece became a Roman province, 
z.é., between 371 B.c. and 168 B.c. Again, in another inscription (Boeckh, 
C. I. G., 3847 6), the letters esov, evidently forming the end of the name of a 
temple, remain, and the restoration to *OAvumezoy made by Boeckh is rendered 
certain by the words rod Aids *OAvumiov in the next line. The form ’OAdumoyv 
does not seem to occur in any inscription that we have. The temple of Asklepios 
is mentioned in Boeckh (C. 7. G., 3582), the form being *“AckAnzelw, but this is 
probably a slip of the stonecutter for the longer form ’AcKAnmielo. 

In the Mss. there is, as I have said, the greatest confusion; but we have at 
least a settled point to start from in Thucydides. In every passage where the 
word occurs in Thucydides, the weight of Ms. authority is in favor of the penta- 
syllabic form; although the variants OAvumiov (VII. 37 and 42), OAvumty (VI. 
64, and VII. 4), OAvumetw (VI. 64), "OAdumiov, and ?OAvumezov, are met with in 
the poorer Mss. There can, however, be no doubt that the author used the 

_pentasyllabic form exclusively. Plato (Phaedr., 227B) and Aristotle (Polit., 
V. 11) have *OAvumlov once each, on the authority of all the Mss. Theophrastos 
(Caus. Pl, V. 14, 2) uses the short form ’OAdumov. Polybius (XXVI. 10, 12, 
quoted by Athen., V. 194A) has *OAvumefov with the variant *OAvumfov. The 
Ps. Dikaearchos (Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gr., Il. p. 254) has °?OAdumor; so also 
Strabo, IX. p. 396; and Diod. Sic., XIII. 6, 4, and 82, 13'S Vila ee ree 
29, 3; but in XVI. 68, 1, occurs also the form ’OAvumeiov, z.e.OAuvumetov. In 
Plutarch (Solon, 32, 1) all Mss. but one have ’OAvumetov, while in Nicias, 16, 6, 
they’vary between ’OAvumelov, z.e. OAvumtelov, and ?Odvumiov. In Ps. Plutarch 
(Vit. X. Orat., p. 837 B) the Mss. give "OAvumlw &s, where the és is evidently 
false, and most editors emend to ’OAvumefw. Lucian (Icaromen., 24) and Dion 
Cass. (LXIX. 19) have the short form. In Pausanias there is a good deal of 
diversity. In I. 40, 4, all Mss. give *OdAvuntetov, z.e. OAvumieioy; and in VII. 2,9, 
this reading is pretty certain. The Mss. of Pausanias give all five forms, with the 
weight of authority about equally divided between -Odvumetoy and *OAdumor. 
In II. 7, 3, however, all have OAdumov; and in I. 41, I, ’OAvurtov. In later 
writers the form ’OAvumoy is almost exclusively found. 

From this it appears that ’OAuuwmeoy is the old and genuine Attic form. It 
is true the genitive "OAvumfov is given by the Mss. of Plato and‘Aristotle; but it 
must be noted that this is not the case with the nominative. On various grounds 
(cf. Blass, Ausspr. d. Griech., p. 51) it is clear that the diphthong e: became very 
early little more than a simple v-sound. This js amply proved by the numerous 


— 
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with one prostrate companion between them which was overthrown 
by a violent storm in 1852.* With the help of the pillars which 
remain in their original positions, and this fallen one, which gives 
a scale of measurement, it is comparatively easy to form a picture 
of the perfect temple; and we cease to wonder at the number of 
ineffectual attempts of the ancients to finish it. 

First of all, it is necessary to review the notices of earlier travellers, 
in order to determine, first, what the last four centuries have done to 
these ruins, and, secondly, how and when their identification with the 
famous temple of Zeus Olympios took place, and on what grounds it 
rests. 

The earliest notice in modern times is that of Cyriacus of Ancona, 
who was in Athens in April, 1436. He says: “Ad domos Hadnani 
principis marmoreis et immanibus columnis sed magna ex parte col- 
lapsis ; extant utique adhuc integris et directis suis cum epistyliis 
c. XXI.” (cf. Wachsmuth, p. 727). We observe that he calls the ruins 
of the temple the palace of Hadrian, and this seems to have been 
the popular name at that time. We shall find the same designation 
recurring over and over again, until the real name was scientifically 
discovered. ‘The most valuable part of this notice is the information 
about the number of the columns. ‘There were, it seems, “about 
twenty-one” then standing ; so that but few have disappeared in the 
last four centuries. 





orthographical errors in the inscriptions. That being the case, the difference 
between ’OAvumtelov and ’OAvuriov, "OAvwmel and OdAvumiw, would in common 
speech almost or quite disappear; and consequently it is probable that the geni- 
tive and dative became very early confused with forms of the adjective OAdvmmuos. 
Not so, however, with the nominative; and even if Plato could have written 
OAuurtov, this is by no means proof for the nominative *OAvumoy. From 100 B.C. 
on, the longer form gradually disappears, though we meet it occasionally in 
Plutarch and Pausanias. It seems to me that ’OAvumetov is the only legitimate 
form. Later writers no doubt used ’OAvumov, and it must therefore be kept in 
their texts; but I hold it to be a spurious form, which arose by false analogy 
after the genitive and dative OAvumietov and ’OAvpymelw had become confounded 
with the genitive and dative of ’OAdumus. *OAvumteiov, according to the natural 
development of the language, could not become anything but ’OAvuiov. This 
reasoning from the oblique cases is such a common phenomenon of language 
that it needs no illustration here. 

* See Rhusopoulos in "ApxaioA. "Epnt., 1862, pp. 31 ff. Beulé (Z’Acrofole, 
Il. 274) says that the column was thrown down by the same earthquake which 
destroyed a part of the Erechtheion on the Acropolis; but this seems to be an error. 
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Next comes the Axonymus of Vienna, whose date Ross (Au%., 
I. 250) determined to be about 1460. ‘There is a short paragraph on 
the Olympieion, which we can easily identify by the words referring 
to the arch of Hadrian:* forara: 3€ xara dvatoAas TovTov Kapdpa 
peylorn Kal @paia. iol b€ ra dvdpara ’Adpiavod Kal Onxéws: ebpioKerat 
dS: &8ov ris adAjs [here a gap of several words] peylory érvyxavev’ «is 
nv otkos BaotAukds tarnpxe mArcéoros Kioow brokétobey ornpiCopevos 
(-ouevn Ms.), dares eXerroupyyOn mpos tov dvo Kat béka Baott\éwv tov 
tiv akpav oikodopnodvrwv. The text is untrustworthy, and but little 
can be made of it; still, it is not altogether without value. In desig- 
nating the ruins, he also calls it the palace of Hadrian. It is not very 
strange that the name of Zeus should, in the popular tradition, have 
had to yield to that of Hadrian, for, from the very first, the temple 
was the glorification of the Emperor rather than the God. What the 
last clause of the quotation refers to, I do not know. Ross takes it 
to be a dim reminiscence of the attempt made under Augustus to 
finish the temple ; but this does not seem very probable, for it is diffi- 
cult to see how a tradition affecting the temple of Zeus Olympios 
could have clung to ruins which were regarded as remains of the 
palace of Hadrian; and, ds Ross himself remarks, the number dvo 
Kal déxa iS Suspicious. 

A little later, but in the same century (cf. Wachsmuth, p. 61), is 
the short notice of the Axonymus of Paris; but this adds nothing 
whatever to our knowledge of the state of the ruins. Nearly a cen- 
tury now passes without giving us any further information, until the 
publication of Zurco-Graecia by Martin Kraus (Basel, 1584). In it 
there appears a letter addressed to the author by one Simeon Karba- 
silas, a native of Akarnania. It bears no date, but letters that precede 
it indicate that it belongs to the year 1578. In describing the various 
parts of the city in his time, he says: rod & éfwrépov (év 6 kal Bacirea 
dud pappdpov Kal Kidvwv peyiotwv: eb dv THs wUAnS emvyéypamTaL povd- 
oriyov Kat éore cwldpevov: ATS’ cia’ AOFRvat, Ono€gws 4 amply mo- 
Ats) TO tpirov oikovpevov (Laborde, p. 55 ff.)., 

The next mention that is of interest brings us down to the latter 
part of the next century, viz., to Oct. 8, 1672, the date of the famous 
letter of the Jesuit Babin (Laborde, I. 185 ff.), where we find the 





* A facsimile of the Ms. is published by de Laborde, Athénes aux XVe., 
AVI®., et XVITL¢. stecles. 
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following (p. 204) : “Ce méme empereur fit faire pour soy un palais 
fort magnifique dont on void encore des restes dans un champ entre 
la ville et une, petite rivitre. On dit qu'il y avoit autrefois six vingt 
colomnes de marbre. Il en reste encore environ seize, extremement 
hautes, et si grosses que deux hommes n’en sauraient embrasser une, 
et sur chacune desquelles on void des restes d’une petite gallerie 
votitée. Entre quatre de ces colomnes il y a une petite chapelle 
des Grecs toute entiére.” He understates the number of columns by 
one ; for seventeen were standing four years later, and remained until 
after the visit of Stuart to Greece in 1753. 

To a German belongs the honor of having first discovered what 
the so-called pillars of Hadrian really were. Joh. G. Transfeldt (cf. 
Wachsmuth, p. 71) was a prisoner of the Turks in the years 1673 
and 1674, and occupied a part of his time in archzeological investi- 
gations. He recognized the Olympieion from the descriptions of 
Pausanias and Vitruvius. His work was not published, and so we find 
later travellers making the same old mistakes. 

Guillet, in 1675 (cf. Laborde, I. pp. 223, 224), calls it again by 
the traditional name: “Le jeudy matin,” he writes, “25 avril nous 
sortimes pour aller voir les ruines du stadion Panathenaicon, et celles 
du Palais d’Adrien. ... Au dehors de la porte de Raphti nous lais- 
sA4mes le Palais d’Adrien 4 main gauche et a costé le lieu qu’ils appel- 
lent ‘ta mnimouria’ [ra pynpovpia], c’est le cemetiére des Turcs.” 
After describing his visit to the Stadion, he continues: ‘‘ Nous en- 
trasmes dans celuy d’Agrae. De 14 tournant 4 main droite nous fiimes 
admirer les superbes colomnes et le magnifique portail qui restent du 
Palais d’Adrien. Le Vulguaire l’appelle Didascalion.” 

To an Englishman is due the first description that makes any claim 
to accuracy in detail. Francis Vernon wrote a letter from Smyrna in 
1676 which was translated into French, and published by Spon in his » 
Voyage. ‘The passage that concerns this subject is as follows : “Toutes 
les colomnes qui restent du portique de l’empereur Hadrien sont mag- 
nifiques, elles sont d’ordre Corinthien d’environ 52 pieds de hauteur 
et 19} du circonférence. Elles sont cannelées et il y en a sur pied dix- 
sept entiéres avec une partie de leurs corniches. J’ay mesuré |’en- 
ceinte du bitiment auquel elles appartenoient, le plus juste que j’ay 
pu, et j’ay trouvé qu’elle a environ 1000 pieds de longueur et 680 de 
largeur.”” These measurements are not very exact ; but they are not 
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purposely inaccurate, and we learn at least the exact number of 
columns. 

Two years later, the memorable journey of Spon and Wheler was 
made; and I quote a portion of Spon’s account, because, while rejecting 
the traditional name, he sets up a most curious theory in its place. 
After describing the size of the columns, he says: “Ce n’est pas 
qu’elles ne pussent avoir servi 4 l’ornement des palais que cet empe- 
reur avoit fait batir en ces quartiers 14, néantmoins elles n’étoient 
qu’une espéce de portique, sous lequel on jotiissoit agréablement de » 
la promenade. .. . La petite église qui est dessous, bien loin d’étre le 
temple de Jupiter et Junon Panhelléniens, que le méme empereur 
avoit fait batir, n’est qu’un amas presque sans chaux de piéces de 
colonnes, dont l’on a fait cette chapelle, que les Grecs appellent 
Agios Loannis eis tais colonnais, S. Jean sous les colonnes. II n’y a 
point de fabrique ancienne.” 

In the great work of Stuart and Revett, Antiguities of Athens 
(1762-1816), the matter was for the first time investigated scien- 
tifically. Stuart gives an exact and full account of the state of the 
remains at the time when he wrote, and the plan given by Revett | 
in the third volume is in the main correct. The foundations then, 
as now, were covered with earth; but the dimensions and general 
plan of the temple were accurately determined from the columns 
which then remained. Besides the sixteen which are still in their 
places, — counting the fallen one,— there was another, separated 
by some distance from the rest, and belonging to the west end, or 
back, of the temple. Stuart himself was in error in his conclu- 
sions as to this column, and the plan that he gives in the second 
volume is consequently false. He found by measurement that it 
stood in the seventh place from the south side, and in the twentieth 
from the east end, or front. As he did not excavate to deter- 
mine the size of the stereobate, and the temple was manifestly 
decastyle, he naturally thought that it had one more than twice as 
many columns on the side as in front, as is usual in Greek temples. 
He concluded, therefore, that the isolated column standing in the 
twentieth place was in the second row from the west end. Revett 
observed more accurately, and proved that we have here an exception, 
and that the number of columns in the flank was but twenty. This 
he did by actual measurement of the bases, which, as we shall see 
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later, are different in the inner and outer rows. The seventeenth col- 
umn had the base peculiar to the outer row, and must consequently 
have been on the outside of the west end. Between the years 1753, 
when Stuart and Revett were together in Athens, and 1765, when 
Revett repeated his visit, this column was thrown down by the Turkish 
governor, who wanted the marble to make lime for the new mosque 
that he was building (cf. Stuart, III. 2). A curious superstition 
sprang up in connection with this, which Dodwell relates in his Zour 
through Greece (1. 390): “The Pasha of Egripos inflicted a fine of 
seventeen purses (8500 Turkish piastres) for having destroyed those 
venerable remains. The Athenians relate that after this column was 
thrown down the three nearest to it were heard at night to lament the 
loss of their sister ; and these nocturnal lamentations did not cease to 
terrify the inhabitants till the sacrilegious Voivode, who had been 
appointed governor of Tetoun, was destroyed by poison.” 

As to the plan of the temple, later measurements have amply 
confirmed the position taken by Revett. The temple is no longer 
surrounded by the marble steps that once adorned it and led up to 
the temple floor (cf. Rhusop., Arch. Eph., 1862, p. 31 ff.) ; but the 
outside of the foundation descends perpendicularly and presents a 
surface of rough, coarse Piraic stone. We see, then, that the last 
four centuries have done very little to damage the scanty remains of 
this once magnificent temple. The earliest travellers found little more 
than we see to-day. There was a small church beneath, built, from the 
fragments of the ruins, and there was also a sort of building on the 
top, that had served as a dwelling for a Stylites hermit ; but we can- 
not prove the existence of more than “about” twenty-one columns, 
and there certainly were not many more even four centuries ago. 

Though the identification of the Olympieion was made by ‘Trans- 
feldt in 1673, it was not scientifically proved until the great work of 
Stuart was written. It remains to review briefly the grounds on which 
this identification rests. 

The great size of the ruins, which surpass in that respect every 
other building in Athens, would of itself be strong evidence that the 
temple of which they are the remains was no other than that which 
Livy* cites as unum in terris inchoatum pro magnitudine Dei (Jovis), 








A Liv, Mil. 20; 3. 
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which Vitruvius (VII. sraef 17) mentions as one of the four most 
famous examples of marble architecture, and which Aristotle (/oiiz, 
V. 11) compares to the works of the Kypselidae in Corinth, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and the public works of Polykrates of Samos. Again, 
the ruins lie in a south-easterly direction from the Acropolis, and we 
know from Thucydides* that the Olympieion was one of the old 
temples in the southern part of the city. It was, moreover, near 
the fountain Kallirrhoe, or Enneakrunos.t Thirdly, Vitruvius (MEL. 
pracf. 15 and 17) says that the temple of Zeus was dipteral and of 
the Corinthian order, which agrees exactly with what we find. It is 
true, in another place (III. 1, 8), in defining a hypzthral temple, 
he seems to cite it as octastyle ; but the passage presents difficulties 
in several particulars, and probably is corrupt. Fourthly, Pausanias 
(I. 18, 6) mentions that the peribolos was full of statues of Hadrian, 
which the colonial cities of Athens had set up. A large number of 
these bases with their dedicatory inscriptions have been found at 
various times, many of them among the ruins. (Cf. C. Z A., III. i; 
472-486.) Again, we learn from Vitruvius (VII. doc. c’#) that under 
Antiochos Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.) the architect of the Olympieion 
was a Roman citizen named Cossutius. Near the present ruins a 
block was found, presumably the base of a statue, with the inscrip- 
tion Aékwos Koocovrios MorAlov “Popatos (cf. Boeckh, C. 7. G., 363). 
There can be no doubt that this is the same man ; and it seems quite 
certain that Boeckh is right in supposing a statue of the architect 
to have been erected in the peribolos of the temple which he had 





* Thuc., Il. 15: 7d 3& mpd tobrov # axpdmodis 7 viv oboa wéAts Fy Kad Td O° 
airy mpds ydrov pddtora TeTpaypevoy.... Kal Td éfw mpos todTo Td Mépos Tis 
méAews padrrov puta, rd Te TOO Aids TOD *OAuumtov kal rd T1db.0y Kad 7d THs Tis 
Kal 7d év Aluvcis Avovbcov:... kab rh kphvn Th viv wey Tov Tupdyywy obtw cKeva- 
odvTwy "Evyeakpotve kadoupévn, Td d& mdArat pavepov Tov mNYyG ovadv Kadrippdn 
avouacwevn, exeivol te eyyis oton Td mAcloTou ttia expdyro, x.7.é. The natural 
interpretation of this passage is to make n axpdmodis viv odca and 7d ta’ abrhy 
together the subject of méais fv (see Classen’s note); and if this be correct, then 
Thucydides vouches also for the fact that *Evvedkpovvos, or KaAAuppdn, was on the 
south of the Acropolis, z.c., near the Olympieion. But see Dyer’s Ancient Athens, 
PP: 517 ff-; opposed by Wachsmuth, pp- 174 ff. 

t Hierokles, Hippiacr. (Meursius, Cecropia, p. 32): Tapayrivos forope? roy 
Tod Ads vedy katacKkevd(oyTas *AOnvatous “Evveakpovvov mAnatoy elgeAaOjva wWnol- 
cacbat Ta ee Tis’Artucns eis to Bory (edyn G&ravra. Here Dyer (po 507 ff.) 


in order to support his theory, is forced to take *Evveakpovvov mAnotov with 
eloeAadjvau. 
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begun to rebuild. This is much more likely than Dodwell’s idea 
(Tour through Greece, p. 391) that the inscription formed part of 
an epitaph. However that may be, its presence is another proof of 
the correctness of the identification. Sixthly, the four sides of the 
_peribolos, according to the accurate measurements of Rhusopulos 
(Arch. Eph., 1862, pp. 30 ff.), are together 668 m. in length, which 
is equal to about 33 Olympic stadia. This agrees with the statement 
of Pausanias (I. 18, 6): “O pe 5) was mep(Boros oradiwv pdducra 
recodpwv éoriv. Considering that Pausanias is never very accurate 
with figures, this is as close an agreement as could be expected. 
Here he adds the word pddora, showing that he had no intention of 
giving anything more than a rough approximation. Lastly, the arch 
of Hadrian with its inscriptions shows that the site of our ruins was 
the so-called New Athens, or Athens of Hadrian. This is likewise 
indicated by an inscription found in the large water-pipe ; and we 
know that this section received its name chiefly because this great 
temple, the crown of all Hadrian’s work in Athens, stood in it. All 
these points make the identification of the Olympieion absolutely 
certain. 

Perhaps the most interesting matter in connection with this temple 
is the history of its erection. In constructing this history we have as 
evidence the direct statements of the ancients, and the ruins them- 
selves, which by exact study can be made to supplement the direct 
tradition: Notwithstanding this, the narrative will be far from com- 
plete. Even the statements of the ancient authors, few as they are, 
present several points of difficult interpretation. 

The site of the ruins was one of the oldest hallowed spots in 
Athens. On it stood a temple in honor of Zeus, long before the 
famous temple was begun. The Attic tradition mentioned Deukalion 
himself as its founder; and the fact that his grave was pointed out 
in the immediate vicinity is cited by Pausanias as the evidence 
usually adduced to prove that he really lived at Athens. Nor was 
this the only link that connected this temple enclosure with the hero 
Deukalion, for in the same paragraph (I. 18, 7) Pausanias says : 
eyratba Scaov és HX TO Eados duéornKe, Kal A€yovot pera THY érrop Splav 
ri ért Aevxadiovos ovpBacav ‘roppuives tavry TO Bdwp, éoBadAAovot 
re 0s ard ava wav eros GAdita Tupdv pedure pi€avres. Of this cleft 
no -traces remain; and though Forchhammer (Zofog., p. 95) iden- 
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tifies this with a large underground cistern connected with the foun- 
tain Kallirrhoe, no one will follow him in supposing that this is what 
Pausanias meant. Of what style the old temple may have been we 
have no means of knowing; but the fact of its existence does not 
rest on a popular report or a superstitious rite, since we have the 
express testimony of Thucydides in the passage already cited. He 
asserts that the Acropolis and the southern part originally formed all 
that there was of the city, which after the political unification of 
Attica under Theseus spread out to its later large dimensions. As 
proof of this he shows that all the old temples, such as those on the 
Acropolis, the Olympieion, those of the Pythian Apollo, of Earth, 
and of Dionysos, were situated here, demonstrating that in this, as 
in so many other cases, the later large and magnificent temple was 
but a substitute for an older and simpler one. There is still another 
passage which may refer to this older temple. Among the most 
notable antiquities which stood in the peribolos when Pausanias 
visited it was a bronze statue of Zeus, which may have been the 
sacred image of the antique temple.* Anything more it is impossible 
to learn, and the history of the Olympieion properly begins with the 
Peisistratidae. It is clear at the outset that the main work of its 
erection was done at three widely different epochs. First, under the 
tyrant Peisistratos and his sons; secondly, under the Syrian king 
Antiochos Epiphanes; and thirdly, under the Roman emperor 
Hadrian. Besides this, something may have been done in the reign 
of Augustus, nor is it impossible that the work was taken up at 
other times also; but. of such work there are no traces and no 
records. 

It was not until about the year 541 B.c. that the reign of Peisis- 
tratos really began. Twice before he had seized the supreme power 
by various stratagems ; but twice the union of the two other factions 
under Lykurgos and Megakles had driven him from the city, the 
second time to an exile of more than ten years in Eretria. The third 
return he effected by force of arms, and he then took measures to 
render his expulsion impossible. for the future. The first part of his 
reign was full of active enterprises abroad, having in view the aggran- 
dizement of Athens and the legitimatization of his own title to power, 
—such were the purification of Delos, the restoration of Lygdamos 








* Paus., I. 18, 7: fori 38 dpxaia ev Th mepiBodrw Leds xaAkovs, K.7-é. 
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to Naxos, and the contest with the Mytileneans for the possession of 
Sigeion on the Hellespont. These are of importance here, because 
they render it probable that the domestic improvements, which we 
hear of in connection with his achievements, belong to the latter 
part of his reign. Such are the cutting of new streets in Athens ; 
the renewal of the Panathenaic festival on a grander scale; the 
patronage of art and letters, which brought so many distinguished 
men to his. court ; and, lastly, his design to perpetuate the memory 
of his reign by monumental works of architecture. Among these 
are mentioned a temple of Apollo, the gymnasium of the Academy, 
and, lastly, the temple of Zeus Olympios, which was to be his 
grandest work. For the reasons assigned, it is not probable that the 
work was begun before 535 B.C., at the earliest ; and it certainly could 
not have been continued after the expulsion of his son Hippias in 
510 B.C., for we are informed by Vitruvius that the undertaking was 
interrupted by the political disorders of that time.* Probably the 
giant work was looked upon even then as a monument of tyranny, 
and shared a part of the odium that was bestowed on the expelled 
tyrant. Aristotle, speaking nearly two centuries afterwards, says 
(V. 11): Kal 7d wéjras Tovey rods dpxyopévous TupAavVLKOY, OTws 7) TE 
puraxy Tpepytrat Kat mpos TO Kal? ipepav ovrTes doxodot dow érBov- 
Neve: rapddaypa dé tovrov al re wupapides ai wept Aiyurrov, Kal 7a 
évaOnpara Kuyped.ddr, Kal tov OAdvpriov. } oikoddunots bro Tov Ieot- 
otparioav, Kat TOV epi Sdpov epya Wodvkpdrea: rdvra yap raira 
Svvarat tairov, doxodlay Kal meviay TOV apxopevov. He thus makes 
the building of this temple characteristic of the most odious features 
of tyranny. To execute his plan, Peisistratos engaged four architects, 
Antistates, Kallaeschros, Antimachides, and Porinos.T 

In connection with the work of Peisistratos and his sons, three 
questions present themselves for consideration. First, what was the 
size of the temple as begun by his architects? second, in what style 
of architecture was it planned? and third, how far did the building 
advance at this period? 





* Vitruv., VII. praef. 15: Post mortem autem eius propter interpellationem 
reipublicae incepta reliquerunt. : 

+ Vitruv., VII. praef. 17. Pormos is found as a variant in the Mss. Calldes- 
chros also is not quite certain. These are merely names to us, for they are no- 
where mentioned except in this passage. 
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As to the first, it is probable from various indications that the 
ground-plan was the same as that of the finished temple. In the 
passage of Aristotle just quoted he cites the Olympieion as the char- 
acteristic work of the tyranny of the Peisistratidae, dwarfing all its 
other architectural undertakings. Now, at the time of Peisistratos, 
foremost among the centres of culture were Samos, then under Poly- 
krates, and Ephesos. In each of them was a colossal temple, — that 
of Hera in the former, and that of Artemis in the latter. ‘These 
temples, the glories of their respective cities, were widely known at 
that time, and attracted visitors from all sides. It has been noticed 
as a remarkable fact (cf. Antiquities of onia, 1V. p. 15) that the largest 
temples of Greece were almost exactly of the same size ; viz., about 
360 by 170 ft. The temples at Samos and Ephesos measured re- 
spectively, as nearly as can now be determined, 362 by 167 ft., and 
342 by 163 ft.; while the dimensions of the Olympieion were 354 by 
171 ft. Such a close agreement can hardly have been accidental ; 
and it seems more than probable that Peisistratos had in mind these 
great buildings, and intended to equal or outdo them by his temple of 
the Olympian Zeus at Athens. 

I approach with greater diffidence an architectural question bearing 
on this point ; that is, the much-discussed question of horizontal cur- 
vature as a principle of Greek architecture.* If we accept the con- 
clusions first reached by Penrose as the result of his measurements, 
we must admit the existence of this curvature in the Olympieion. 
In measuring the Olympieion, he found that the centre of the line 
along the upper step of the crepidoma is three inches above a right 
line from end to end.f On the front of the temple there are but 
three columns left ; but there too the inner one is appreciably higher 
than the one at the corner. This small amount of curvature in so 
large a temple would naturally refer it to an early date. Now, there 
is little reason to suppose that the principle of horizontal curvature 
continued in use, even at Athens, as late as the time of Antiochos 
Epiphanes. Certainly there is no corresponding finesse in the plumb- 
ing of the columns. No inward inclination is observable in them, nor 
does it appear from the measurements attainable that there was any 





* See on this subject, beside the work of Penrose, the exhaustive discussions 
of Boétticher and Ziller, and also Reber’s Geschichte der Baukunst. 
t Principles of Athenian Architecture, p. 26. 
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artistic accommodation of the epistyle (Penrose, p. 70). Again, 
the passage of Vitruvius above cited gives, I think, a slight support 
to the view here advanced. He says: Namque Athenis Antistates 
et Callaeschros et Antimachides et Porinos architecti Pisistrato 
aedem Jovi Olympio facienti fundamenta constituerunt ; and then 
gives an account of what Antiochos Epiphanes contributed, implying 
by the immediate connection that the work of the latter was a mere 
continuation of the former on the old foundations. 

Secondly, what was the style of architecture chosen? As the Corin- 
thian order was not in use at that early date, we have here to decide 
between Doric and Ionic; and on the following grounds it seems to 
me certain that the Doric was the style adopted. In the first place, 
we should naturally expect that in that age a colossal temple of Zeus 
would be built in the severe Doric style rather than in the lighter 
Ionic. In fact, among all the temples of Zeus, I know of no instance 
of the Jonic order until long after the best period. Still more cogent 
is a passage of Pliny (XXXVI. 5, 45), where he says: Columnis de- 
mum utebantur in templis nec lautitiae causa (nondum enim ista 
intelligebantur) sed quia firmiores aliter statui non poterant. Sic est 
inchoatum Athenis templum [ovis Olympii, ex quo Sulla Capitolinis 
aedibus advexerat columnas. The first part of this passage is very 
clear. Stability, he says, was the principle held in view in early archi- 
tecture: it was much later that the idea was conceived of making 
the columns ornaments as well as supports. The Athenian temple of 
Zeus was begun in the early style ; from this it follows almost of 
necessity that the order was Doric, for of no other could the stability 
be so emphasized, in contrast with the ornamental character of later 
architecture. On the last clause, ex quo Sulla Capitolinis aedibus 
advexerat columnas, there has been much difference of opinion ; but 
this is largely due, I believe, to its being considered apart from its 
connection. When rightly understood, it is perfectly intelligible, and 
renders the conclusion drawn from the main clause still more forcible. 
Pliny says: “In this way, i.e., with a view to stability rather than 
ornament, was begun the temple of Zeus at Athens, some columns 
from which Sulla conveyed to Rome for the Capitoline temple.” 
Only one interpretation is at all natural, viz., that Sulla carried to 
Rome some of the columns placed in the temple by Peisistratos ; and 
the passage has been so understood by several authorities (see Hirt, 
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Gesch. d. Baukunst, 1. p. 225; Miiller, in Ersch & Gruber’s Zacycd. 
I. vi. p. 233; Hertzberg, Griechenland unter ad. Rimern, I. p. 384 ; 
Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, p. 666), even by Leake (Zop. of Athens), 
though he supposed the columns to have been Ionic and not Doric. 
On the other hand, Penrose (p. 71), Stark (Augsb. Aligem. Zeit, 
1872, p. 5398), and Dyer (p. 165) think that the columns removed 
by Sulla were the work of Antiochos Epiphanes. This, however, 
is a pure assumption, and our only evidence, the passage of Pliny, 
tells directly against it; nor does any one of these authorities attempt 
to support his opinion by any arguments. Assuming then that Sulla, 
after the capture of Athens in 86 B.c., carried away some of the col- 
umns which were used by Peisistratos and laid aside when the work 
was again taken up in a different style and on a different scale, a 
further argument bearing on the main point may be drawn from this 
clause of Pliny. These columns were taken to ornament the Capi- 
toline temple at Rome ; and this temple, as we know, belonged origi- 
nally to the Tuscan order, which was nothing more than the Grecian 
Doric after its adoption and modification by the Etruscans. (Guhl 
und Koner, Leben d. Gr. u. Rim., U1. pp. 8,9.) It was burned down 
in the time of Sulla, who rebuilt it, reproducing the old temple with all 
its main peculiarities. The order that he employed was probably the 
Doric, and therefore the columns of which he plundered Athens for 
its adornment were also of this order.. To my mind, this passage of 
Pliny renders it practically certain that the Olympieion was begun by 
Peisistratos in the Doric order, and further, that the columns carried 
away by Sulla were his work. Possibly, as has been suggested, they 
were remarkable as long monolith shafts, or for the rare quality of the 
marble. It is to be doubted whether a large column of many drums 
could be taken down, transported, and set up again, without clipping 
the edges and marring irreparably the niceness of the joints (cf. Pen- 
rose Joc. cit.). On the other hand, Leake, followed by Penrose,. 
thinks that the original order was Ionic. Leake considers this prob- 
able because the Ionic was the national order; and because, if the 
_ temple were begun in the Ionic, its continuation and completion 
in the nearly related Corinthian style would be more easily ex- 
plained. These arguments have very little weight. The first needs 
no answer; and the final choice of the Corinthian order is amply 
explained by the taste of the time. 
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The third question, as to the degree of advancement to which the 
building was brought under the Tyrants, does not admit of so definite 
an answer. How much of the period that I have marked out (535- 
510 B.C.) was employed in active building we cannot tell; and it 
must always be borne in mind that the means at the disposal of the 
most powerful Greek tyrant of that time were far less than those at 
the command of such an absolute Eastern despot as the Syrian king 
Antiochos Epiphanes, to say nothing of a Roman emperor. But it 1s 
safe to conclude from the amply-proved energy of Peisistratos and 
Hippias that they pushed the building of this characteristic monu- 
ment with all possible speed ; and there can be little doubt that it 
was soon advanced far enough at least to be used for purposes of 
worship. That it actually was advanced considerably is evident from 
Vitruvius and Aristotle,* but more from their general tone than their 
definite words, although one or two particular indications must not 
be neglected. All that we can prove to have existed at any time 
between 510 and 175 B.c. is probably to be referred to the earliest 
period, for we have no information of any additions during the sub- 
sequent three and a half centuries. It is true, Hesychios, speaking 
of this temple, ‘says: todro dredés Guewev *AOyvyow oiKodopLovpLevov, 
mohAdKis dpxas AaBdv THs KatacKevijs, T but oAAd«s need not be 
taken too strictly. The passage of Pliny } discussed at length above 
(p. 195) is of importance here, because it makes it highly probable 
that some of the columns at least had been set up in the time of the 
Peisistratidae. In Plato’s time the temple must have been a conspicu- 
ous object, for he speaks of the house of Morychos as “near the Olym- 
pieion” (Phaedr. 227 B). Whether it was partially demolished by the 
Persians during their occupation of the city, it is impossible to say. If 
so, it must have been repaired sufficiently to allow of its continued use.§ 





* See Vitruvius, quoted p. 198; and Aristotle, quoted p. 193. For Strabo, IX. 
p- 396, see below, p. 200. 

+ These words are taken from some of the lexicographer’s sources, perhaps 
from Pamphilos. 

t Leake ’cites Plin. XXXV. 8, to prove that the cella must have been far 
enough advanced to admit of ornamentation, reading cum Phidiam ipsum initio 
pictorem fuisse ‘tradatur Olympiumgue Athenis ab eo pictum. But the better 
Mss. read ediptumague and clipeumque, and the reading now accepted is clipeum- 
que. This, however, does not seem to me certain; and Olymptumque may pos- 
sibly be right, or Pliny may have written something different from either. 

§ Besides the work on the temple itself, Semper (Der Szy7), on purely stylistic 
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The time from the expulsion of the tyrants to the reign of Antio- 
chos IV. (510-175 B.C.) is a blank in the history of the Olympieion. 
Its very size was its curse. While Athens was being adorned by the 
most perfect works of art, and temples were springing up on every 
side, it lay there as Hippias left it, with no prospect of completion. 
It was the fate of the temple of Zeus to be a monument, not of the 
liberty of Athens, but of her slavery and degradation. Begun by a 
tyrant, it had to wait for its completion until Athens was subject and 
degraded, and looked for favors, not to the energy and self-sacri- 
fice of her citizens, but to the good-will of foreign princes. In 
175 B.C., about 350 years after the temple was begun, Antiochos 
Epiphanes came to the throne of Syria. He seems to have had a 
true love for Hellenic culture and art, for he not only won the grati- 
tude of Rhodes, Kyzikos, Delos, Tegea, Megalopolis (cf. Hertzberg, 
I. 177), and, more than all, of Athens, by his generosity, but he 
adorned his own capital, Antioch, with copies of the Greek master- 

- pieces, among which was the great Athena of Pheidias (cf. Michaelis, 
Parthenon, pp. 42 and 282, 27). To Athens he was especially 
munificent ; but what chiefly marks his activity here is his renewal 
of the work upon the unfinished Olympieion. This is attested by so 
many independent witnesses, representing different periods, that 
there can be no manner of doubt about the great significance of his 
work. The most explicit information is obtained from Vitruvius 
(VIL. pracf. 15), who, after speaking of the work of Peisistratos as 
quoted above, continues as follows: Itaque circiter annis quadrin- 
gentis* post Antiochus rex cum in id opus inpensam esset pollicitus, 
cellae magnitudinem et columnarum circa dipteron conlocationem, 
epistyliorumque et ceterorum ornamentorum ad symmetriam distri- 
butionem magna sollertia scientiaque summa civis Romanus Cossutius 
nobiliter est architectatus. Id autem opus non modo vulgo sed etiam 
paucis a magnificentia nominatur. Again (17): In asty vero Olympium 
in amplo modulorum comparatu Corinthiis symmetriis et proportioni- 
bus, uti supra scriptum est, architectandum Cossutius suscepisse me- 





grounds, refers the wall of the peribolos also to this period. On the other hand, 
Stark (/oc. cit.) attributes this wall to the time of Augustus. The opinion of 
Semper has naturally greater weight. 

* Quadringentis is an emendation of Meursius for ducentis, which the Mss, 
give; and it seems a certain one. 
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moratur. From this we learn that a Roman architect, Cossutius, was 
appointed by the king to carry out his design ; that he made a plan 
of the entire temple, —cella, columns, epistyle, and ornamentation, — 
choosing the Corinthian order of architecture, and surrounding the 
cella by a double row of columns. How far he really carried out all 
this, Vitruvius does not tell us ; but the fact that he makes this temple 
of so much importance raises the presumption at least that it was 
well advanced toward completion when he wrote. Hirt, however, is 
not entirely justified in assuming that all the parts mentioned were 
really executed, as when he says (II. p. 150 f.): So dass zur Vollen- 
dung in den Zeiten Hadrians héchstens die Aufstellung der Saulen im 
Innern und die dazu passende Auszierung noch iibrig war. In the 
account of Vitruvius it strikes us at once as singular that a Roman 
architect should be chosen by a Syrian king to build a temple at 
Athens ; and this is especially remarkable, as Cossutius is the earliest 
Roman architect whose name has been handed down to us (Hirt, 
loc. cit.). Of him we know nothing further, excepting from the 
single inscription already mentioned (see p. 190), which is valuable 
as an independent confirmation of Vitruvius. The choice of the 
Corinthian order is no doubt due to the fact that the architect was a 
Roman, since the Romans were, as is well known, very fond of that 
order. Other notices are less important, but a short review of them 
is necessary. Polybios (XXVI. 10, 12, cited by Athenaeos, V. p. 
194 A), asa contemporary of Antiochos, is especially valuable. After 
speaking of the general character of the King and his idiosyncrasies, 
he continues : év 8é tals zpos Tas 7éAEs volas Kal Tals mpds Tods Peovs 
Tyas rdvtas trepeBadrre Tors BeBacrrevkdras* TodTo & dy ts TeKp)- 
paito & Te Tod wap A@nvatots ’Odvpmeefov, x.7-€. Livy (XLI. 20, 8), 
in very similar phraseology, says: magnificentiae in deos vel Iovis 
Olympii templum Athenis, unum in terris inchoatum pro magnitudine 
dei, potest testis esse.* . . . et alia multa in aliis locis pollicitus, quia 
perbreve tempus eius fuit, non perfecit. Here belongs also a passage 
in the short description of Athens by the Ps. Dikaearchos (Miiller, 
Frag. Hist. Gr., Il. p. 254): ‘O KaAovpevos TlapOeviv . . . weydAyv 





* The Mss. do not give ¢es¢is, which was added by the first Basil. Livy 
seems to have written with the passage of Polybios in mind; and /es¢¢s is a very 
slight emendation, and probably correct. 
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KaTamAnéw mover Tots Pewpovow* "OAvptriov, Hpurees perv, KaramAnéw * 
8 €xov THV THS oikodopias broypadyy, yevomevov ay BeArworov elrep 
cuverehécOy* with a few words from Strabo (IX. p. 396) : 7d ‘OAvp- 
mov, rep ypirerts Karédure TeAevTav 6 dvabels Bacrrevs. This, accord- 
ing to some, refers to Peisistratos ; but Strabo is describing Greece 
in his own day, and he applies the epithet jpuredés, used likewise by 
the Ps. Dikaearchos, to the building as it then stood.: The expression 
5 dvabeis Baoievs presents some difficulty. “Avari#yy. generally 
means 70 set up, for example, a statue or temple, implying its com- 
‘pletion ; more rarely, #0 consecrate or dedicate. Leake proposes to 
read ’Avrioyos, but this could hardly have been corrupted into dvare- 
Ocis. Perhaps the building really did advance far enough under 
Antiochos to allow of its dedication (cf. Stark, 4c. cé¢.), and this 
supposition is rendered plausible by a passage in the scanty remains 
of the historian Licinianus Granius (28, p. 6, Bonn ed.; 36, p. 26, 
Berlin ed.). That which concerns Antiochos Epiphanes is ex- 
tremely full of gaps. He evidently described in some detail the 
work of the King on the Olympieion, for the words mures, lapidem, 
columnas aliquot, circumdederat, are apparently certain. But we are 
chiefly concerned with the first word in the paragraph. In the Ms. 
stands the senseless DEORCA-TUR, of which Mommsen by a very 
slight change makes dedicatur. ‘The weight of an emended passage 
is not great, and probability is all that can be claimed. The passage 
ends with the words: Aedes nobilissima Olympii Iovis Atheniensis 
diu imperfecta permanserat.t From these passages it is clear that 
King Antiochos practically began the temple anew,{ merely using 
the old foundations ; that he carried the building rapidly forward, at 
least so far that it could be called “half-finished” ; and it is further 
probable that a dedication took place under his name. The work 





* Many emendations have been suggested for xardmAntiv, though Osanu de- 
fends it as it stands. The most plausible is that of Usener (2hein. Mus., 1875, 
p- 607 f.), who reads xard3mrov. Cf. Rhein. Mus., 1866, p. 217; and Miill., Hise. 
Gr. Frag. (loc. cit.). For my purpose the passage is clear, and none of the 
emendations materially affect it. 

t The text as given in the Berlin ed. is as follows: DEORCA— TURETATHEN 
ISOLUMPIO— ETMURESLAPIDEM1As—. ONE INSULUERATNAM — COLUMNAS 
ALIQUOT NU - MEROCIRCUMDEDERAT — EDESNOBILISSIMAOLUMPIIOUIS 
ATHENIENSISDIUINPERFECTAPERMANSERAT. 


{t Cf, Vell. Pater., I. 10: Antiochus Epiphanes qui Athenis Olympieum in- 
choavit. 
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was interrupted by his death in 164 B.c., after which the enormous 
sums necessary to carry on the work were no longer at command, 

The examination of the present remains makes our knowledge a 
little more definite. We have in Athens two buildings in the Corin- 
thian style known to date from the time of Hadrian, viz., the arch in 
the immediate vicinity of the Olympieion and the stoa just west of 
the market. It is only necessary to compare the temple with these 
works to be convinced that they cannot be contemporaneous. The 
temple retains much of the simplicity of the earlier Greek taste, in 
contrast with the excessive ornamentation and effeminacy of the later . 
time (Stark, Zoc. ci¢.). ‘To mention some particulars among many, — 
the carving of the capitals of the temple is bolder and of better work- 
manship, while the later work gives rather the effect of being “ picked 
out”; the cusps of the leaves belong to the oldest Corinthian (Pen- 
rose, p. 70 ; Woods, IT. 263) ; and the curves of the abacus are much 
better managed, so as to avoid the extreme prolongation of the corner 
angles observable in the arch and in the stoa. Both Stark and Pen- 
rose testify that the columns now existing cannot belong to the time 
of Hadrian. ‘These columns represent almost the entire south side, 
and are all of the same workmanship ; so that we can safely conclude 
that the entire peristyle was set up by the Syrian king. Penrose, 
while recognizing the difference between the work of Hadrian and 
that shown in the ruins, is led into grave error by supposing that the 
columns removed by Sulla were the work of Antiochos Epiphanes. 
Assuming that to be the case, he is obliged to-refer the present col- 
umns to the reign of Augustus. 

Before proceeding, I must devote a few words to this subject, to 
see on what grounds such a supposition rests. Augustus did bestow 
on Greece, and especially on Athens, many marks of his favor; and 


_ not only the Emperor himself, but also several Philhellenic kings con- 


nected with the Roman empire, — foremost among whom was Herod 
the Great, — delighted in adorning Athens with works of art; but to 


- claim for this period any material contribution toward the building 


of the Olympieion is not warranted. All that suggests the name of 
Augustus in connection with the temple is a single passage of Sue- 
tonius (Amg., 60) : Reges amici atque socii et singuli in suo quisque 
regno Caesareas urbes condiderunt, et cuncti simul aedem ovis Olym- 
pii Athenis antiquitus inchoatam perficere communi sumptu destina- 
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verunt, genioque eius dedicare. ‘There is not a syllable to show that 
the idea of completing the temple bore any practical fruit. Though 
in general it is dangerous to argue from negative evidence, in this case 
I think it is justified ; for while the contributions of Antiochos and 
Hadrian toward the finishing of the temple are each attested by 
several independent witnesses, there is no testimony for those of 
Augustus but a single passage of Suetonius, and even that does not 
say that anything substantial was accomplished. We must bear in 
mind, too, that, among those who speak of the work of Antiochos 
upon the building, Vitruvius, Livy, and Strabo are all contemporaries 
of Augustus ; and we should certainly expect some notice, at least in 
Vitruvius, if Augustus really accomplished anything of importance. 
The fact, then, which is commonly recognized, that the present 
columns do not belong to the time of Hadrian, seems to refer them 
of necessity to that of Antiochos Epiphanes. 

Much, however, remained to be done; the roofing, the finishing 
of the interior, together with the sculptural adornment of the whole, 
in the case of so large a temple were no small task. Almost three 
entire centuries passed, leaving the half-finished temple substantially 
unchanged. ‘The idea that it would ever be completed seems to have 
been almost given up. Plutarch (SoZ, 32) says: os  wéds Tov 
"AOnvatwy ro ’OAbprwov, obrws y UAdrwvos copia tov “ArAavtixoy év 
ToAAots Kadots povov epyov aredes erynxev. And Lucian (Learomen., 
24), represents even Zeus as getting impatient to know when the 
Athenians intend to finish his temple. At last, however, Hadrian was 
declared emperor of Rome, and in his reign it was destined to be 
completed. 

Here the problems that meet us are chronological ; for the reign 
of Hadrian, while familiar enough in its main features, has long been 
a bone of contention to chronologists. This uncertainty affects almost 
all of Hadrian’s journeys in the various provinces of his empire ; but 
all that concerns us here are his visits to Athens after he was emperor. 
Whether he was in Athens in 112 a.p., when he held his archonship, 
does not matter here, for he was not then in a position to undertake 
the completion of the temple. The date of his first visit to Athens 
as Emperor is probably also the date at which the work on the Olym- 
pieion was resumed ; but this date is not accurately determined. The 
older investigations on‘the subject generally placed this visit in 122 
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or 123 A.D.; though Gregorovius decides for 124 or 125 A.D., and 
Keil for 125 a.p.* Now, however, since the investigation of Ditten- 
berger (Hermes, VII., 1873, 213 ff.), it seems almost certain that 
the latest date is the only tenable one. Dittenberger himself thinks 
the year 125-126 A.p. the most probable. 

The next point is perhaps even more difficult, that is, to determine 
when the final dedication took place. There are .two passages in 
which an attempt is made to fix this date. The first is in Philostra- 
tos ( Vit. Soph., 1. 25, 6): 7d de AOnvnow “OAvprrvov 80 éjxovTa Kat 
revraxociwy érav amotekcoOev Kabiepwoas 6 abroxparwp as xpovov péya 
dydévcpa. There seems to be no various reading here, but one is 
much tempted to believe that é£axooiwy was written instead of zevra- 
xootwy. Assuming 530 B.C. as the date of the beginning, 660 years 
would bring it down to 130 4.D., or almost the exact time at which 
the dedication is generally placed. If the writer were giving the date 
in round numbers, he might have said 600, but it is hard to see on 
what grounds he could have written 560. The other is the scholium 
on the passage of Lucian cited above (Scholia, III. 57, Jacob.) : 76 
"OAVpruov, O7eEp éoriv iepov TOU Odvpriov Avds év "AOnvais, Sid peya- 
Novpyav daropotvrwv “APnvaiwv xpnpdrov eis Thy KaTacKeviyy, aelov TOV 
x’ érav mapéreive KTilopevor, bs kat & ev Kulixw veds* Kal ov« ay ouvere- 
AgcOynoav apdu, «i pay Adpravos 5 abroxparwp “Pwpatwv Sypocios ava- 
Adpact cvvavreddBero THY epywv. The three hundred years here are 
evidently reckoned from Antiochos Epiphanes (175 8.c.), and this 
is entirely correct ; still, we have merely an approximation. In the 
life of Hadrian by Spartianus, however, occurs a passage from which 
something more definite can be gained: Ad orientem profectus per - 
Athenas iter fecit, atque opera quae apud Athenienses coeperat de- 
dicavit, ut Iovis Olympii aedem et aram sibi (§ 13). Here we learn 
that the dedication took place on one of his journeys to the East, 
and this at once brings us again to the chronology of his travels. 
Almost all chronologists agree that Hadrian visited Athens at least 
three times as Emperor; and the problem is to determine the dates 
of his last two visits, and to decide on which one the dedication took 
place. On this point opinions vary considerably (Hertzberg, I. 329). 
Lenormant (Recherches Arch. @ Eleusis: Rec. a’inser., P- 179); 
Clinton (Fast. Rom., Pp. 124), and Eckhel (Docir. Num., Vi. p.- 








* See the full collation of the various views in Hertzberg, II. p. 301 ff. 
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482), who place the ceremony as late as 135 A.D., assign it of course 
to the last visit of Hadrian to Athens ; as do also Corsini (Fas¢. Azz, 
II. p. 105), Boeckh (C. /. G., 1072, cf. 342), Franz (Zim. Epier. 
Gr., p. 286), and Keil (zologus, Suppl.-Bd. II., 1863, p. 596), 
although these place this journey as early as 132 A.D. ‘This was until 
lately the most widely accepted opinion, although Flemmer (de z#n. 
et rebus gests Hadr. Imp., p.vi., and pp. 2, 30, 46, 53-58) thinks that 
the temple was dedicated during the visit before the last, in the sum- 
mer of 130 A.D. ; and lastly, Haakh (Pauly, Real-Lncyc., III. 1033 ff.) 
assigns this visit and the dedication to the year 129 a.p. The result 
of Flemmer has been rendered very probable by a most ingenious 
combination of Renier. (Lebas-Foucart, p. 34 of the Lxeg. of the 
Megarian Inscr.) ‘The following is the substance of his argument. 
In an inscription found in the province of Lambaesa is an order of the 
day addressed by the Emperor Hadrian to the auxiliary troops of the 
African army while Q. Fabius Catullinus was Imperial Legate in that 
province. Now the latter was made consul for the year 130 A.D., 
and must therefore have left his province before the autumn of 
129 A.D. But the visit of Hadrian took place in the rainy season, 
2.é., autumn (Spart., Hadr., c. 22), so that the order cannot be latér 
than the autumn of 128. Again, we learn from Spartianus (Hadr. 
13) that Hadrian on leaving Africa betook himself immediately to 
Rome, where he remained but a short time, and departed shortly 
after for the East, visiting Athens on his way, in order to dedicate 
the works which he had begun there, among them the Olympieion. 
Lastly, we learn from an Egyptian inscription (Boeckh, C. Z G., 
4727) that the Emperor arrived in Thebes in November of the fif. 
teenth year of his reign, ¢.e., 131 ap. Accordingly, the dedication 
must have taken place in the time between 129 and 1 31 A.D., proba- 
bly in 130 a.p. If we can trust Spartianus in details, this is almost 
complete demonstration ; and the fact that Haakh and Flemmer, in- 
dependently of each other and on somewhat different grounds, had 
already arrived at almost the same result, adds to it no little force. 





* Renier follows Boeckh in placing the date of the Egyptian inscription in 
November, 130 A.D., and consequently fixes the dedication in 129 or the begin- 
ning of 130 A.D. But the inscription is dated Nov. 20 of the fifteenth year of 
Hadrian’s reign, which is 131 and not 130 A.D., for he was proclaimed emperor 
on the 11th of August, 117 A.D. 
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At the end of this historical review, | must emphasize once more the 
main result. The temple, architecturally considered, was the work 
not of the second century a.p., but of the second century B.c. This 
has been very often forgotten, and consequently the temple has not 
been studied with the care which it deserves. 

Its completion and dedication had a very marked effect on the 
religious life of Athens. The ceremony itself was made as imposing 
as possible, and the most popular orator of the day was engaged to 
deliver the oration. This was the famous sophist Polemon (Philostr., 
Vit. Soph., 1. 25, 6), who, as we know from his principal biographer 
Philostratos, enjoyed an exceptional reputation during the reigns of 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, especially for the extempora- 
neous declamations which were then so popular. Upon the comple- 
tion of the temple Hadrian wished to create at Athens a worship of 
Zeus Olympios to rival or surpass in brilliancy that at Olympia. So 
we find that he instituted quadrennial Olympic games like those 
at Olympia (cf. Boeckh, C. /. G., 342), beginning therewith a new 
series of Olympiads. The priest of Zeus Olympios at Athens, and 
the Phaedyntes, whose duty it was to cleanse the colossal image of 
the god which stood in the cella of the temple, had each a seat of 
honor in the Dionysiac theatre, like the corresponding officials of the 
temple of Zeus in Elis.* But even at Olympia the worship of Zeus 
had long ceased to be genuine ; and the galvanic revival at Athens 
was even a far worse mockery, being little more than a half-concealed 
servile adulation of the Roman emperor himself by the Athenians. 
Ever since the time of Augustus it had been customary to pay 
divine honors to the Roman emperors, even during their lives, gen- 
erally in connection with a god or hero with whom the emperor 
might fancifully be identified (Hertzb., I. 529) ; and when the allied 
kings entertained the plan of completing the Olympieion in honor of 
Augustus, they proposed to dedicate it to his genius (oc. cit). And 
now Hadrian identified himself with Zeus, assuming the title of 
"OAvpros, causing a statue of himself and a symbol of his own 
divinity to be placed within the temple,t devoting a separate altar 








* Vischer, V. Schweiz. Mus. (1863), Pp: 36, 37, 49, 59- See above, pp- 154, 
TOO, ,572; 

+ Dio. Cass., LXIX. 16: ‘Adpiavds 5& 7d TE Ordumiov To ev Tais ’AChvas ev é 
Kal abrds pura ekerolnoe, Kal Spdkovra és adTd amd *Ivdlas Komiobévta aveOnre 


(cf. Wachsmuth, 5. 4., p. 688). 
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there to his worship (Spart., adr., 13), and claiming for himself all 
the honors of the god from the priests. The first, or among the 
first, of these priests was the famous Herodes Atticus of Marathon 
(Boeckh, C. . G., 335, 336; cf Dittenb., C.c. A, 476, 485) ; and 
the name of another, Statius Quadratus, who probably officiated some 
years later, is handed down to us.* In its subsequent history, the 
temple, or at least a part of it, seems to have become the special 
property of the reigning emperor. In the time of Septimius Severus 
a statue of his son Caracalla was probably erected here on the occa- 
sion of his elevation to the rank of Augustus (Boeckh, C. Z. G., 353; 
cf. Hertzb., Il, 426). 

When the heathen temples of Athens were converted into Christian 
churches, the Olympieion became a church of St. John (p. 188 above, 
and Hertzb., III. 447). It henceforth disappears from history until 
the fifteenth century, when it reappears, under the name of the Palace 
of Hadrian, in almost as ruined a state as that in which it appears 
to-day. When Pausanias came to Athens, on his tour through Greece 
(about 170 A.D.), the temple had recently been finished, and he saw 
it in its full beauty; for though it suffered in comparison with the 
smaller and more perfect works of the better days of art, it was, 
nevertheless, one of the most remarkable and imposing buildings of 
Athens. For size, it had no rival in the city, and but few in the 
world. ‘There are only five to be mentioned with it: viz., the great 
temple at Selinus, 359 by 167 feet ; the temple of Zeus at Agrigentum, 
—which was destroyed by the Carthaginians when half-completed, — 
357 by 170 feet ; the great Samian temple of Hera, 362 by 167 feet ; 
that of Apollo at Didyma, 366 by 163 feet; and that of Artemis at 
Ephesos, 342 by 163 feet.t The Olympieion itself measured 354 by 
171 feet; and though it was built in the Corinthian order, it must 
have presented an effect of solidity almost Doric, for the columns are 
far more massive than is usual in the Corinthian order, the height 
being but 83 diameters, instead of the 93 that Vitruvius (IV. 1) 
gives as the rule. The entasis of the columns of the Olympieion is 





“SBoeckh; 4G. 7. Ge 337; Dittenberger, C. 7. 4., 486. Dittenberger (Hermes, 
VII. 1873, p. 213 ff.) shows that in the Athenian inscriptions it was only after 
the death of the emperor that the word 0cés was placed directly before his name, 
without his imperial titles. He consequently assigns this inscription to a year 
after the death of Hadrian. For another point of resemblance between the wor- 
ship of Zeus at Athens and that at Olympia, cf. Dittenb., C. 7. 4., 487. 

t Antiquities of Tonia, IV. Pols: 
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carefully made ; but it is still decidedly inferior, in exactness and 
uniformity of curvature, to the work of the Periclean age. In 
amount it is not excessive, being far less than was common in 
late Roman times, but, on the other hand, greater than in any 
of the older temples at Athens. The comparative amounts of the 
entasis in the Erechtheion, Theseion, Parthenon, Propylaea (small 
and large order), and the Olympieion, are to each other very nearly 
as the numbers 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, and 12, respectively. The entasis of 
the large order in the Propylaea is therefore nearly as great as that . 
of our temple (for details, see Penrose, pp. 40-43). In still another 
way the outline of the columns betrays their comparatively late date ; 
they do not begin to taper until they have reached nearly a quarter 
of their height, the diameter so far remaining precisely the same, 
whereas in all the older temples the diminution of the diameter 
begins at the base. The individual columns present the following 
dimensions (cf. Rhusop., 47ch. Eph., 1862, p. 33 f.). The entire 
height is 17.25 m. (56 ft., 7 in.), of which 2.02 m. (6 ft., 74 in.) 
belongs to the capital, and 1.16 (3 ft., 9% in.) to the base. The 
diameter at the base is 1.70 m. (5 ft. 7 in.), and at the top, directly 
beneath the capital, 1.49 m. (4 ft., 105 in.). In the middle it is 
1.63 m. (5 ft., 44 in.). These diameters are measured from the 
bottom of the flutings, which are twenty-four in number. The in- 
side row of columns differs slightly from the outside row, the base, 
both plinth and mouldings, being a little higher, and the shaft con- 
sequently a little shorter. The temple was decastyle, dipteral, and 
probably hypethral. The passage of Vitruvius which defines an 
hypeethral temple (III. 1, 8) is self-contradictory and probably 
corrupt ; but it is clear that if there existed any hypethral temples 
at all, as is now generally admitted, an enormous decastyle, dipteral 
temple would certainly have been so constructed. Vitruvius could 
hardly have used the Olympieion at Athens as an example in any 
case, because at his time it was almost certainly not roofed at all. 
The cella, which no doubt did not differ materially from the ordinary 
type, was surrounded by 124 columns ; for, besides the two rows of 
twenty on each side and three rows of six (10-4) both in front and 
behind, there were four columns between the antae at each end. 
‘The temple was adorned with sculpture ; but all trace of this has dis- 
appeared excepting some clamp-marks, which may still be seen along 
the architrave where the marble blocks were fastened. 
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The passage of Pausanias giving an account of his visit to the 
Olympieion, which I have already cited more than once, is concerned 
chiefly with the peribolos and its contents, and it remains still to 
discuss it a little more in detail. The words of Pausanias are as 
follows (I. 18, 6-8): api 6é és 76 iepov iévar rod Avs tod "Odvpzriov, — 
“Adptavos 6 “Pwpaiwy Bacireds tov te vady dveOnke Kal 7d dyaApa Oéas 
a&vov, 0} peyeBer pev, Ore py “Podiors Kal “Pwmators eioly of Kodoccol, Ta 
Aowrd. dydApara dpoiws dmroAcirerat,* weroinrar d& ék Te éA€pavtos Kal 
XpvTod Kai exer TExvys €v mpds TO péybos spdow, — evradOa cixdves 
*Adpiavod dvo0 pev ciot @aciov Aiov, dio dé Aiyurriov. yxadxai dé éoraor 
Tpo TOV Kidvwv as’ AOnvaior Kadovow dzotkous wéAas. 6 pev On as mrept- 
Boros oradiov péikuora texodpwv éoriv, dvdpidvrwv d& rAjpys: axd yap 
ToAews Exdorns cixwv “ASpravod Baciréws dvdKerrar, Kal opas trepeBa- 
Aovto “AOnvaio. tov. Kodocobv dvabévtes Gricbe Tod vaod, Oéas dEvov. 
€ore O€ dpxaia ev TO TepiBoAw Leds xadKods Kal vads Kpdvov Kat “Péas 
Kal ténevos T's érikAnow “Odvprias. évtadba Scov és TX TO aos 
dueornke, Kal A€yovor pera tiv erouBpiav tiv emi Acvxadiwvos oup Bacay 
broppunvas Taity TO Bowp, eoBddAovoi re és aitd ava. TAY Eros addira 
mupav pédute pi€avres. Kelrar d€ ext Kiovos “Iooxpdrous Gvépias: . . . 
keivrau € Kat Aov Bpvyiov Tépra yadrxodtv rpiroda dvéxovres, Oéas 
avo. Kat airot Kal 6 tpious. Tod dé “Odvpziov Aws Aevxadiwva oiKo- 
Sopjoat déyovet TO dpxaiov iepov, onuciov arodaivovtes Os AevKadtwv 
’AOnvnow BKnoe Tahov TOD va0d TOD viv od TOAD adeotynKoTa. 

There are several things in this narrative that deserve notice. It 
is strange at the outset that Pausanias makes no reference whatever 
to the Arch of Hadrian, for it is probable that in entering the peri- 
bolos he passed under it. Wachsmuth suggests that the arch may 
not yet have been built ; but this is not very probable, since it seems 
to have been the work of Hadrian himself. The propylaeon, which 
was laid bare in 1861 in making a road, is semicircular in form, and 
built of the same material as the rest of the peribolos wall. It was no 
doubt clothed with marble steps, leading up from the level of the 
arch to that of the peribolos. So far as can be seen from the walls 








/ * The emendation of 0)... émidelevura: to 03... amoAetrerat, which is 

adopted by Dindorf, Walz, Bekker, and Schubart, appears to be necessary. It is 
evident from this whole passage, and from II. 27, 2, that the size is just what 
Pausanias is emphasizing. Siebel and Boeckh (C. L G., 331) keep the Mss. 
text and understand the passage, “ not on account of its size, for even disregard- 
ing the colossi of Rhodes and Rome the other images are as large.” 
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of the peribolos in their present condition, this was the only entrance ; 
and through this Pausanias probably passed. Leake has observed 
(mistaking, however, the arch for the entrance) that the first view of 
the temple included both the side and the west end, as in.the case 
of the Parthenon when one passes the Propylaea. Of the temple 
itself Pausanias gives no description, and adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge of it; but of the great image of the god we learn something. 
It was of enormous size, only excelled by the colossi of Rhodes and 
Rome, and was, as he informs us in another place (II. 27, 2), more 
than twice as large as that of Asklepios at Epidauros. In his opinion 
it was of fine workmanship, considering its size. It was of gold and 
ivory, and on its base were reliefs representing the battle of the 
Athenians with the Amazons * (Paus., I. 17, 2). After disposing of 
‘the temple and its contents in a parenthesis, Pausanias goes on to. 
describe the statues of Hadrian, of which there was a great multitude 
in the peribolos. First of all, there were four, made of specially 
valuable marbles, two of Thasian and two of Egyptian. Just where 
these stood we do not know, for Pausanias’ words bear several inter- 
pretations. Besides these, a great number of Greek cities, both of 
the mainland and beyond the sea, caused statues of the Emperor to 
be set up in the peribolos of the newly-finished temple, to signify 
their gratitude for the favors which he had bestowed on them. 
Among these were Abydos, Aegina, Amphipolis, Anemurion in Kili- 
kia, Keramos in Karia, Kyzikos, Laodikeia on the Sea, Miletos, Pale 
in Kephallenia, Pompeiopolis, Sebastopolis on the Black Sea, Sestos, 
Smyrna or Ephesos, and Thasos.t The dedicatory inscriptions from 





— 


* TIpds 58 7G yupvacl Oncéws early iepdv ypapal 5€ eior mpods -aAuadvas >AOn- 
vato. paxdmevot. memoinrat 3 ogiow 5 wdAEuos OUTOS Kal TH "AOnYa ém) TH aomlds 
al Tod Orvumtov Aids em TH BAOpe. Editors have generally referred this to the 
Zeus at Olympia, but they find a discrepancy between this remark and the ex- 
tended description of that statue in the Fifth Book. Schubart refers it with great 
plausibility to the statue in Athens; and certainly, if oplow is to be interpreted 
exactly, it can mean nothing else. 

+ There is much difference of opinion as to the interpretation of this clause of 
Pausanias; as the Mss. give it, xaAnai db éxraat mpd TaY Kidvey Bs AOnvator KaAdovow 
amotkous réAes. The old Latin translation, which is adopted by most of the editors, 
paraphrases it as follows : Ad templi vero columnas urbium quas colonias Atheni- 
enses appellant ex aere erecta sunt simulacra. According to this, Pausanias would 
say that the colonial cities had set up statues of themselves personified. Such 
personifications occur quite early in the history of Greek art, and were very com- 
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these cities have been found on marble bases, mostly near the ruins. 
They are all practically the same, and one example will suffice. 
(Boeckh, C. Z G., 332) Avroxpdropa Kaicapa Tpaiavoy ’Adpuavoy X<- 
Baorov ’Odvprvov Kai apynyerynv H TOs 4 Aiyewntov Tov EavTAS TwTHpa 
Kal evepyérnv di eipeAntod SwouxAridov. Some of these seem to have 
been set up close against the columns of the temple, a disposition of 
which several other examples may be cited among both the Greeks 
and the Romans (Ross, Arch. Aufsiitze, 1. 192). An immense statue 
of Hadrian, overtopping all the others, was erected by the Athenians 
themselves and placed behind the temple, that is at the west end. 





mon in Roman times (cf. Overbeck, Cesch. d. Gr. Pl., Il. 435), so that on that 
score there is no objection to this interpretation, which is adopted by Ross (Arch. 
Auf., loc. cit.) and by Dyer (p. 277). Dyer urges that in the next sentence the 
statues of Hadrian are mentioned, and that therefore we are to suppose that 
each city erected a statue of the Emperor and also one of herself. But it must be 
observed that the second clause would not in any case be a repetition. After 
speaking of the bronze statues which stood in front of the columns, he continues: 
“The whole peribolos indeed is full of statues, for a statue of Hadrian was erected 
by each city.” Here it is very evident that the emphasis is on éxdorns. It was 
very common for a number of cities to club together and, at their joint expense, 
to erect a statue of an emperor who had aided or befriended them; for example, 
the cities of Asia Minor, when Tiberius helped them to repair the damages caused 
by a severe series of earthquakes (Overbeck, Zoc. ci/.). Pausanias calls attention 
to the great number of statues, and naturally explains why there were so many. 
Even were it a mere repetition, that would by no means exclude it from the text 
of Pausanias. There are, moreover, some positive arguments to be urged against 
the above-mentioned interpretation. Pausanias begins with the statues of Ha- 
drian. “Here there are statues of Hadrian,” he says, “two of Thasian and two 
of Egyptian marble; and bronze ones stand before the columns,” etc. It is the 
only natural interpretation to let eixdves "Adpsavod continue as the subject to be 
supplied in the next sentence. Two lines further on we find him again speaking 
of the statues of Hadrian. It would certainly be very harsh to suppose that he 
thrust in here, without explanation, a reference to a numerous class of very differ- 
ent statues. Again, in other places, when Pausanias mentions such personifica- 
tions of cities, he adds an explanation rendering his meaning clear (cf. II. 16, 25 
III. 18, 5; X.18, 7). It is needless to add that among the inscriptions, etc., 
found in the peribolos, nothing has appeared which gives the slightest support to 
this interpretation. From an esthetic point of view, no doubt, the effect would be 
improved, if among the crowd of Hadrians, big and little, were scattered a few 
graceful female forms; but, unfortunately, their existence cannot be proved, and 
some other interpretation of the words of Pausanias must be attempted. Most 
scholars agree in understanding them to refer to statues of Hadrian erected by 
the colonies; but here also we find some difference of opinion. Boeckh (C.Z. G., 
331) sets forth a most elaborate explanation: Ad introitum wep:Bdaov pro antis. 
haud dubie Hadriani duae statuae Thasii et totidem Aegyptiaci lapidis collocatae: 
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Other and older statues also occupied various places in the enclosure, 
among which was a statue of Isocrates, erected by his adopted son, 
Aphareus. This is mentioned also by the Ps. Plutarch (Vit. X. Oraz., 
p- 839 B: [Adapeds] cixova avrod dvéOnxe mpds TO "Odvptreiy el Klo- 
vos Kal éréypawev" 

"Iooxpdrous Adapeds tarpds cixova. THVO aveOnKe 

Znvi, Oeovs te o€Bwv Kal yovéwy dperyy. 

Pausanias closes the list of the statues with the mention of a fine 

group consisting of some Persians upholding a bronze tripod, and the 
archaic statue of Zeus already mentioned. In the peribolos was 





erant; intus vero ad murum zrep:BdAov in stoa positae erant Imperatoris imagines a 
Graecis civitatibus dedicatae; et ante huius stoae columnas sub dio statuae eiusdem 
a coloniis Romanis dicatae, eaeque aheneae. The two clauses xarKat St éoTdor 
mpd Tay Kidvwy, etc., and amd yap médcws Exdorns cixov *ABpiavod, etc., according 
to him refer to two different sets of statues; the latter, dedicated by Greek cities, 
stood in a corridor along the wall of the peribolos, and the former, set up by 
Roman colonies, stood before the columns of this corridor. The corridor is purely 
a creation of Boeckh’s fancy; but in proof of the assumption that Roman colonies 
erected statues in the temple enclosure, he cites the following inscription, copied 
by Spon, and later by Dodwell: Imperatori Caesari, Divi Traiani Parthici filio, Divi 
Nervae nepoti, Traiano Hadriano Augusto, .. . Olympio, etc. (cf. Dittenberger in 
C.LA.,111. 1,471). This has precisely the Latin form which corresponds to the Greek 
inscriptions found in the peribolos, and it belongs certainly to a statue of Hadrian 
erected in Athens by a Roman colony in 132 A.D., after the dedication of the Olym- 
pieion; but it was not found in the temple enclosure, and there is no proof that it 
ever stood there. Evenif it did, this: by no means justifies such a violent interpre- 
tation of the words of Pausanias. Boeckh does not emend the text; but how he 
gets the required sense from it he does not say, and I do not understand. Wachs- 
muth (p. 226) refers the words to statues of Hadrian, but does not go into the 
question of the exact exegesis of the text; and Hertzberg (II. 327) seemingly 
dissents from the explanation of Boeckh. There is, however, considerable diffi- 
culty in the text as it stands. Literally translated the words would mean : “ Bronze 
statues of Hadrian, which the Athenians call colonial cities”; and it is hard 
to get the required sense from this. Leake felt this difficulty, and proposed to 
remedy it by an emendation. The text of Pausanias is not good, and in many 
places one or more words have fallen out. Leake supposes this to be the case 
here, and would insert before the words &s ’A@yvato: the similar ones ds avebecay, 
making the passage read, xaAkat Bk €oraot mpd Tay Kidvor is avéBecay is > AOnvaiot 
Kadodow amolkous modes. This, however, introduces a scarcely less harsh con- 
struction, and does not seem probable. He has not been followed, I believe, by 
any editors. The interpretation given in the text seems to me the only plausible 
one; but it is probable that Pausanias did not write the words as they now stand. 
The passage has resisted the endeavors of so many learned critics that it seems 
hopeless to attempt its emendation. 
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also a temple of Kronos and Rhea ; but its temenos, z.¢. the enclosure 
sacred to the deities, must have extended to a considerable distance 
outside the peribolos, down to the Ilissos, as Wachsmuth (p. 227) 
shows in detail. It must be remembered that before the time of Pau- 
sanias the city wall on the east side had been levelled. ‘There was, 
lastly, a temenos of the Olympian Earth (1%) ;* and this also prob- 
ably extended beyond the peribolos in a south-westerly direction, till it 
approached the city wall near the Itonian Gate (Wachsmuth, p. 228 ; 
et. Plat Zhes., 29). 
_ During the excavations in 1861, Rhusopulos took occasion to ex- 
amine the peribolos much more closely than had before been done ; 
and he laid bare a large portion of the northern boundary wall, the 
,exact position of which was hitherto unknown. The temple did not 
lie, as was supposed, directly in the centre of the enclosure, but was 
‘considerably nearer the north wall. (For a more detailed description 
of the peribolos, cf. Rhusopulos in the Arch. Eph., 1862, p. 31 ff.) 
In our knowledge of the Olympieion there are many gaps; and 
many questions suggest themselves, which, for the present at least, 
cannot be answered. Nevertheless, its remarkable history, its large 
dimensions, and the beauty and picturesqueness of its ruins, will 
always make it one of the most interesting of the architectural re- 
mains of Greek antiquity. 





_ * The emendation P'js émleAnow for thy émlkAnow, in Paus. I. 18, 7, is now 
universally accepted, and seems certain. 
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So much has been written upon the Erechtheion that I have 
hesitated to swell the list of writers upon the subject. I hope, how- 
ever, that my article may be of some slight service to those who wish 
to understand the arrangement of this remarkable building. I take 
pleasure in expressing my thanks for kind suggestions to Dr. Wilhelm 
Dorpfeld, of the Imperial German Archzeological Institute at Athens, 
and Mr. Francis H. Bacon, of the American Expedition to Assos. 
There are some questions relating to the Erechtheion which can be 
settled, if at all, only after more complete and careful excavations 
than have yet been made. It is greatly to be desired that this task 
should be undertaken soon by some one of the Archzological Insti- 
tutes in Athens. 

The Erechtheion was the most venerated temple of Athens, con- 
taining the sacred olive of Athena (Paus;, I. 27, 2), the well of 
Poseidon (Paus., I. 26, 5), and the ancient statue of Athena, which 
was said to have fallen. from heaven (Paus., I. 26, 6 ; Corpus Inscript. 
Graec., No. 160). No fixed date can be given for either the begin- 
ning or the completion of the present edifice. The older temple 
was burnt by the Persians in 480 B.C. (Herod., VIII. 53 and 55 ; 
Paus., I. 27, 2). When the Athenians returned to their ruined city, 
it is highly probable that one of their first undertakings was to rebuild 
the sacred structure in some way; but no definite record of the 
erection of any such building remains. But Herodotus (VIII. 55) 
says of the Acropolis of Athens, Zor ev TH axpordAu Tatty “EpexGeos 
TOU ynyeveos Aeyomevov elvat vos, which seems to mean that when He- 
rodotus wrote, in the early part of the Peloponnesian war, a building 
called the temple of Erechtheus stood on the Acropolis. The in- 
scription in C. /. G., 160, and C. Z. A., I. 323, bears the date of the 
archonship of Diocles (Olymp. 92, 4 ; 408 B.c.); and that in C. TAS 
I. 324, dates from Olymp. 93, 1; 407 B.C At this time the temple 
was clearly approaching completion. Xenophon (Hellen., I. 6, 1) 
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says that “the ancient temple of Athena” (6 radaws rijs “A@nvas 
vews) in Athens was set on fire in the archonship of Kallias, the year 
when Kallikratidas succeeded Lysander as Spartan admiral, z.e., in 
406-405 B.c. It has been maintained that by the expression 6 waAauds 
vews the Erechtheion cannot be meant, as a temple not yet com- 
pleted could not be called “ancient” ; but the word ves is used to 
signify not only the building, but the sacred site together with the 
building. The Erechtheion is constantly called 6 dpyaitos veds (Schol. 
in Arist.Lys., 273.3, Strabo, IX. 396; C. J.) A/T 464); apd othe 
expression waAavds is certainly justifiable, even if we do not assume, 
what is not unlikely, that some part of the ancient building may have 
been preserved. Whether the Erechtheion was very much injured by 
the fire of B.c. 406 we have no means of determining ; nor have we 
any records of subsequent repairs. The temple is mentioned by 
several ancient writers, but none except Pausanias attempt to give a 
description of it. In early Christian times, as the remains show, the 
building was used as a church, probably of the Saviour, rod Ywrhpos 
(cf. Mommsen, Achenae Christianae, p. 40; Pittakis, Eph. Arch., 
No. 1102 sq., p. 640 sq., and No. 1204, p. 742), and divided into a 
nave and two side aisles. Under the Turks it was used as a dwelling- 
house (Wheler, Journey into Greece, p. 364), and also as a powder 
magazine. When Stuart and Revett saw.the building (1751-1753), it 
was already in a very ruinous condition. During the war of Greek 
independence (1821-1828), the Erechtheion suffered greatly. In 
1838 the building was repaired under the direction of Pittakis ; but 
a violent storm in 1852 threw down all but. one of the columns of the 
western wall, and they are now lying in the interior of the building. 
The latest excavations, made in 1852, left the Erechtheion in its 
present condition. 

I subjoin a list of papers upon the Erechtheion. I have attempted 
to give a complete bibliography of all articles which can claim to be 
considered the result of independent research, and I hope nothing of 
importance has been omitted. Some books or parts of books are 
mentioned which do not claim originality, but which present the 
views of others in an easily accessible form. 


SPON AND WHELER. Voyage d’/talie, de Dalmatie, de Gréce, et du Le- 
vant. Lyon, 1678; La Haye, 1724. 
GEORGE WHELER. Yourney into Greece. London, 1682. 
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STUART AND REVETT. Antiquities of Athens. Vol. Il., Chap. II. Lon- 
don, 1787. 

Epwarp DopwELu. A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece 
during the Years 1801, 1805, and 1806. 

W. Wirkins. Atheniensia, or Remarks on the Topography and Build- 
ings of Athens: p.75 ff. London, 1816. 

W: Witkins. Memoirs of Robert Walpole. — Memoirs relating to Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Turkey, etc. London, 1818, 

R. WaLpote. TZravels in Various Countries of the East. London, 
1820. ; 

-K. O. MULLER. JMinervae Poliadis Sacra et Aedes in Arce Athenarum, 
etc. Géttingen, 1820. 

Atoys Hirt. Geschichte der Baukunst bei den Alten. 1. 24.  Ber- 
lin, 1821. 

W.-H. Inwoop. Zhe Evechtheion of Athens. London, 1827. 

Avucust Bécku. Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 160. Berlin, 1828. 

W. Witxins. Prolusiones Architectonicae. London, 1834. 

CHRISTOPHER WorpswortH. Athens and Attica: Notes of a Tour. 
London, 1836. 

ALEXANDER FERDINAND VON QuaeEstT. Das’ Erechtheion zu Athen. 
Berlin, 1840. 

W.M. Leake. Topography of Athens. Vol.1. Ed. 2. London, 1841. 

Frrepricu Turerscu. Ueber das Evechtheum auf der Akropolis zu Athen. 
Miinchen, 1843. 

P. W. ForcuuamMer. Ueber Alte Konigsgriber, etc. In Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 1843, No. 256. 

CARL BOTTicHER. TZektonik der Flellenen. Potsdam, 1844. 

A. R. RANGABE. Article in the Revue Archéologique, 1845. 

HAUSEN. In the Wiener Allgemeine Bauzeitung, 1851. 

TEraz. Inthe Wiener Allgemeine Bauzeitung, 1851: pp. 342 ff. 

Tétaz. In the Revue Archéologigue, 1851: viii. Année, pp. I-12, 81- 
96; pl. 158-159. 

Cart BOrticHEeR. Der Polias-tempel als Wohnhaus des Konigs Erech- 
theus, nach der Annahme von Fr. Thiersch. * Berlin, 1851. 

Raout-ROCHETTE. In the Yournal des Savants, 1852. 

Tlpaxtika tis émt rod EpexQelov émutpomis, %] dvaypady THs dAnfovs Kara- 

~  erdcews TOO HpexOelov, k.7-A. "AOryvyow, 1853. 

FRIEDRICH THIERSCH. Ueber die neuesten Untersuchungen des Erech- 
theums auf der Akropolis su Athen. Ein Sendschreiben an Herrn 
Geheimrath August Béckh. Minchen, 1853. 

FRIEDRICH TuIERSCH. Ueber das otknpa bet Pausanias. Eine Beilage 
sur Epikrisis der newesten Untersuchungen des Erechtheums. Mun- 


chen, 1857. 
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FRIEDRICH THIERSCH. Lpikrisis der neuesten Untersuchungen des Evech- 
theums auf der Akropolis zu Athen. Miinchen, 1857. 

P. W. ForcHHAMMER. AYellenica. I. pp. 31 ff. Berlin, 1857. 

CarL BOTTICHER. In the Zedtschrift fiir Bauwesen. Berlin, 1859. 

E. M. Beutt. L’Acropole d’Athines. Paris, 1862. 

Cart BOrTICcHER. Bericht tiber die Untersuchungen auf der Akropolis 
von Athen im Friiijahre, 1862. Berlin, 1863. 

ERNEST BRETON. <Athénes décrite et dessinée. JEd.2. Paris, 1868. 

Tuomas Henry DyER. Anzcient Athens; its History, Topography, and 
Remains. London, 1873. 

P. W. ForRCHHAMMER. Daduchos, Eine Leitung in das Verstindniss der 
Hellenischen Mythen, Mythensprache, und mythischen Bauten. Kiel, 
1875. 

ADOLPH MICHAELIS. Bemerkungen zur Pertegese der Akropolis von 
Athen. In Mittheilungen des deutschen [nstitutes in Athen, 1877, 1. 

LEOPOLD JuLius. Ueber das Erechtheion. Miinchen, 1878. 

James FerGusson. The Evechtheum and the Temple of Athena Polias in 
Athens. In Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 

* 1875-6, Republished with an appendix in 1879. 

A. S. Murray. Zhe Erechtheum. dn Fournal of Hellenic Studies. 
Volviap: 2242. 850: . 

R. BORRMANN. Veuwe Untersuchungen am Erechtheton zu Athen. In 
Muth. d. deutschen Inst. in Athen, 1881, p. 372. 

JAMEs FERGUSSON. Stairs to Pandroseum at Athens. In Fournal of 
flellentc Studies. Vol. Il. p. 83. 1881. 

A. R. RanGase. Das Erechtheton. In Mitth. d. deutschen Inst. in 
Athen, 1882, p. 258. 


For Inscriptions, see Corpus [uscriptionum Graecarum, No. 160; Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum, 1. Nos. 321, 322, 324; ’A@yvoov, VII. p. 
482 ; “Ednpepls “Apxatodoyixy, November, 1837 (Rangabé) : Kunstblatt, 
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THE ERECHTHEION. 


Tur Erechtheion is a rectangular edifice 20.30 m. in length and 
11.21 m. in breadth. Seen from the east, it has the appearance of 
an Tonic hexastyle temple. The southern wall stands half a metre 
from a terrace about 3 m. high, which is continued for some distance 
both east and west of the building. The space between this terrace 
and the wall of the Erechtheion is filled with earth. On account of 
this arrangement, the building appears about 3 m. lower from the 
south than from the north, where there is no terrace. The eastern 
front of the building is on the same level as the southern side, while 
the stereobate of the north and west sides is about 3 m. lower than 
that of the east and south sides. At the north-west corner is a por- 
tico with six Ionic columns, four on the front, and one behind each 
corner column. At the south-west corner is a small porch, the roof 
of which is supported by six Képat (maidens) or Karyatids standing 
on the high wall which encloses the porch. Each of these two 
porches communicates by a doorway with the interior of the building. 
Besides these two doors and the main entrance at the east, there is 
another door under the base of the second (counting from the south) 
of the engaged columns of the western wall. The antiquity of this 
last door has been doubted on account of the roughness of its sides 
and the fact that the threshold is not made, as we should expect, of 
one stone. ‘The lintel, however, is formed of one block, equal in 
height to two courses of the stones of which the temple is built, and 
it extends the same distance on each side of the door. As this 
stone could have been inserted for no other purpose than as a 
lintel, the antiquity of the door admits of no reasonable doubt. (See 
Plate II., a.) The rough work on the sides may date from the time 
when the Christians used this as the main entrance to their church. 

In the interior of the building are the foundations of three walls. 
One was a cross-wall from north to south, just cast of the great door- 
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way R, which opens upon the northern porch F. The other two ran at 
right angles to the first, extending from it to the east end of the build. 
ing.* The first of these walls was part of the original building. The 
two others were late additions, built probably by the Christians to 
support the pillars by which the nave of the church was separated 
from the side aisles, and their late date is evident from the workman- 
ship. The space from the ancient cross-wall to the western wall of 
the building is occupied by a cistern, which was once covered by a 
brick vault.t This vault, a small part of which is preserved, rises 
above the threshold of the great northern door, and was, of course, 
not a part of the original building. ‘This fact has led many to affirm 
positively that the cistern itself was a late addition. This, however, 
is not the case. The two upper steps of the western stereobate, 
instead of being formed by two layers of stones, consist of one course 
of blocks about 0.45 m. thick. These blocks are not cut off so as to 
form part of the surface of the wall within the building; but they 
project over the edge of the cistern. They are now roughly broken 
off, so. that none of them project more than 0.20 m.; but this is 
enough to show that these heavy blocks were not employed without 
a purpose. Now the only possible purpose of such blocks can have 
been to bridge over a hollow space. The space occupied by the 
cistern was therefore always hollow. The cistern itself is partly 
cut out of the solid rock, and it was evidently very carefully made. 
Everything speaks for its antiquity; and the only argument to the 
contrary, the height of the brick vault which at one time covered it, 
falls to the ground as soon as it is shown that the original covering 
was not the brick vault, but the horizontal pavement of heavy marble 
blocks, portions of which are still to be seen projecting over the edge 
of the cistern. It seems therefore hardly possible to deny that the 
cistern is as old as the blocks ; that is, as old as the building. This 
cistern was probably the 6adacoa of Poseidon.t{ 

The wall ¢, on the eastern side of the cistern, built of the so-called 
Piraic stone and founded upon the solid rock, supported the cross- 
wall A. Directly above this, in the eleventh and fourteenth courses 





* See Plate I. (2), A and 4, 4. 
+ Plate III. and IV., ; Plate L., u, p,m. 


an A Myatelles MUL sri. 5G, 2: avépnve Oddraccay, hy viv "EpexOnlda kadodor. See 
Bass, 4-26; 5 
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of the northern wall,* are projecting stones, 0.65 m. in width, to which 
corresponds a hole, also 0.65 m. wide, in the southern wall.t The 
present wall east of the cistern was then the foundation of a wall of 
some sort, probably of the same age as the temple, which divided 
the building from top to bottom. 

There was a second cross-wall about half way between the last- 
metitioned wall and the eastern front of the temple.{ At this point 
the stones of both the north and south wall show clearly that a cross- 
wall existed, for their surfaces were evidently prepared to receive such 
a wall ;§ but no foundations remain. 

The Erechtheion was thus divided into three parts, the two eastern 
rooms being nearly equal in size, while the western division was much 
narrower than the others. The eastern apartment had its entrance 
from the east, while the other two must generally have been entered 
through the great door opening on the northern portico. ‘There was 
the same difference of level between the floors of the rooms to which 
these entrances gave admission which has been noticed between the 
entrances themselves. There was no basement under the eastern 
cella, nor was the building in any part two-storied. The floor of the 
eastern cella was raised one step above the threshold, and joined the 
side walls where they are patched with modern brick work. (Pl. III.) 
If it had been lower than this, it must have left visible traces ; and 
it is hardly conceivable that it should have been higher. The space 
under this floor was filled with a foundation of Piraic stone like that 
now remaining in the corners. When the Erechtheion was altered to 
suit the demands of the Christian worship, the floor of the whole 
edifice was placed at the level of the ancient floor of the two western 
divisions. All the inner foundations of the eastern cella were torn 
away, except a few stones in the corners ; and part of the foundation 
of the eastern porch was removed to make room for the apse of the 
church (Pl. L., y). The Piraic stones which remain show by their 
position, as well as by their dressed edges, that they did not originally 
form the face of a wall, but were embedded in a solid foundation, 
which probably filled all, or at least a great part, of the space under 
the floor of the eastern cella (cf. Borrmann in Mitth. a. deutsch. Inst, 





* See Pl. IV., «,¢; and Fig. 1, p. 223. The two rectangular holes in the first 
and third courses are, as their workmanship show, of late origin. 
TP pile, 9% ide) buleges § Pl. Ill, 4,0; Pl. IV., m, x. 
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1881, p. 383). Moreover, whereas the northern and southern walls 
of the building west of the eastern cross-wall are both of marble down 
to the level of the floor of this part, east of the eastern cross-wall 
they are built of marble only where they can be seen from the out- 
side, since they were not intended to be seen from the inside below 
the level of the eastern entrance. (See Plates III. and IV.) 

There is no good reason for supposing that the building had 
two stories west of the eastern cross-wall, where the floor was lower. 
Carl Botticher, the chief supporter of the theory of two stories, says that 
the faces of some of the stones of the southern wall show that there was 


a division into two stories (Beriché, p. 199 ff.). I can only say that I 


have been unable to find any traces of such a construction, nor has 
any one since Bétticher been able to discover any. In the north and 
south walls are five small slits or windows, which Botticher calls cellar 
windows, and which he uses as a chief argument for his theory. He 
says : “ Wo Souterrain-Fenster sind, muss auch ein Souterrain dahinter 
vorhanden sein ;” but, as has been justly remarked, before we prove 
the existence of a cellar from cellar windows, we must first be sure 
that we have the cellar windows. I am strongly of the opinion that 


these openings are neither cellar windows nor ancient windows at all. » 


They were not made by the builders of the temple, for they are not 
found at the joints between the blocks, but in the middle of the blocks. 
It would be no more difficult to cut them here than at the joints, after 
the stones were in place ; but the original builders would surely have 
left such openings between the stones when they put them in place, 
as was done in the case of the similar openings in the stoa of Attalus, 
in the Arsenal of Philon, and elsewhere. Besides, the inferior work- 
-manship of these openings makes it highly improbable that they 
belonged to the original building. It is not unlikely that they were 
made by the Christians to light the side aisles of their church, a pur- 
pose for which similar openings are still in use. While then there is 
no valid argument for the theory that the Erechtheion was a two-storied 
building in any part, the rough Piraic stones below the eastern cella show 
plainly that there at least such a division into stories did not exist. 
The eastern cross-wall was probably a solid wall, with-a door near 
the southern end. At this point the Piraic stones of the southern 
wall give place to marble ; not, however, all at once on the same ver- 
tical line, but each course of Piraic stone is continued further than 
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the one above it, giving it the appearance of a flight of steps. (See 
Plate III.) This arrangement makes it probable that the steps con- 
necting the eastern cella with the rest of the edifice were at this point ; 
_ though, as there are. no actual traces of them, we may suppose them 
to have been built of wood. There must have been some mode of 
communication between the eastern cella and the rest of the build- 
ing ; and this seems the most probable place for the stairs. 

The western cross-wall was not a solid wall, like the eastern one. 
Fig. 1, copied from Borrmann, gives a view of the northern wall 
where it was joined by this cross-wall. In the eleventh and fourteenth 
courses of stone are still seen the rough ends of the stones of the 
cross-wall (¢,«) projecting from the - 
main wall. Below these the wall is 
roughened, as if a wall had been built 
against it here; but this rough sur- 
face is only half as wide as the pro- 
jecting stones above. Up to these 
stones, then, the wall had only half 
the thickness which it had above. It 
is by no means improbable that, as 
Julius suggests, this division consist- 
ed of little or nothing more than a 
row of columns with an architrave, in 





which case there would merely have 
been an anta set up against the wall 
where the roughness is. This appears 
all the more probable from the nature 
of the roughening of the stones. They 
do not seem to have projected so as 
to form part of a cross-wall, except 
those of the eleventh and fourteenth \ 
courses, but are merely roughened on °7 G Yew 

the surface. : KS) ANS 

The western wall of the Erechtheion : pyre 

was hot solid in its upper portion, 

but had four openings in it, — one between each pair of engaged col- 
umns, and one between the southern column and the anta which 
adjoined the southern portico. This last opening is shown to have 
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existed by the finish of the anta. The first three courses of stone 
above the line of the bases of the engaged columns have dressed 
joints, showing that a wall o.29 m. thick was built against them ; but 
above this point there is no trace of any wall. ‘This agrees with the 
inscription (A@jvaiov, VII. p. 482), duapdpgéayre Ta peraxidvia Térrapa 
OvTa TH TpPOS TOU Ilavdpocetov. In the drawings of Stuart and Inwood 
this space is left open, and it seems never to have been built 
up. The purpose of this opening may have been to admit light 
to the singular niche in the southern wall close to the corner 
-anta. This niche is 1.72 m. long and 0.36 m. deep, and reaches 
from the line of the top of the western wall to the top of the 
building ; ze. it is about 3.40 m. high. (See Fig. 2.) The stones 
which form its back are not smoothed, but are finished as if for 
the reception of a coating of stucco. The large, stone just below 
the niche is roughly hewn off, and seems to have projected to 
form a platform, upon which a statue 
may have stood. There is no reason 
to suppose that there was any room or 
flooring in front of this niche beyond 
the projecting shelf just mentioned. 
As Borrmann suggests (A@z7th. d. 
deutsch. Inst, 1881, p. 387), the 
opening between the southern column 
of the western wall and the corner 
anta is in painful disagreement with 
| SSSA: | the windows between the columns, 
oe =A 4 which are represented by Stuart and 
in iN others, and leads us to doubt whether 
MA at these windows, as seen by Stuart, were 
Uf : |} part of the original plan of the build- 
etm age a i Fite ing. This doubt is strengthened by 
Wy | ‘i =. 
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mC the fact that the window casings were 

! almost too large for the space between 

mage and niche. After the columns, inasmuch as they seem to 

orrmann. 

have projected so far as to hide part of 

the fluting. Moreover, where the window cases were fitted in, the col: 

umins are hewn away more roughly than elsewhere. It is, on the whole, 

probable that all four openings in the western wall were originally alike, 
and that the windows were inserted at some subsequent period. 
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In the western wall, in the corner where the temple meets the 
terrace wall which runs under the porch of the Képar, is a large break 
in the wall, now filled with rough modern masonry. A break at this 
point was part of the original design, as is shown by the fact that the 
whole length of the modern masonry is spanned by one gigantic 
stone (Plate II., ¢), which extends the same distance north and 
south of the break. ‘his great stone was intended to hold up the 
superincumbent weight of the anta; but this would not have been 
necessary if the place now filled with the rubble masonry had been 
originally part of the solid wall. If, as has been maintained by 
Murray (Journal of Hellenic Studies, I. 224), Borrmann, and others, 
the present rubble work marks the place where a broad flight of 
steps joined the building, the large lintel-like stone was quite unneces- 
sary, for the stairs, with their foundations, would be built into the 
wall as solidly as any other stones, and would serve like other stones 
to support the weight of the anta. Nor is there anything in the dis- 
position of the stones of the terrace or those of the portico to show 
that a flight of steps existed here ; though it does seem very probable 
that the terrace was continued at least one course of stone further to 
the north than it now is. On the other hand, if some building joined 
the Erechtheion at this point, it would be necessary to keep off the 
weight of the anta from the smaller building, and the great stone 
(Plate II., #) would then be of use. What the shape of this building 
may have been, whether it was.a long stoa, as suggested by Fergus- 
son, or merely a small edifice which occupied the corner, it is impos- 
sible to tell, as no foundations have been found. It is very desirable 
that this corner be thoroughly and carefully excavated. On the 
western end of the porch of the Képa, the egg and dart moulding of 
the railing stops about half way between the two figures, and there is 
at this point the mark of a railing which met that of the porch from 
the west. The fine lines which adorn the bases of the engaged col- 
umns of the western wall and the course of stone immediately be- 
neath them are not continued south of the north side of the southern 
column. ‘The presumption is, therefore, that the comparatively 
unornamented space between these two points was not ordinarily 
‘ visible. (See. Plate II.) T his is another argument for the existence 
of a building in this corner. The wall between these two points can- 
not well have been an interior wall, for it has all the main lines of the 
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other parts of the external wall. Any building which stood in the corner 
would probably have been low, with a railing around its roof which 
hid the western wall of the Erechtheion at least to the height of the 
railing of the porch of the Képa. ‘The platform formed by this roof 
with its railing would naturally be accessible from the interior of the 
small building. ‘The south-west corner of the Erechtheion is called 
in the inscription (C. Z G. 160, C. Z A., I. 322, § 2) 9 ywvia 7 
mpos Too Kexpomiov, the corner by the Kekropion. We may then 
safely affirm that the low building in the corner was the Kekropion. 

From the great pier which terminates the northern wall of the 
Erechtheion at the south-west corner of the north porch (PI. I., E), a 
wall ran toward the west or south-west, which probably turned toward 
the south, and met the southern terrace at some distance west of the 
Erechtheion. The enclosure thus formed was entered from the 
north through the small door S, which leads from the porch through 
the northern wall just outside of the western wall. The lower part of 
the pier which terminates the northern wall is not finished in a line 
parallel to the length of the building, but slants toward the terrace, 
and it is clearly to be seen that a double wall met the building here 
(Pl. II., 2 and #'). Fergusson thinks that this enclosed a covered 
passage, being led to this opinion by the flat stone which covers the 
small door by the pier. But as nothing positive is known of any 
buildings in this direction, and as a covered passage can be accounted 
for only by supposing it to lead to some building, the assumption in- 
volves us in too many complicated hypotheses. We can confidently 
assert only the existence of a wall at this place ; and the small door 
leading from .this great porch justifies us in assuming that this wall 
belonged to an enclosure or 7émevos, to which the door formed the 
entrance. 

In the second step of the stereobate, under the great pier just 
mentioned, and in a stone now lying near it, are the remains of an 
ancient drain discovered by Bétticher in 1862, the purpose of which 
has always been more or less enigmatical. The direction of the drain 
is from the corner by the porch of the Képa. This corner was, as 
we have seen, probably occupied by a building, the water from the 
roof of which must have run off into the enclosed court-yard west of 
the Erechtheion, The drain was probably intended merely to carry 
off this rain-water. 
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The porch of the Képa: K communicated with the interior of the 
temple by a door (Plates I. and III., a) and a flight of steps, part of 
which still remains; but there appears to have been at least no 
public passage-way from the porch to the outside. At the north- 
east corner of the porch, where it joins the building, is an opening 
in the wall or railing of the porch, about 1 m. in width. This open- 
ing has evidently existed from the beginning, for the curve in the 
base of the anta and also that of the railing are continued around 
the corner, showing that the opening was never built up. The evi- 
dently ancient character of this opening has led Michaelis and Julius 
to assume an entrance at this point, and to base their arguments in 
no small degree upon its existence. If, however, any such entrance 
existed, it must have been a strictly private one for the priests and 
other functionaries ; for on the stone which forms the threshold of 
this supposed entrance (the upper stone of the foundation) the orna- 
mentation is continued across the opening. Now this elaborate 
ornamentation, which consists not only of curved but also of sharply- 
cut edges, would be exposed to injury from the feet of every one who 
passed over it. In fact, the ornamented edge has suffered very 
severely at this point where sight-seers now scramble over it, while 
other parts are much better preserved. Moreover, in order to use this 
opening as an entrance, it is necessary to mount a step 0.50 m. in 
height, that is, fully twice as high as any other step in the building. 
These arguments against the éxistence of a public entrance at this 
point have been advanced by A. S. Murray (fournal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1. 224), and they seem to me conclusive. 

It remains to speak of the crypt # under the northern porch F. 
(Plate I., 2.) This is a small apartment entered from the interior of 
the building through a small door in the stone foundations of the 
north wall. (Plates I. and IV., xX.) In its north-west corner is a small 
round cistern c. This Beulé dug out, and found to be not very deep : 
it is now again choked up. The eastern opening into the square 
magazine is roughly broken through the foundations of the porch, 
and cannot be older than the magazine, which is of modern construc- 
tion; while the crypt and the entrance thereto from the interior of 
the building are evidently of the same date as the temple itself. In 
the rocky floor of the crypt are some irregular fissures in the rock, 
which have been supposed to be the marks shown in antiquity as 
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those of Poseidon’s trident.* Beulé (Acropole a’ Athénes) is the 
chief supporter of this theory, and Botticher (Berich?) is its chief 
opponent. It is difficult to believe that these irregular fissures could 
have been shown by the ancient guides as marks of a trident ; on the 
other hand, the purpose of the little chamber under the porch has 
never been explained on any other theory. This may possibly have 
been the dwelling of the sacred serpent,f though there is really no 
sufficient reason for the supposition. 

The Erechtheion, then, consisted of three apartments. ‘The west- 
ern one had a public entrance from the great northern porch, and 
small doors opening into the porch of the Képa: and the enclosure 
on the west of the building. The eastern apartment was entered 
from the eastern portico. The middle room had no direct entrance 
from the outside ; but it communicated with the eastern apartment 
by a door and a flight of steps, while probably it was separated from 
the narrower western apartment only by a row of columns supporting 
an entablature. Besides these three apartments, there was a small 
crypt under the north porch, which was entered from the middle 
apartment. Under the western apartment was a cistern. West of 
the building was an enclosure, entered by a door in the western wall 
and by another door leading from the north porch. In the south- 
east corner of this enclosure, adjoining the south-west corner of the 
Erechtheion, there appears to have been a low building, probably the 
Kekropion. 

Such being the arrangement of the parts of the building, it ré- 
mains to consider to what use its various parts were devoted, and what 
was the relative position of the several sanctuaries which it contained. 
For this purpose we must consult the inscriptions, and also the 
notices of ancient writers, especially of Pausanias.{ 

Leaving Pausanias for the present, let us first examine our other 
authorities. 








* Paus. I. 26, 5; Apollod. III. 14, 1, 2; Strabo, IX. p.396. 

+ Aristoph., Zys¢str. 758; Herod. VIII. 41; Plut. 7hemzzst. 10. 

{ All the inscriptions, as well as the passages of ancient writers relating to 
the Erechtheion, are collected in the appendix and foot-notes of Jahn’s work: 
Pausaniae Descriptio Arcis Athenarum in usunt Scholarum edidit Otto Fahn. 
Editio altera recognita ab Adolfo Michaelis, aucta cum alits tabulis tum forma 
arcis ab F. A. Kaupert descripta. Bonnae: ap. A. Marcum, 1880. 
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C.I.A., I. 322, lines 44, 45 : TOv Kidvwr TOV ext Tod Toixou TOD Tpds 
70d IavSporeov. Again, ’AOyjvouov, VII. p. 482, lines 32-33 : diaddp- 
favre Ta peraxidvia térrapa ovra Ta Tpds Tod Tlavdpoceiov. The wall 
pds tod IlavSpocefou was then a wall with columns upon it, and with 
four intercolumniations. Now this corresponds exactly with what we 
have seen to be the case with the western wall, for there were four 
engaged columns with open spaces between them, and also a fourth 
open space between the southern column and the anta at the south- 
west corner of the building. The western wall, then, was the wall zpos 
tov Lavdpoceiov. 

Philochorus, frag. 146 (apud Dionys. Hal. de Din. 3): xvwv «is 
rov THs IloAuddos vedv cioehOodoa, Kai Sica eis To Tlavdpdceov, ext Tov 
Bopov dvaBaoa tov ‘Epxetov Aus tov b76 TH édata, xaréxetro. Also 
Apollodorus, III. § 14, 1, 2: pera. S& TodTov Kev “AOnva Kal woinca- 
pevyn THS katadyews Keéxpora paptupa epvtevcer edalav, ) viv év TO 
TavSpocet Sefxvurar. The olive tree was then in the Pandroseion. 
Now, since the western wall was zpds rod Ilavdpoceiov, the Pandro- 
seion either must be just east of this wall, that is, it must be the nar- 
row western hall of the temple, or it must be west of the wall,— 
that is, it must be the outer enclosure just west of the temple. The 
latter alternative seems from the first preferable. We should cer- 
tainly expect to find the olive tree under the open sky. Moreover, 
the dog of Philochorus mounted upon the altar of Zeus Herkeios 
(Zeus of the court) which stood under the olive tree. The altar of 
Zeus Herkeios could hardly have been within any building. The Pan- 
droseion was, then, the enclosure P west of the Erechtheion. (PI. Ls) 

Cai A, saz, lines 66-72 :. Tot tolxov Tod éKTos* aKarager To 
[yo]yyvAov Aidov rerparodias MIIT- rot év TO apootop.al[ | TeTpamo- 
Slas A[I1]. Of the wall in the rpooropsatov (the inscription says) 
twelve (?) tetrapodies were unpolished. This wall, whatever view is 
taken of the preceding sentence of the inscription, must be an inside 
wall. Now a zpoorop.aiov can be nothing but a place where zpooro- 
jwa are the most prominent feature. The zpocropuaiov is the place by 
the door or the place with the doors. The most conspicuous and 





* In the C. Z. A. and elsewhere, éxrds is changed to éyrés. In the C. 7. A. 
and in Jahn’s Pausaniae Descriptio Arcis, rod tolxov Tod e(v)Tds dxardkeora is 
made a general heading, under which four items (two besides those quoted above) 
are included. The stone reads éxrés, and also Boeckh, C. 7. G. 160. 
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beautiful door of the Erechtheion was that of the northern porch 
(R in Plates I. and IV.), which opened into the western hall. Of the 
three other doors, two opened from this same hall. This western 
hall, then, was probably the zpooromatov. This gives additional 
proof that the Pandroseion was the outer enclosure west of the tem- 
ple ; for if the space east of the wall rpés rod ravdpoceiov was known 
as the rpooropalov, the Pandroseion must lie on the west of the wall. 

C. I. A., I. 322, col. 1, lines 83-87: émi ti mpoordce rH Tpds TO 
Kexporiw ee tovs AiGovs tods dpodiaiovs Tovs eri THY KopOv érepyd- 
carbo dvwbev, x.7r.r. Ln the portico by the Kekropion, the roof stones 
over the Maidens needed finishing. The porch of the Maidens was, 
then, zpos tT Kexporiw. This can hardly mean that the porch itself 
was the Kekropion, and held the tomb of Kekrops ; but the Kekro- 
pion was probably, as we have seen, contiguous to this porch. We 
cannot suppose, with Michaelis and others, that the porch was merely 
a place for the stairway (a “‘Treppenhaus”’), by which the western 
chamber was entered from the south; for, as we have seen, there 
can hardly have been a public entrance by this way. What was the 
purpose of the porch, I am, however, unable to determine. 

C. I. A., I. 322, col. 1, lines 73-74: THs tapacrddos rerparodias 
I{II]. What is this rapaords, of which “three tetrapodies were 
unpolished’? The word zapacrds cannot refer to a solid wall; nor 
can it here refer to any one of the porches, for they are all otherwise 
designated. One thing only remains: the row of columns which 
divided the western chamber from the central room was the rapacrds. 

C. 7. A., I. 322, col. 1, lines 75, 76 (the two lines following those 
last quoted) : rod rpds ra&ydAwaros terpamodias [A]I, Zn the wall by 
the statue, eleven tetrapodies (unpolished). The only wall to which this 
can refer is the cross-wall half way between the zapacrds and the east 
end of the building. By that wall, then, stood the ancient heaven- 
descended statue of Athena.* Now, as the statue, according to the 
universal Greek custom, must have faced the east, it must have stood 
in the eastern room, which was therefore the special sanctuary of 
Athena. The rest of the building appears to have been used mainly 
as a place for displaying dva@jpara, or votive offerings and relics. 








* Paus., I. 26; Plutarch, de Daedal. Plat., fr. 10: tbaAwov 38 7d ris TloArddos, 


t.7.A.; Apollod., ITT. 14, 6, 6: "Epix@dvios .. . rd év Axpowdrer Edavoy THs "AOnvais 
ptcaro. 
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C. I. A., I. 324¢, col. 1, lines 34-36: fpaBdcéoews tOv Kidvwv Tov 
mpos €w, Tov Kata Tov Bwudv. This is repeated in lines 63-65 ; and 
again in col. 2, 46-48, with the change of xara to wapd. In each 
case follows an enumeration of special columns, the fluting of which 
was provided for. What altar now is this which is thus mentioned as 
“the altar” par excellence? The only altars mentioned by name in 
the inscriptions are the altar of the @vnyxots and the altar of Dione. 
The first cannot be the altar in question, for C. 7 A., I. 322, lines 
77-80, reads év rH rpoordcea TH Tpds Tod Ovpwparos* Tov Bwpov Tob 
Ounxod derov, in the porch at the doorway the altar of the Ovynxods 
was not set up. The porch at the doorway is of course the northern 
porch, from which the great door opens into the western chamber ; 
consequently, the altar mentioned as “e a/far, near which stood “the 
columns towards the east,” must have been distinct from this. The 
altar of Dione cannot have been “the altar”; for, whereas all the 
eastern columns are collectively called xara tov Bopdy or rapa tov 
Boper, they are then counted separately as the first, second, etc., 
“from the altar of Dione.” * If the altar of Dione were meant by 
the simple Bwpds, these double references to it, thrice repeated, 
would be impossible. The altar mentioned under the simple appel- 
lation of Bwyds, at which the eastern columns are said to stand, was 
probably the altar of Zets “Yraros, the Supreme Zeus, with which 
Pausanias begins his description of the Erechtheion. But before 
discussing Pausanias, it may be well to restate briefly the results 
which we have thus far reached. 

The Erechtheion was divided by a cross-wall and by a difference 
of level into two unequal parts. The eastern part consisted of a 
single chamber, which. contained the statue of Athena Polias. The 
western part was divided (probably only by a row of columns with an 
entablature) into two rooms, one of which was little more than an 
entrance hall (xpooropuatov). Under this entry was a cistern. West 
of the building was the Pandroseion, in which was the sacred olive 
tree of Athena. 

The description of Pausanias{ agrees perfectly with this arrange- 
ment. It begins as follows : "Bort 5¢ Kal otknpa EpéxGevov kadovpevov* 





* See C. J. A., L 324: the words immediately following the three passages 
cited above from this inscription. 
+ See Paus., I. 26, 5 —27, 2. 
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mpd d& ris érddov Avs eos Bupds Yrdrov, vOa ewpuxoy Osovow ovbdey, 
réppara St Bévres ovdev TH olve xpyoacOa vopilovow. Now there is 
also a building called the Erechtheion; and before the entrance 1s an 
altar® of Zeus Hypatos, at which they sacrifice nothing which has 
life, but offer cakes, making no use of wine. Pausanias, if he saw 
things on the Acropolis in the order in which he describes them, 
approached the Erechtheion from the east. From the inscriptions 
we know that there was an altar, called “the altar,” on the east of 
the Erechtheion. When now Pausanias says, “ Before the entrance 
is an altar of Zeus Hypatos,” what is more natural than to identify 
this with the Bwyds of the inscriptions? Of course Pausanias might 
have entered the Erechtheion by the north porch, in which case the 
altar of Zeus Hypatos must be sought at that entrance ; but in this sup- 
position he must have passed the eastern entrance without noticing it, 
in order to reach the north porch, which is hardly probable. As there 
was no regular entrance by the porch of the Maidens, it is most natural 
to suppose that Pausanias entered the Erechtheion from the east. 
Pausanias proceeds: "EoeAOoiar S€ «ior Bwpol, Moceadavos, ef’ ov 
Kal "EpexOet Ovovow €K TOV pavrevparos, Kal 7pwos Bovrov, TpiTos be 
‘Hdaicrov. ypapai de érl Tov Toixwy TOD yévous cial Tov Bovraddy. 
Upon entering, there are three altars; one of Poseidon, upon which 
they sacrifice also to Erechtheus, according to some oracle ; one of the 
hero Butes; and one of Hephaestos. And there are upon the walls 
pictures of the family of the Butadae. 'Y hese three altars must have 
been near the eastern entrance, in the cella where stood the most 
sacred image of Athena. Pausanias nowhere mentions an altar of 
Athena. Were there then in the cella with the ancient statue altars 
of Poseidon, Butes, and Hephaestos, but none of Athena? This 
seems hardly possible. An altar of Athena must have been there, 
and it was probably quite as conspicuous as any of those mentioned. 
But an altar of Athena was a necessary part of the temple of Athena, 
the presence of which Pausanias quietly assumes without taking the 
trouble to mention it ; whereas the presence of the other three altars 





* This was probably the altar founded by Kekrops. See Paus., VIII. 2, 3: 
5 ey yap (Kéxpop) Ala re dyduacev “Trarov mp&ros, kal drdca exer puxhy Tovrwy 
piv Fklwoev oddity Pio, méupara d& emixdpia em) Tod Bwowod Kabtyioer, K.T.r, 
Eusebius, Praep. Evang., X. 9, 22: mp@ros & Kéxpo A€yeTa Zijva kekAnnevat 
Tov Gedy, wh mpdtepoy oftw map avOpdrois avomacmevoy’ emerta Bwmdy map’ *AOn- 
vatois tSpdoa mparos. ; 
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in the chamber of the goddess was something remarkable. The 
altar of Butes and the pictures of Butadae were, however, not out of 
place in the temple, for Butes and his descendants were Athena’s 
priests quite as much as Poseidon’s.* ‘The official name of the tem- 
ple, 6 veds ev 6 76 dpxatov dyaApa (C.. A., I. 322, line 1), shows that 
the building was regarded as a temple of Athena, in which the other 
divinities were but guests. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that no separate cella appears to have been set apart for Poseidon- 
Erechtheus, whose altar stood in the eastern chamber. 

Having mentioned the altar of Poseidon, Pausanias proceeds to 
mention the other objects connected with that god before saying 
anything about Athena: Kat (dirdody yap éore To ouknpa) Kal vdwp 
eoriv wdov Oardoc.ov év dpéatt (TodTo pev Gadpa ob peya* Kal yap Ooot 
pecdyatay oikovow GdXous Te fate Kal Kepolv “Adpodioredorv- ddA Tdd€ 
ro ppéap és cvyypadyy wapéexerat Kupdrov HXov ert voTw mvevoavTt) Kat 
tpiaivns early év TH rétpa oXna. TabTa dt A€yerar TLoweadave paptvpto. 
és tiv dudioByrnow Tis X@pas davyva. The building ts double ; 
and there is therein sea-water in a well. Now this is no great 
wonder, for the Karian Aphrodisians and others who inhabit the 
interior have the same. But the well in question is noted for giving 
forth a sound of waves when the south wind blows. There ts also the 
mark of a trident in the rock. These are said to have appeared as 
signs for Poseidon when he was contending for the country. 

Pausanias does not mention the objects of interest in the Erech- 
theion in the order in which he saw them, that is, in a purely local 
order, but rather in the order in which they would naturally present 
themselves to the mind of one who knew their mythical relations. 
Immediately after mentioning the altars which he saw upon entering, 
he remarks that “the building is double,” and then mentions the well 
of sea-water ; this must mean that the altars were in one part of the 
double building and the well in the other. This agrees exactly with 
what has been said above concerning the cistern under the Prosto- 
miaeon. The expression “the building is double” offers no difficulty. 
Although there are remains of two cross-walls, the western one was, 
as has been explained above, probably little more than a row of 








* Apollod., HI. 15, 1: Tavdlovos 5¢ a&moGavdyros of maides Ta matpaa ewepl- 
cavto kal thy wey Baoirelav "Epexdevs AamBaver, THY dt fepwotvny THS >AOnvas Kal 
rod Moce:Savos Tod "Epexdéws Bovrns. Similar statements are found elsewhere. 
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columns with antae at the ends; whereas the division of the building 
at the eastern cross-wall was much more marked by the great difference 
in the level of the floor east and west of that wall. The marks of 
the trident may or may not be the fissures now seen in the small 
chamber under the northern porch. ‘These fissures do not look much 
like trident marks, nor is their position with relation to the cistern 
consistent with the account of Pausanias. On the whole, it is not 
likely that they were ever exhibited as the marks of Poseidon’s trident. 
The trident marks must have been somewhere near the cistern ; 
but more than this we cannot determine.* 

After mentioning the signs which bore witness to Poseidon’s might, 
Pausanias turns his attention to Athena: ‘Iepa pev tas “AOnvas éotiv 
n Te GXAN TOALS Kal y Taca dpoiws yn (Kal yap dao.s Geors KabéorynKev 
&AXovs év Tots Sypors o€Beww, ovdev tr Hooov tTHv AOnvav dyovow ev Ty), 
76 8 dywbraroy év KowG odXots rpdtepov vomicbev ereow 7) ovv7pAOov 
dro tov Onpov éotiv “AOnvas dyad\pa ev tH viv axpowoAa, Tore Oe 
dvopaComevy ToAc* pyun dé és adrd eye receiv ex Tod odpavod, Kal 
rodro pev ovK vrebeut, elre ovtws cite dAAws exer. Wow the rest of 
the city and the whole country Likewise is sacred to Athena, for those 
whose custom it ts to worshtp other deities in the demes hold Athena 
none the less in honor, but the most sacred statue, which was wor- 
shipped in common many years before the union of the demes was 
made, 1s the statue of Athena in what is now called the Acropolis but 
was then called the Polis ; and the story goes that it fell from heaven. 
And this question J will not discuss, whether tt be so or otherwise. 

Then follows the description of the lamp of Kallimachos: Avxvov 
d& 7H Ges Xpucody KaAdXipayos éroincev. eurdynoarvres 52 éAalov Tov 
Adxvov TV adTHnv TOO pEAAOVTOS Eros dvapevovow Huéepav: ea1ov Be 
éxeivo Tov peragd érapkel xpdvov TG AVXVvHW Kata Ta adTd ev yeepa Kal 
vuxtt gaivovtt. Kal ot Aivou Kapraciov OpvadXis eveotw, 8 89 rupli 
Aivov povov odk Eotw Addoipov. ote dé trip tod Avyvov xaAKois 
avyKwv és TO Opopov avacra& tHv atpida. Kallimachos made a golden 
lamp for the Goddess. When they have filled this lamp with oil, 








* The author’s statement here is perhaps somewhat too strong. The fissures, 
half choked with earth and rubbish as they are, do look very like what one might 
imagine the mark of a tremendous trident stroke to be. The presence of the 
door and passage leading to these fissures from the temple, in the absence of any 
other reasonable explanation, creates a strong presumption that the fissures were 
looked upon in antiquity as the trident stroke. —T. W. L. 


—. °C 
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they wait until the same day of the next year; and the owl lasts all 
the intervening time, though the lamp burns day and night alke. 
It has a wick of Karpasian flax, which ts the only flax that is 
not destroyed by fire. And a bronze palm-tree over the lamp reaches 
to the roof and carries off. the smoke. his lamp must have burnt 
before the sacred statue of Athena in the eastern cella. 

Then follows the enumeration of the other objects of interest in 
the temple (I. 27, 1): Ketras St &v td vad THs MoAuddos “Eppys &vXov, 
Kéxpozros elvat Neyomevov dvdOnpa, v7 KAddwv pupaivys ov ovvorrov. 
dvabipara St brdca d&ia NMyov, TOV peV dpxalwv Sisppos dxAadias éott, 
Aadddov rotnya, Addupa Se ard Mydwv Macworiov Oidpaé, ds etxev ev 
TlAarasais thy Hryemoviav THs Urmov, Kal axwdkns Mapdoviov Neyopevos 
Gva. There stands in the temple of (Athena) Polias a Hermes of 
wood, said to be an offering of Kekrops, which is hidden from sight 
with myrtle boughs. And among the more ancient votive offerings 
worthy of note, is a folding arm-chatr, the work of Daedalos; and 
with the spoils taken from the Persians are the breast-plate of Masis- 
tios, who commanded the cavalry at Plataea, and a short sword, said 
to be that of Mardonios. _We have no means of determining the 


' position of any of these objects. 


After mentioning these objects of interest within the temple, 
Pausanias goes on: Hepi d& ths eAaias oddev exovow dAXo cireiv 7) TH 
Oc prapripiov yevérGan TOTO és rov dyava tov éml TH XOpa. Néyovar dé 
Kal réd6, KaTaKavOyjvas pLev THY edafay qvika Oo Mijdos Tv modw everrpynoev 
’AGnvaios, KataKxavbeioay de adfypepov dvov TE emt Slo BAaorhaat mHXes.* 
But about the olive tree they have nothing to say but that tt sprang 
up as @ sign for the goddess in her struggle for the country. But 
they say also that the olive was burnt when the Persian set fire 
to the city of the Athenians, and that after being burnt down it sprang 
up the same day to a height of some two cubits. 

This olive tree stood, as we have already seen, in the Pandroseion. 
Pausanias says: TO vad de ris "AGyvas ILavdpocov vas ovvexns €oTL" 
kal tort Idvdpocos és THV mapakxarabnKyy dvairios TOV ddeAPov povy. 


Contiguous to the temple of Athena is the temple of Pandrosos. Now 





* Herod., VIII. 55: tabrny bv thy edalny Gua TH BAAD ip kaTréAaBe éumpn- 
cOjva tnd TOY BapBapwy « devréon SE Amepn amd THS éumphovos >AOnvalwy of Ovew 
md Bactrdos Kedevduevor ds avéBnoay és 7d Ipdv, dpwyv BAagroy ek Tod GTEAECXEOS 
Boov Te mxvaiov avadedpaynkdra. Pausanias doubles the single cubit here men- 
tioned by Herodotus. 
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Pandrosos is the only one of the sisters who was not false to her 
trust. 

The Pandroseion was just west of the Erechtheion, which is here 
called the temple of Athena. The sacred statue of Athena stood in 
the eastern cella, to which the Pandroseion was not ovvexés ; but the 
whole building now generally called the Erechtheion was a joint tem- 
ple of Athena and Poseidon, or rather a temple of Athena in which 
Poseidon-Erechtheus had a share. The name by which the temple 
is mentioned in the inscription quoted above (C. Z 4., I. 322, 
line x), the temple in which is the ancient statue, is enough to show 
that Athena was regarded as the chief divinity of the whole temple ; 
so that the Pandroseion is very properly called “contiguous to the 
temple of Athena,” although the special cella of Athena was at the 
other end of the building. 

There is then nothing in the description of Pausanias which does 
not agree with the conclusions at which we have arrived from an 
examination of the ruins of the building and the study of the in- 
scriptions. 

The roof of the Erechtheion was undoubtedly framed of wood, as is 
proved by C./.A., I. 3242, col. 1, lines 35-37: mpiora:s... KaAvppara 
cis ry dpopyy, and by the subsequent mention of réxroves, carpenters, 
in connection with parts of the roof. 

It is not my purpose to describe or discuss the beautiful ornamen- 
tation and architectural details of the Erechtheion. Suffice it to say 
that the work is everywhere characterized by extreme richness of 
design and delicacy of execution, and that the effect was doubtless 
much heightened: by the free use of color and gilding. It is not 
probable that the pediments were filled with sculptures.* No 
mention of any such figures is found in the inscriptions, nor have any 
fragments of them been found among the ruins. 





* The middle block of the pediment of the north porch, much broken, stands 
on the ground, against a mass of modern wall and rubbish, back outward, apex 
upward, immediately north of the porch. — T. W. L. 
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View of the Brechtheion from the West: 
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EW OF THE STRAITS AND Bay or SALAMIS, FROM Mount AEGALEOS. 


From Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 
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D...9. Dow of Salaniis. G. Island of St. George. sh. Shoal. 


Salamis. 


— 


THe BATTLE-OF SALAMIS. 


059, 0o-—— 


In this paper on the Battle of Salamis I propose to discuss chiefly 
questions which relate to the positions and movements of the two 
hostile fleets before the battle and during its progress, with other 
topographical matters, leaving untouched many interesting historical 
points which are not directly connected with the topography. Dur- 
ing the autumn of 1882 and the spring of 1883 I made frequent 
excursions to Salamis and to the Attic shores opposite the island, 
and thus had the advantage of reading the ancient accounts of the 
battle and considering the various modern theories of the positions 
and movements of the two fleets amid the scenes of the contest.’ 
The view of land and water which these memorable scenes present 
to-day is essentially the same as that upon which Xerxes looked 
when he took his seat on Mt. Aegaleos on that eventful September 
morning in 480 B.c. which decided the fate of Hellas. The barren 
island of Psyttaleia, one of the central points in the combat; the 





1 Many of the views expressed in this paper upon the possibility of reconciling 
the accounts of Aeschylus and Herodotus were the result of an earlier visit to 
Athens, and were published in brief notes on Herod. VIII. 76 and 85 in my 
Greek Reader in 1871 (pp. 141-143). Since the paper was read in Athens, I 
have revised it in the light of several articles on the subject to which I did not 
have access when it was first written, especially the following : Loeschke, Ephorus- 
studien, \., die Schlacht bet Salamis, in Fahrb. d, Phil., 1877, pp. 25 ff.; Busolt 
(reply to the last), in Rhein. Mus., 1883, pp. 627 ff.; Sihler, The Battle of Salamis, 
in Trans. of Am. Phil. Assoc., 1877, pp- 109 ff.; Lolling, AZeerenge v. Salamis, 
in Hist. u. Phil. Aufsiitze, Festgabe an E. Curtius, 1884. The article of Loeschke 
is specially valuable in presenting the view of Aeschylus as the only one to be 
accepted; but he seems to me to be in error in ascribing to Herodotus (unless 
his text is changed) a view absolutely irreconcilable with this. He places the 
Greek line outside of the straits, facing south, running westward from. the so- 
called Thieves’ Harbor (bwpav Awhy), marked ® on the map, near which he 
places the Heracleum. Dr. Sihler’s object is chiefly literary, and he agrees with 
most scholars in taking for granted the chief point which I have disputed, the 
arrangement of the Persian fleet opposite the town of Salamis before the battle. 
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rough Silenian rocks, at the end of the long sharp point of Salamis, 
where “Artembares, leader of ten-thousand horse”! found his 
grave; the hill on which the town of Salamis stood, in its com- 
manding position, boldly projecting into the bay; the rocky and 
inhospitable coast of the mainland of Attica, with its steep height 
of Aegaleos rising opposite the town; the bright clear waters of the 
straits of Salamis, still as ready as of old to change from a glassy 
calm to a lively swell ig@the morning sea-breeze ;*—all these are 
still familiar sights to every one who sails or rows from the Piraeus 
over to the bay of Salamis. 

In most histories of Greece and in most commentaries on Hero- 
dotus an account of the battle of Salamis is given, chiefly or 
wholly on the supposed authority of Herodotus, which seems to me 
to neglect or to contradict some of the most obvious facts of the 
topography, as well as the best testimony of the ancients. Nearly 
all modern writers represent the Greek fleet at the beginning of the 
battle as drawn up in a curved line around the great bay of Salamis, 
sometimes outside the hill on which the town stood and the high 
island of St. George north of the town, sometimes with the line 
broken by one or both of these formidable obstructions ; while the 
Persian fleet is arranged (often in three lines) directly opposite the 
Greeks, extending from the entrance of the gulf of Eleusis almost 
to the Piraeus. Indeed, it is generally assumed that the principal 
movement by which the Persians endeavored to cut off the escape of 
the Greeks, after the message of Themistocles to Xerxes, consisted in 
bringing a large part of their fleet into this position. It is said that, 
under cover of the night and without the knowledge of the Greeks, 
they rowed several hundred ships quietly through the narrow pas- 
sages between the Attic coast and the two opposite points of Psytta- 
leia and Salamis, and formed their line from the neighborhood of 
the Piraeus along the main land through the straits of Salamis, until 
their northern wing was pushed beyond Aegaleos so as to close the 
passage from the straits into the gulf of Eleusis.? If this move- 





1 Aesch. Pers. 302. 2 Plut. Them. 14. 

3 Grote, V. p. 172, says: During the night, a portion of the Persian fleet, sailing 
from Peiraeus northward along the western coast of Attica, closed round to the 
north of the town and harbour of Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue 
from the strait on the side of Eleusis. Curtius, Griech. Gesch. IT. p. 69, makes 
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ment, which is commonly supposed to be an essential feature in the 
account of Herodotus, is once admitted, the plan of the next day’s 
battle becomes very simple. The Greeks, who had spent the night 
on shore at Salamis, would have embarked on their ships soon after 
daybreak and formed their line in the bay of Salamis directly in the 
face of the enemy; so that little would remain but for each of the 
fleets to advance a few hundred yards and engage the opposite 
enemy. According to this plan, Xerxes must have intended that his 
long left wing should take no active part in the battle, and that the 
Persian nobles shut up on Psyttaleia should remain idle spectators of 
a distant conflict. As this night-movement is believed to be the 
decisive stroke upon the success of which Xerxes risked his whole 
plan of attack, it becomes the fundamental question, to be settled 
at the outset, whether it really took place, — whether, in short, the 
Persian fleet entered the straits of Salamis at all before the morning 
of the battle. Several objections to the supposed movement at once 
suggest themselves. 

1. The straits and bay of Salamis are very narrow at some points. 
The passage between the shore of Attica and Psyttaleia is less than 
4000 feet wide. The foot of Aegaleos is hardly 4500 feet from the 
point of Salamis, and hardly 3500 feet from the island of St. George 
in the bay north of the town. Moreover, this last passage is broken 
by a large shoal,’ which must have been not only very dangerous in 
night navigation, but also a serious obstruction to naval movements, 
practically reducing the width of the channel here to about 1800 
feet. Can we now believe that the Greek fleet was allowed to form 
quietly in line of battle in the two passages last mentioned, in the 
very face of the Persian fleet only a few hundred yards distant? It 
is worth remembering here that our eye-witness, Aeschylus, implies 
that it was only after the Greeks had rowed forward from their first 





the Persian fleet enter the straits on the morning of the day before the battle: 
Als es tagte, sah man auch schon von Phaleros her die feindliche Flotte heranru- 
dern, um sich am eleusinischen Strande den Griechen gegeniiber zu lagern. See 
also Cox’s Hist. of Greece, 1. 534, and especially the opposite map, with the sup- 
posed positions of the two fleets marked. 

1 This rocky shoal can hardly have been formed in recent times. Dr. H. 
Lolling, Dze Meerenge von Salamis, p. 7 (in Hist. u. Phil. Aufsalze, Festgabe an 
E. Curtius, 1884), recognizes the smaller of the Pharmacussae islands in this 
“Klippe,” and the larger in the adjacent island of St. George. 
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position that they were fairly seen by the Persians." Themistocles, 
we are informed, harangued the Greek crews on the shore of Salamis 
after day-break, when (on the common theory) the enemy’s fleet must 
have been in plain sight just across the bay. After this the Greeks 
embarked ;” then, after waiting for the arrival of the Aeginetan trireme 
sent the day before to summon the Aeacidae from Aegina to their aid,” 
or (as Plutarch relates) for the morning sea-breeze to blow,’ they began 
their advance. Is it likely that the Persians, who if they were within the 
straits were there eager to capture the Greek fleet, which they believed 
to be anxious to elude them by flight, would have lost this opportunity 
to anticipate the Spartan tactics at Aegospotami’ by seizing the Greek 
ships while the crews were getting ready to embark, or would have 
failed at least to attack them before the line of battle could be formed ? 

2. It is agreed on all hands that the Persian movement, whatever 
it was, by which the Greeks were actually surrounded and their escape 
was cut off was executed by night so secretly and silently that none 
of the Greeks at Salamis (except, of course, Themistocles) even sus- 
pected it until they heard of its accomplishment from Aristides and 
afterwards from the crew of a Tenian ship which had deserted from 
the Persians.’ Is it possible now to conceive of such carelessness 
on the part of the Greeks at this momentous crisis, that the long line 
of Persian ships, which is commonly believed to have faced them in 
the morning, could have passed directly by their camp at Salamis 
and within hearing distance of the town without attracting the least 
attention? And although we cannot trust Plutarch’s statement: that 
the battle was fought at the time of full moon, on the sixteenth of 
Munychion,’ especially in the face of the more probable date also given 
by Plutarch, “about the twentieth”’ of Boédromion® (about our twen- 





1 Aesch. Pers. 398: Oods 5 mdvres Foav éxpaveis ideiv. This point is strongly 
emphasized by Loeschke, Fahrd. d. Phil., 1877, pp. 29, 30. 

? Herod. VIII. 83: mapavéoas 5 robtwy Ta Kpéoow aipéecOar Kal katamdétas 
Thy pijow, eoBalvew éxéAeve es Tas vads. Kal ovTor wey By ecéBavoy, kad Fee 7 
am Aiylyns tprnpns h kara Tovs Aiaxldas amedhunoe. 

3 See last note, and Herod. VIII. 64. 

4 Plut. Them. 14. 5 Xen. Hellen. 1. 2, 27; Grote, VIII. p. 296. 

8 See Herod. VIII. 79-82; Plut. Them. 12, Arist. 8. 

*Plut. de Glor. Athen. 7: thy d& Extnv em Beka ToD Movvuxiavos *Apremid: 
Kabiepwoar, év 7 Tots “EAAnot ep) Sadauiva vikBow eréramer f Oeds mavaéAnvos. 

8 Plut. Camill. 19: év 8& Sarauin wep) ras eixddas (éviewv). On this whole 
question see Boeckh, Mondcyclen der Hellenen, pp. 73, 74: 
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tieth of September), still the tradition that a moonlight night pre- 
ceded the battle is most likely to be authentic. As the Athenian 
calendar was based almost wholly on the moon’s phases, the months 
being as nearly as possible exact lunar months, it is impossible that 
the nineteenth of the month should be long after the full moon ; and 
the September moon, even six days after it is full, rises before ten P.M. 
A cloudy night at that season is hardly to be thought of. There is 
therefore every reason to believe that during the greater part of the 
night in question the straits of Salamis were illumined by moonlight, 
so that every movement along the Attic shore must have been visible 
from the opposite town. Aristides, it will be remembered, returning 
from exile at this critical moment, made the passage from Aegina to 
Salamis during this night with great danger, and immediately informed 
Themistocles that the Greeks were completely shut in by the enemy. 
Themistocles saw by this that his stratagem was successful, and he 
explained to Aristides that the Persian movement was made by his 
own advice. But he shows by his language (as Herodotus’ reports 
it) that he had no information on the subject before the coming of 
Aristides : if, however, the chief Persian movement had been made 
within the bay of Salamis, it could never have escaped his vigilance. 
His first reply to Aristides, 7a yap eyo Sedunv yeverOu, airs abromrys 
yevopevos jKers,” Shows plainly that the movements which Aristides had 
witnessed on the west and southwest of Salamis, out of sight of the 
Greek camp, were those which he was expecting. Aristides was then 
introduced to the council of the Greek commanders, to whom he told 
his story, saying that he had come over from Aegina and had with 
great difficulty eluded the blockading ships of the enemy, for the 
whole Greek encampment was encompassed by the ships of Xerxes.’ 
Plutarch quotes Aristides as saying : “The sea about us and behind 
us is fall of the enemy’s ships” ;* and he himself relates that the 
Persian ships “sailed out by night, and surrounded and beset the 
straits on all sides and the islands, no one ‘being aware of move- 





1 Herod. VIII. 80. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Herod. VIII. 81: pdmevos e& Aiylyns Te heew Kad pdyis eemr@oat Aaddy Tos 
eropuéovTas* meprexerOau yap wav Td orpardmedov 7) ‘EAAnvinoy b1d TOY VEY TOV 
Bcpisw. 

4 Plut. Arist. 8: 7d yap ev KikA@ Kal Kardmw Hdn wédayos eumémAnorar vedv 
OA plov. 
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ment” (ze. until Aristides came).’ Is it credible that Aristides 
should thus dwell so strongly on the swarm of ships between Sala- 
mis and Aegina as his chief proof that the Greeks were wholly shut 
in, if a large Persian fleet had already pushed in between Salamis and 
the Attic coast and was actually lying less than a mile distant from 
the town? It seems to me that the expressions of Aristides, as well 
as those of Herodotus and Plutarch, plainly refer to a blockade of 
both outlets of the bay of Salamis, so that the escape of the Greeks 
was completely cut off on the north as well as on the south; and to 
the stationing of ships at other points around Salamis where escape 
might be attempted. They also refer to the landing of troops on 
Psyttaleia and perhaps on some smaller islands. But they cannot 
reasonably be made to imply anything like filling the straits of Sala- 
mis themselyes with Persian ships. 

3. Aeschylus, Herodotus, and Plutarch concur in the statement 
that Xerxes landed a body of Persians on Psyttaleia because he 
thought that this island would be a central point in the sea-fight. 
This certainly implies that he expected to meet the Greek fleet at the 
southern outlet of the straits, by which he thought it would attempt 
to escape. If he had formed his plan to pen the whole Greek fleet 
into the bay of Salamis by stretching his own ships through the straits 
beyond Aegaleos, he must have expected that the battle would be 
fought within the bay ; and nothing short of a successful breaking of 
his blockade by the Greeks could have made Psyttaleia the scene of a 
serious contest. Aeschylus and Herodotus’ agree that the Persians 
on the island were to save Persians and slaughter Greeks who might 
be driven ‘ashore there in the battle. Herodotus speaks of the proba- 
bility of both men and wrecks being brought there, since the island 
lay directly in the line of the expected battle.* Plutarch says expressly 
that about Psyttaleia appears to have been the scene of the greatest 
struggle and the hardest fighting.® Does not all this show that Xerxes 





1 [bid.: at BapBapikal tprqpers vixtwp dvaxeioa Kal repiBadrodoa Tév Te wépov 
ev KiKA@ Kal Tas vnoous KaTetxov, odderds mpoetddTos Thy KiKAwow Kev 5 Api- 
oreldns, K.T.A. 

2 Aesch. Pers. 441-464; Herod. VIII. 76, 95; Plut. Arist. 9. 

3 Aesch. Pers. 450-453; Herod. VIII. 76. 

4 Tbid.: év yap 5h wépw THs vavpaxlas THs weAAobons ErecOa exerTo f vijoos. 

° Plut. Arist. 9: 6 yap wreioros SOouds tev vedv Kad Ths udxns Td Kapreps- 
TaTov oie wep) Tov Témov exetvoy yevéaOa. 
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had no idea of catching the Greeks in the bay as in a trap, and cap- 
turing them all together by a single move ; but fully expected the 
chief conflict to be in the straits near Psyttaleia? 

These considerations, I maintain, fully justify us in rejecting the 
idea that the Persian fleet passed the straits during the night before 
the battle, unless we find the most positive testimony in support of 
such a movement. Let us now see what the testimony is which has 
generally proved so convincing. It must be found in Herodotus 
alone, for those who adopt this view defend it on the ground that 
Herodotus is the highest authority for the history of the battle and 
must be followed in preference to others. The only passages of 
Herodotus from which this view could possibly be derived are these 
two: viii. 76, dvfjyov pev To am éorépys Képas KvkAOvpevol TpOs THY 
Sadapiva, and vill. 85, Kara. pev 8) A@nvatous éreraxato PotviKes (odrot 
yap €ixov TO pos "Brevaivés Te Kal €omrépys Képas)” kata d¢ Aakedauyo- 
ytovs "Ilwves (odrot & exov 6 apos THY NO TE xa. Tov Ileporea). AS 
these passages, especially in their relation to each other, are confess- 
edly obscure in meaning, we will postpone the consideration of them 
until we can discuss them in connection with others which describe 
the position of the two fleets in and before the battle, in order that 
we may then see whether they can be so interpreted as to agree with 
the view which on the whole seems most probable, or whether we must 
decide (as many have done) that Herodotus gives an account which 
is irreconcilable with that of our other authorities. 

Besides Herodotus, who wrote his history about fifty years after 
the battle, our prose authorities are Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus, 
with scattered passages in other writers bearing on special points. 
Diodorus is understood here to be copying Ephorus, so that his 
testimony is really only about a century later than that of Hero- 
dotus. But in the poet Aeschylus we have an eye-witness of the 
battle, and probably an actual combatant. According to lon of 
Chios (said to be a friend of the poet),’ Pausanias,? and the Medi- 








1 Scholia on Aesch. Pers. 429: wy ey rails ’Emodnulas mapevat Aiaxvaov ev 
Trois Sadapmiviakois pnct. Plutarch, de Prof. in Virt., 8, reports a story of Aeschy- 
lus sitting with Ion at the Isthmian games, and nudging him as he made the 
remark, ‘‘ The man who is hit keeps quiet, but the spectators cry out.” Ton was 
at all events a younger contemporary of Aeschylus. 

2 Pausan. I. 14, 5: AicxtaAos.-- ddins es ToToUTOY ficwv em mohoet Kal mpd 
Apremiotoy Kal €v Sadapive vavpaxhoas. 
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cean Life of Aeschylus,' the poet actually fought on one of the 
Athenian ships at Salamis. In any case his testimony is unimpeach- 
able ; and although he is a poef, to whom it would be absurd to look 
for a detailed and accurate history of the battle, it is at least safe to 
say that‘nothing can be accepted as historic which astinctly contra- 
dicts any plain statement of Aeschylus regarding the contest. In 
473-472 B.C., less than eight years after the battle, Aeschylus wrote his 
tragedy, Zhe Persians, in which he puts a most graphic narrative of 
the fight of Salamis into the mouth of a Persian messenger, who bears 
the report of the great defeat to Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, at 
Susa. The account begins (/rs. 353) with the crafty message sent 
by Themistocles to Xerxes, through his servant Sicinnus, which tells 
the king that the Greeks are about to make their escape in the 
coming night from the bay of Salamis, where they have been lying 
since their return from Artemisium. ‘The king at once gives orders 
to all the officers of his fleet to make two movements to shut up the 
Greeks within the bay, so that escape shall be impossible. When 
night shall come, they are first to “station a squadron of ships in 
three lines, to guard the exits and the rushing straits of the sea” 
(z.e. the southern outlet of the straits of Salamis), and secondly to 
station “others round about the island of Ajax.”? He threatens that, 
if the Greeks escape this blockade and take to flight, all the com- 
-manders shall lose their heads. When night comes on, the move- 
ment proceeds, and the Persian ships are kept rowing about all night,* 
taking their positions and eagerly watching for the expected flight 
of the Greeks. The landing of a large force of the noblest Persians 
on Psyttaleia, though it is not mentioned here, is described in another 
place.* The poet, addressing an audience composed in great part 





1 Vit. Aeschyl. p. 2 (Dind.): yevvatoy d& abréy pact Kal petacxeivy THs ev 
Mapadom pdxns ov TE adeAPG Kuveyelpw, rijs te ev Zarate vavwaxlas oy 7G 
vewTdtTy TOY GdEAPoY "Apevia, kad THs év TAaretats meCouaxtas. 

* Pers. 364-368 : — 

cb7 by prey axtiow HAtos xOdva 

Ahkn, Kvépas 8& Téwevos aid€pos AdBn, 
Taka veay oTipos wey ey otolxos Tpioty, 
Exmdous puadocey Kad mépous GAtppd0ous - 
dAAas dé KIKAW vj}coy AtayTos meépté. 

STREEIABS2us Sor 

kal mdvyvxot 8) Sid@Aooy Kablatacay 
vaay tvakres mavTa vavTikoy Acwr. 


+ Pers. 441-464. 
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of those who had witnessed the battle or had fought in it, does not 
mention the reason assigned by the historians for the failure of the 
Greeks to carry out their plan of retreat to the Isthmus, that Aristides 
and the Persian deserters informed them of the blockade ; indeed 
he wisely omits all mention of the ignominious resolution of the 
previous day. Aeschylus next describes the disappointment of the 
Persians as the night advanced and no signs of flight appeared, and 
their consternation when at day-break they heard the solemn paean 
—the signal for battle — chanted by the Greeks in their fleet and 
loudly echoing from the hills of Salamis. At the trumpet’s sound 
the Greeks advanced to meet the enemy, who were evidently sup- 
posed by the poet to be just entering the straits, outside of which 
they had been posted during the night. As the Greeks rowed for- 
ward, “ they all quickly appeared in full sight ” to the Persians.’ The 
right wing first advanced in good order, and soon the whole line was 
in motion. A loud cry burst forth from all the ships at once, “ Chil- 
dren of the Greeks, advance ; free your country ; free your children, 
your wives, and the shrines of your fathers’ Gods and the tombs of 
your sires. Now ye are to fight for your all.” The conflict was soon 
begun by a Greek ship (elsewhere said to be that of Ameinias, the 
youngest brother of Aeschylus) attacking a Phoenician vessel and 
breaking off her prow ;° and now “ship dashed against ship its 
brazen-pointed beak. At first the séream (petpa) of the Persian 
host held out; but when a mass. of ships were crowded in the nar- 
yows and they could give no help to one another,” they dashed into 
their own vessels and crashed the banks of oars with their own beaks,* 
while the Greeks skilfully rushed upon them from every side. The 
Persian ships attempted to escape by flight ; but their fleet was in 








1 Pers. 384-394- 2 Pers. 398. See note I on p. 242. 

8 Pers. 409-411. The mention of the Phoenician ship in vs. 410 shows that 
the Greek ship was an Athenian (Herod. VIII. 85). Ameinias is called a brother 
of Aeschylus by Diodorus, XI. 27, and in the Life of Aeschylus (see note I on 
p- 246). But Plutarch, Zem. 14, calls him a Decelean; and Herodotus, VIII. 
84, 93, calls him a Pallenian ; whereas Aeschylus was an Eleusinian. 

4 Pers. 412-416: — 
re mata pev 6) pevma Tlepouxod orparod 
aytTeixev* ws Sk tARO0s ev TTEVE vEeav 
HOpo.or’, dpwyh 8 obtis gAAhAots Taphy, 
aro) 8° bp’ abtay éuBdros xXadkoaTdmots 
malovt’ €0pavoy mavTa Komhpn oTdAov. 
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utter disorder; “their hulls lay upturned; and the water was no 
longer to be seen, filled with wrecks of ships and slaughtered 
mortals. The shores and the rocks were full of the dead.” The 
Greeks, it is said, speared the Persians in the sea with broken oars 
and pieces of wrecks, “as men spear tunnies.” Night alone ended 
the slaughter.’ 

In this account there is nothing that looks like a line (or three 
lines) of Persian ships between Salamis and the shore of Attica. On 
the contrary, we have three lines of ships set by Xerxes to guard the 
exit of the straits of Salamis (ékzAous dvAdocew Kal répovs dAtppobous), 
which certainly is the same movement as that described by Herodo- 
tus in the words (vill. 76), karetyov péxpt Movvvyxins ravta tov topOpov 
tho vyvoi, they held the whole passage (evidently from the straits) Z 
Munychia with their ships. The movement mentionéd by Aeschylus 
in vs. 368, dAXas de KUKAw vipoov Atavros mépié (Sc. Taéar), and (sez) 
others round about the island of Ajax, must include what Diodorus 
describes as “sending out the Egyptian naval force with orders 
to block the passage between Salamis and the coast of Megara.” ? 
Plutarch, without mentioning the Egyptians, but evidently having this 
movement in mind, speaks of a blockading force of two hundred 
ships sent out by night.? Two hundred, according to Herodotus, was 
just the number of the Egyptian ships.‘ Whether Herodotus recog- 
nizes this precaution of Xerxes, is a question which may be postponed 
for the present. These ships sent to guard the northwest passage 
near Megara, as well as the force landed on Psyttaleia, were, as it 
proved, practically out of the battle; and the ships which met the 
Greek fleet as it set forth from the bay of Salamis in the morning 
were those which were stationed in the night at the southern entrance 





1 Pers. 417-428. 

2 Diod. XI. 17: eis ody 7d TOY Aiyumtlwy vavTiKdy etémeube, mpoordtas 
eupparrew Toy pmerakd mépov Tis Te Sadauivos Kal THs Meyapidos xépas. 

8 Plut. Them. 12: ras uty SAAas wAnpody kal? nouxtay, Siaxoclas 3 avaxbdyras 
Hon mepiBaréoOa rv médpov ev KUKA® TayTa Kal SiaGoa Tas Yhoous, brws expuyot 
pndels Tov ToAculwy. Cf. Arist. 8: meptBarovoa Tév Te mépov ev KiKAw Kad Tas 
vigovs karetxov. Plutarch with his usual carelessness seems to suppose that the 
blockade of both outlets of the straits and, indeed, of the whole island was 
effected by these two hundred ships. But he evidently understands that the main 
body of the fleet, which was to be manned at leisure, is to remain outside of the 
southern. outlet until morning. He certainly places the battle in the narrows 
(see Them. 14). | * Herod. VII. 89. 
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of the straits. Diodorus states simply that Xerxes, after sending the 
Egyptians to block the.Megarian channel, “sent the rest of his multi- 
tude of ships to Salamis, with orders to attack the enemy and settle 
the contest by a sea-fight.”! But it is obvious from what follows that 
he places the Persian fleet, before its advance in the morning, outside 
of the straits; for he thus describes the movement made after Xerxes 
gave the order for an attack: “The Persians at first sailed on keep- 
ing their line, having plenty of room; but when they came into the 
narrows, they were forced to withdraw some ships from the line, and 
this caused great confusion? The admiral led the line, and was the 
first to join battle ; but he fell after a brilliant struggle. When his 
ship was sunk, the whole fleet of the barbarians fell into disorder.” 
He then describes the Persians’ attempts to retreat into the open sea, 
and the skilful attacks of the Athenians by which their ships were 
destroyed. ‘This agrees perfectly with the account of Aeschylus, who 
speaks of the s/ream (peta) of the Persian ships entering the nar- 
rows and falling into confusion there. We may add here the testi- 
mony of Thucydides and Plutarch to the fact that the battle was 
fought in the straits. ‘Thucydides makes the Athenian orator at 
_ Sparta speak of Themistocles as airustaros év TG OTE varpaxnoa, 
chiefly responsible for fighting in the narrows, which, it is added, did 
most of all to ensure the victory.’ Plutarch gives Themistocles credit 
for great sagacity in beginning the battle just when the morning sea- 
breeze drove a swell into the narrows ;* this swell would have caused 
no trouble to ships well inside of the long point of Salamis, but it did 
annoy the Persians greatly. All these accounts of the battle become 
sheer nonsense if we believe that the Persian fleet was arranged along 
the Attic shore within the straits before daybreak. On that suppo- 
sition Aeschylus and Diodorus (7.2. Ephorus) do not give another 
account of the matter ; they simply tell an impossible story. 
Let us now examine the evidence on which it is so generally and 
so confidently asserted that this was the position of the Persians when 
the day opened. Thus far we have found substantial agreement 








1 Diod. XI. 17. 

2 Diod. XI. 18: of 5& Mépoa 7d bev mp@rov mdéovres SieThpovy THY Taki, 
Zxovres MoAAHY ebpuxwplay: js B cis Td orevdy FAVov, Hvaykdovto Tay vedy Twas 
am) rhs rdtews dmoomav, Kal moAdY émotovy OdpuBoy. 

3 Thucyd. I. 74. 4 Plut. Them. 14. 
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among all our authorities, including Herodotus, upon the main point, 
the stationing of a large body of Persian ships owés¢de the straits of 
Salamis during the night before the battle. According to Aeschylus 
and Diodorus (Ephorus) this was the only naval force with which 
the Greeks came in conflict ; it has generally been thought, however, 
that Herodotus makes this of less importance, and represents the 
Greeks as fighting mainly with another body of ships, which was sent 
into the bay of Salamis during the night. If this is so, the evidence 
must be found in the two passages of Herodotus the consideration 
of which we postponed (p. 245). Remembering always. that this 
interpretation must bring Herodotus and Aeschylus into irreconcil- 
able opposition on a question of fact, in which Aeschylus is an eye- 
witness of unimpeachable authority, let us examine the passages of 
Herodotus (viii. 76 and 85), and see whether there is really any dis- 
agreement at all. 

We first hear of the Persian fleet, after the battle of Artemisium, as 
sailing to Histiaea in Euboea, then passing through the Euripus, and 
at last assembling at Phalerum, at that time the only port of Athens.? 
Here Xerxes came down to the fleet from the ruins of Athens, which 
he had just destroyed, and held the council of war described by 
Herodotus.” The result of this conference was that Xerxes resolved 
to attack the Greek fleet, which was already lying in the bay of 
Salamis, without further delay. It was just at the time when Themis- 
tocles had persuaded the Spartan admiral to remain and risk a sea- 
fight at Salamis instead of sailing away with the remains of the Greek 
fleet to defend the Peloponnesus.* As soon as Xerxes had resolved 
to fight, the Persians brought up their ships from Phalerum towards 
Salamis and arranged them in order of battle, although it was too 
late to make an attack the same day.’ This must be the movement 
which brought the Persians to the position which Herodotus supposes 
them to occupy when he speaks in chapter 76 of the further move- 
ments during the night by which the Greeks were shut in. . The 
movement from Phalerum towards Salamis, he tells us, so terrified 
the Peloponnesian Greeks, that in a panic the earlier vote to fight 

at Salamis was reversed, and it was now voted to sail away to the 





1 Herod. VIII. 66. * Herod. VIII. 67-60. 3 Herod. VIII. 56-63. 


* Herod, VIII. 70: avijyov ras véas emt thy Sadrauiva rab mapexplOnoay S10- 
TaxOevres kar’ navxlny. 
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Isthmus. It was at this time, apparently in the afternoon before the 
day of the battle, just after the sudden approach of the Persian fleet 
to Salamis, that Themistocles sent Sicinnus to Xerxes, warning him of 
the intended flight of the Greeks.! Xerxes immediately fell into the 
trap, and ordered the movements which Herodotus describes in 
somewhat obscure language in chapter 76. He first (as all agree) - 
placed a strong force of Persians on Psyttaleia, to save Persians and 
destroy Greeks during the battle. Then, after midnight, Herodotus 
proceeds, the Persians “ brought their west wing up to Salamis so as 
to encircle it” or “by a circuitous movement” (kuxdovpevor).” ‘This 
by itself would never have suggested a movement znéo the bay of 
Salamis. Its most obvious meaning is surely, that the ships which 
formed the west wing (15 ad’ éxrépys xépas) as the fleet lay before 
night-fall were now sent to blockade the island of Salamis, to cut off 
all escape for the Greeks in the direction of Aegina, and espécially to 
guard the passage between Salamis and Megara, by which it was 
thought the Greeks might attempt to escape when they found the 
southern straits closed. It corresponds in fact to what Aeschylus 
describes (vs. 368) as stationing “ other ships round about the island 
of Ajax,” and to the sending of two hundred ships to the northwest 
of Salamis which is described by Diodorus. It was this force which 
made the night passage of Aristides from Aegina to Salamis so 
dangerous. It seems hardly possible that Herodotus should omit 
all mention of this important movement, which is clearly described 
by Aeschylus and Diodorus; and I submit that, unless the discus- 
sion of the other passage of Herodotus gives strong ground for a 
contrary opinion, this is the most rational and consistent explanation 
of the words in question. We have no knowledge of the position of 
the Persian fleet when this west wing was sent off, except that it was 
brought up from Phalerum to Salamis and arranged in order,® prob- 
ably southeast of Salamis and south of the long point and of Psyttaleia. 
With this interpretation of the clause referring to the west wing, the 
following statement of Herodotus becomes plain and perfectly con- 
sistent with the accounts of Aeschylus and Diodorus. He says: 


BP ” 
avyyov 8% of dui tHV Kéoy re kai tyv Kuvdcovpay teraypevol, KaretXov 


1 Herod. VIII. 74, 75- 
2 ayfyov pev Td aw éarépns Képas KvkAobmevor mpos Thy Sarapiva. 


3 Herod. VIII. 70 (see note 4 on page 250). 
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re péxpt Movvoxins mdvra tov mopOpov thot vyvat, those stationed about 
Ceos and Cynosura sailed up, and held the whole passage with their 
ships as far as Munychia.’ This means that the greater part of the fleet, 
after the Egyptians had been sent round Salamis, blocked the straits 
with a squadron which extended to the mouth of the harbor of Piraeus. 
- Next is mentioned the landing of Persian troops on Psyttaleia. Thus 
interpreted, the narrative of Herodotus in chapter 76 simply repeats 
in less plain language the account of the three Persian movements 
related by Aeschylus (vs. 366-368, and 447 ff.). 

The other passage (viii. 85)” presents somewhat greater difficulties, 
though the language is plain. Herodotus is describing the Persian line 
as it was after the battle was begun. ‘“‘ Opposite the Athenians,” he 
says, “were posted the Phoenicians, who held the west wing towards 
Eleusis ; and opposite the Lacedaemonians were the Ionians, who held 
the east wing towards Piraeus.” Here at last we find the evidence 
for the supposed Persian position east of Salamis. It is assumed that 
70 ad éorépys Képas in chapter 76 and 76 pds EAcvotvds te Kal éore-_ 
pns Képas here must be the same body of ships; and it follows that 
the part of the fleet which the Persians brought up to Salamis xv«Aov- 
pevot during the night must have formed a line extending through the 





1 The names Kéos and Kuydcoupa are nowhere else applied to any places in 
the neighborhood of Salamis. But Kuydcoupa, doy’s ¢ail, is a general name for 
any long point, and is no more to be confined to any one such @og’s fai/ than our 
word s#z¢ to any one sharp point of sand. Here it must refer to the long eastern 
point of Salamis. Perhaps the oracle in Herod. VIII. 77, 

; GAN Stay "Aptéuidos xpucadpov lepdy axThy 
vnvort yepupdawat kal eivadlny Kuydcoupar, 
which the historian thinks was fulfilled by éridging the space between Munychia, 
where there was a famous temple of Artemis, and the point of Salamis by the 
Persian ships, may have caused him to give the perfectly proper but little used 
name Kuydcovpa to the point. Anyone who has ever looked back towards the 
Piraeus from the straits of Salamis will not wonder that Munychia is mentioned 
here by Herodotus. From this point the harbor of Piraeus and all the lower 
land of the peninsula almost disappear from view, and the high hill of Munychia 
remains a most conspicuous landmark. 

Kéos, certainly not the well-known island Kéws, was probably also some place 
on Salamis, perhaps some part of the same long point, though (as Dr. Sihler 
points out) the repetition of r4v is opposed to the latter view. Lolling (Meerenge 
v. Sal, p. 5) proposes A€poy for Kéoy,as the large island just northeast of Salamis 
is still called Agpos. The Persians would thus be said to have their west wing 
stationed at Leros, and to bring it down into the bay of Salamis during the night. 

? See the passage quoted, p. 245. 
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straits at least as far as the bay of Eleusis. Furthermore, Diodorus 
states that the Phoenicians were on the right Persian wing, and the 
Ionians on the left ;! that the Athenians and Lacedaemonians were 
on the Greek left, opposite the Phoenicians, and the Aeginetans and 
Megarians on the right.” Diodorus is probably in error here about 
the position of the Lacedaemonians, who on account of their iyeno- 
via raust have been with their sixteen ships on the right wing ;® but 
it is clear that the Persian “west wing towards Eleusis”” was also the 
right wing ; that the Athenians were opposed to them on the left wing 
of the Greeks ; and that the Persian “east wing towards Piraeus” was 
also the left wing. It is obvious that, if we have rightly explained 76 
ad’ éorépys xépas in chapter 76, it is hardly possible to refer this 
expression and. 76 mpos "HAevotvds te Kal éorépys Képas to the same 
body of ships, since no part of the Persian fleet on the afternoon 
before the battle could have been at once on the right wing, towards 
the west, and towards Eleusis.* There is certainly no strong reason, 
apart from the similarity of the two expressions, for referring them 
to the same thing. There is an interval between them of nearly nine, 
chapters in Herodotus ; and while the former refers to the Persian 
fleet as it lay before Xerxes received the message of Themistocles, 
the latter describes the fleet as it was manceuvring after the battle 
was actually begun the next day. Xerxes, it must be remembered, 
changed his whole plan of operations in this short interval, and it is 
not at all unlikely that what was his left wing in the afternoon should 
be sent off on some new expedition before daybreak. It is to be 
noticed, further, that the two hundred Egyptian ships, which we have 
supposed to be on the left wing in the afternoon, and to be sent round 
Salamis in the night, do not appear to have taken part in the next 
day’s battle.’ 





» LDiod: X1/17- 2 Diod. XI. 18. 

3 The little squadron of sixteen Lacedaemonian ships (Herod. VIII. 43) might 
easily have been overlooked in presence of the 180 Athenian vessels. 

4 Loeschke, Fahrb. fiir Philol., 1877, p. 31, proposes to read mpds Sadamivos 
for mpds *EAevotvos in Herod. VIII. 85 (to make 85 accord with 76); but, as he 
himself remarks (p. 32), this change brings the Phoenicians on the left Persian 
wing, in opposition to Diodorus, XI. 17. 

5 There is nothing impossible in the supposition that some or all of the 
Egyptian ships may have sailed through the gulf of Eleusis and entered the battle 
in the morning, if the evidence is thought to show their presence. It is common 
to refer to Herod. VIII. 100, and to Aesch. Pers. 311 and 321, for evidence of 
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Let us now consider under what circumstances, consistently with 
probability and with our other authorities, the Persian fleet could have 
been in such a position that its right wing was towards the west and 
also towards Eleusis.’ This description, it will be remembered, refers 
to the time when the two hostile lines were just meeting at the begin- 
ning of the battle. If we follow what must be accepted as the account 
of Aeschylus as well as of Diodorus (Ephorus), the Persians entered 
the straits of Salamis and immediately found themselves in conflict 
with the Greeks. Aeschylus calls their line as they entered a stream 
(peda) ; and Diodorus speaks of them as keeping their line at first, 
while there was plenty of room, but falling into confusion in the nar- 
rows, where they were obliged to withdraw some ships from their line 
to enable it to enter. As the passage between Psyttaleia and the main- 
land is less than four thousand feet wide, it is absurd to think of a 
fleet of at least eight hundred ships passing between the rocky shores 
in three lines. Even in eight lines they would have had less than 
forty feet of space for each ship, with no allowance for reefs and shoals 
on the sides of the channel. The graphic word s¢ream used by Aes- 





Egyptians in the battle. But the vague allusion in Herodotus, where Mardonius 
tells Xerxes that it is no disgrace to the real Persians “if Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians, Cyprians and Cilicians, proved cowards,” can hardly be called evidence of 
the actual presence of Egyptians (in any numbers, or at all) at Salamis. The 
supposed evidence of Aeschylus is rather comic. ‘“Arcteus, who dwells near the 
sources of the Egyptian Nile” (?), is mentioned in vs. 311 among the victims of 
the sea-fight, being one of four “ who fell from the same ship” (vs. 313). Arcteus 
himself is called leader of the “luxurious Lydians” in vs. 44; and two of his 
fellow-sufferers, Adeues and Pheresseues, are said by the scholiast to have names 
which are not of the Egyptian style, but poetic inventions. Ariomardus, who 
is called in vs. 38 “ruler of Ogygian Thebes,” is said in vs. 321 to have brought 
mourning upon Sardes by his untimely death. We must remember that Persian 
officers did not always command the troops of their own country, and also that 
high-sounding names which fitted the anapaestic verse must have been at a high 
premium when Aeschylus was writing the mdpodos of Zhe Persians. See Her- 
mann’s note on Pers. 316, which ends thus: Quare maneat posthac Aeschyli 
Ariomardo et imperium Aegyptiorum et patria Sardes. These Egyptians certainly 
seem a little mixed! 

1 Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterthums, IV. pp: 793 ff., attempts to reconcile Herod- 
otus with geography by supposing that the right Persian wing (as the fleet lay 
at Phalerum), consisting of the Phoenician division, was sent round Salamis in 
the night by the northwest passage, to block the entrance from the bay of 
Salamis to the bay of Eleusis, and that it united with the main body of ships sent 
northward through the straits beyond Aegaleos, and thus again formed the Persian 
right wing, which was opposed to the Athenians in the battle. For the similar 
view of Dr. Lolling, see note 1 on p. 252. 
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chylus shows that they entered in a column rather than in an extended 
line, probably with the intention of facing about and forming a new 
line of battle after passing the two narrow places, although their want 
of skill in passing those points prevented them from executing their 
plan, whatever it may have been. The right wing, where the Phoeni- 
cians were placed, would naturally lead the way ; and if we suppose 
the line to have sailed by the points of Psyttaleia and of Salamis in 
the same direction before it met the Greeks and began its retreat, it 
was then running precisely as Herodotus describes it, from N.N.W. 
to S.S.E., the right directed towards Eleusis and the left towards 
Piraeus! In this position it was attacked by the Greeks, probably 
before the new line of battle could be formed ; and after this the 
3reeks had merely a disorderly mass of ships to deal with. Herodo- 
tus speaks of the Greeks as “ fighting in good order in line of battle, 
while the barbarians were no longer in regular line and showed no 
sense in anything they did.” ” 

Where now did the Greeks form their line at the beginning of the 
battle? The common belief that the Persians occupied the eastern 
side of the bay has made it necessary to drive the Greek line back 
upon the shore of Salamis. But if the Persians were not in the bay 
at all, the Greeks could choose their position at pleasure. We have 
only one ancient statement as to the Greek position. Diodorus, after 
describing the order of battle on each side, Says that the Greeks 
“sailed out” (probably from the inner bay of Salamis, south of the 
town) “in the order just described, and occupied the passage between 
Salamis and the Heracleum.”*® We must therefore attempt to fix the 
position of this Heracleum. This must be the rerpaxwpov “Hpaxdeuov, 
the sanctuary of Heracles which was the bond of union of four Attic 
demes, the rerpaxwpia of Piraeus, Phalerum, Xypete, and Thymoe- 
tadae+ It has usually been identified with the ruins seen by Leake 








1 A glance at the map will show that a line running literally from west to east 
and also pointing towards Eleusis and the Piraeus is a geographical impossibility. 
Herodotus is often still more inaccurate in giving directions ; as when he makes 
the pass of Thermopylae run north and south (VII.176). In making the Helles- 
pont run westward to the Aegean (VII. 36) he is as exact as he is here. 

2 Herod. VIII. 86: are yap Tay mey ‘EAAhvev ov Kdou vavuaxedvTw@v Kare 
rdéw, Tav dt BapBdpwr obre retarypévov eri ore ody vd@ moredytav ovdév. 

8 Diod. XI. 18: oro: wey ody Todroy Thy tpdmov auytaxbevTes éfémAevoay, 
kal tov mépov peTak) Sadrapivos ral ‘HparAelou katetxov. 

# Steph. Byzant. s.v. Ex eAlbat. 
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near the little bay on the south of Aegaleos, nearly east of the oppo- 
site town of Salamis. Kiepert places Thymoetadae in this immediate 
neighborhood. But this position does not agree with the ancient 
authorities for the site. Ctesias, after speaking of the burning of 
Athens by Xerxes, thus proceeds: 6 68 Bépéns airdbev eAOdv emi oret- 
vorarov THs Arruxns (HpdxAeov kadcirar) éxovvve xOpa. eri SaAapiva, 
rel er’ adriy SiaBivar diavoovpevos,' i.e. Xerxes came from Athens to 
the place in Attica, called Heracleum, where there ts the narrowest (or 
a very narrow) passage, and undertook to build a causeway across to 
Salamis, with the intention of passing over to the island by land. Strabo, 
after mentioning the Thriasian Plain (north of Aegaleos) and the deme 
of Thria, says: &@ 9 dkpa 7 Apdiddy Kal 70 brepkeipevov AaTopsov Kal 6 
eis Sadapiva wopOpuos dcov dicrdd.0s, Ov diaxodv éreipGro ZépEns, ehOn de 
 vavpaxia yevonevn kal puyn tov Iepody,” ie. next is the headland 
Amphiale with the stone quarry above it, and the ferry to Salamis 
about two stadia wide; which Xerxes attempted to dam over, but the 
sea-fight and the retreat of the Persians prevented’ “Herodotus speaks 
of the preparations of Xerxes to build a causeway to Salamis as a 
device of the king to conceal his real intention to retreat after the 
éatte* Plutarch (on the authority of Phanodemus) places the seat 
of Xerxes, from which he watched the battle, drép 7d “Hpdxdeov, 7) 
Bpaxet ropw dteipyeran HS “ArriKns 9 vaoos,’ i.e. above the Heracleum, 
where Salamis ts separated by a narrow passage from Attica. Herodo- 
tus speaks of Xerxes as xarjpevos trd TH dpei 7TH dvtiov Sadaptvos rd 
karéerar Aiydhews,° seated on the slope of the mountain opposite Sala- 
mis, which is called Aegaleos. From these testimonies it appears 
(1) that the Heracleum in question stood upon “he narrowest (or 
a very narrow) passage from Attica to Salamis; (2) that this pas- 
‘sage was that by which the ancient ferry’ crossed; (3) that it was 
the place in Attica from which Xerxes undertook (or pretended to 
undertake) to build a causeway to Salamis; (4) that it was at the 





1 Ctes. Persic. 26 (Phot. Bibi. p. 39 6). 2 Strab. IX. p. 395. 

3 Dr. Lolling, Meerenge v. Salamis, p. 7, identifies this stone-quarry, which 
fixes the position of Amphiale as the southwest point of Aegaleos. He also main- 
tains that d.07d5.0s cannot be correct in Strabo, and proposes to read dexaorddu0s. 
But see note 2 on p. 257. 

4 Herod. VIII. 97. ° Plut. Them. 13. ® Herod. VIII. go. 

‘This ferry to Salamis was and still is the regular means of intercourse be- 
tween Athens and the island. See Aeschin. iz Cves. 158. 
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foot of Aegaleos, below the seat of Xerxes.! It seems impossible to 
reconcile these marks with any position on the bay near Thymoetadae ; 
and the evidence on which the Heracleum is placed there is slight 
compared with the combined testimony of these passages for another 
site. The ancient ferry to Salamis can hardly have crossed from any 
other point of Attica than that from which the present ferry runs, at 
Cape "Audiddn. Again, the only passage over which it would not 
have seemed insane even for Xerxes to attempt to build a causeway 
to Salamis is from this point of Aegaleos (a little northwest of the 
ferry), over the shoal above mentioned, to the island of St. George and 
thence to Salamis? A few minutes of the straits of Salamis in a 
‘ morning sea-breeze are enough to show the madness of attempting to 
build a causeway from the long point of the island to the Attic shore. 
I cannot doubt that the Heracleum mentioned in the passage above 
quoted was near Cape Amphiale, at about the point marked H on the 
map. It is more doubtful whether we are to give up the site near 
Thymoetadae for the Heracleum altogether, or to assume with Dr. 
Lolling® that the whole shore ftom. Amphiale to the site in question 
was called ‘Hpd«Aer, i.e. a répevos Of Heracles, “in a wider sense.” 
When now Diodorus (Ephorus) states that the Greeks sailed out 
and formed their line of battle in the passage between Salamis and 
the Heracleum, we must ask whether this definite statement is con- 
sistent with our other information. _ Herodotus, who says nothing of 
the position of the Greeks, speaks of the advance of their whole fleet 
on the arrival of the Aeginetan trireme. As they advanced, he says, 
the Persians immediately attacked them. The sight of the enemy 
caused most of the Greeks to back water ; and they would even have 
run their ships on shore, had it not been that the Athenian Ameinias 
attacked one of the enemy’s ships and all hastened at once to support 
him. An apparition in a woman's form was said to have appeared 





1 It is impossible now to identify any particular point of Aegaleos as the seat 
of Xerxes. If the battle took place at the outlet of the straits, any place on 
the southern slope of the hill would have commanded a full view of it. 

21f Dr. Lolling is right in identifying the shoal near Amphiale with one of 
the Pharmacussae, or if the present shoal was above water in ancient times, pos- 
sibly Strabo’s d:ardd.0s in p. 395 may refer to the widest single channel which 
Xerxes would have had to fill up. See note I on p. 241, and note 3 on p. 256. 


3 Meerenge v. Salam?s, p. 6. The expression ‘HpdkAeoy Kadeiraut in Ctesias 
(quoted p. 256), referring to crewdtatov Tis Artis, seems to favor this view. 
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exhorting the Greeks and reproaching them for their signs of panic.’ 
If now we suppose the Greeks to have formed their first line from 
the Heracleum (H) to some point near A on the shore of Salamis, 
many of the ships would lie so near the point of Salamis town that 
a very slight backward movement would send them ashore on the 
point. This high and commanding point, moreover, is just the place 
where it might naturally be supposed that the apparition appeared 
to encourage the faltering Greeks. In fact, there is no other place 
on the shore of Salamis to which the description of Herodotus so 
well applies, especially his statement that the whole Greek fleet could 
hear the exhortation of the mysterious personage.? Aeschylus is more 
explicit about the order of the Greek advance. He says that the 
right wing first advanced in good order, and next the whole fleet 
sailed forth: he too makes the conflict begin almost immediately, by 
a Greek (z.e. Athenian) ship attacking a Phoenician.? Both Aeschylus 
and Herodotus appear to represent both fleets as advancing simul- 
taneously, the Greeks leaving their position in which their right rested 
on the shore of Salamis, and the Persians entering the straits to meet 
them. As Aeschylus seems to imply that the Greek right wing 
advanced with greater alacrity than the rest of the fleet (for he says 
nothing of the slight panic before the battle opened), we may sup- 
pose that when the two fleets came into general collision, the Greeks 
had advanced from about the position A-H to about B-K, where 
they met the Persians just entering the straits. If now a line any- 
where near B-K represents the position of the Greek fleet, the 
Persians moving to attack it would be in just the position in which 
Herodotus (viii. 85) represents them at this moment, with their right 
towards Eleusis and the west (northwest), and with their left towards 
Piraeus and the east (southeast). Of course, with so little positive 
information at our command, it is impossible to fix the position of 
the Greek right wing with any certainty ; we can only feel sure that, 
assuming that the left was at first near the Heracleum (at H), we 
must place the right at first near the shore of Salamis, and afterwards 
near the entrance of the straits, where the chief contest occurred. 
We have the most positive testimony of both Aeschylus and Diodorus 
that the Persians never passed far beyond the entrance of the straits 
in any order of battle whatever. 





z Herod. VIIT. 84: & Sayudvio1, wéxps ndcov ere mpturny avaxpoveabe ; 
2 [bid. 3 Aesch. Pers. 399, 409. 
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I have thus attempted to show how the passage of Herodotus 
(viii. 85) which makes the battle begin with the Persian right “towards 
Eleusis and the west” can be reconciled with the other authorities, 
especially Aeschylus, without supposing that the Persian fleet was 
arrayed before daybreak along the coast of Attica opposite Salamis. 
Let it not be forgotten that, unless some such reconciliation can be 
effected, we leave Herodotus in direct conflict with Aeschylus, whose 
plain statements on so fundamental a matter of fact cannot reasonably 
be questioned. 

Diodorus relates that the Athenians put to flight the Phoenicians 
and Cyprians on the Persian right, and that these were soon followed 
in the panic by the Cilicians, Pamphylians, and Lycians, who were 
next to them. But the Persian left wing made a vigorous resistance to 
the Aeginetans and Megarians, until the Athenians returned from the 
pursuit of the Phoenicians and Cyprians, whom they had driven to 
the shore of Attica; then the rout of the Persian fleet became com- 
plete. This is probably the point in the battle to which Herodotus 
refers where he says that, when the barbarians were sailing in full 
flight towards Phalerum, the Aeginetans stationed themselves in the 
narrows and destroyed Persian ships as they passed out : the Atheni- 
ans, he adds, were attacking the enemy within the straits, and those 
which escaped them fell into the hands of the Aeginetans.” We must 
suppose the Aeginetans to be near the eastern end of Psyttaleia, and 
it was then that the battle raged fiercest about this island, as Plutarch 
describes it Herodotus confirms Diodorus again in vili. go, where 
he tells of certain Phoenicians, “whose ships had been destroyed,” 
coming to Xerxes as he sat on Aegaleos during the battle, and 
charging the Ionic Greeks with causing the Persian defeat by their 
treachery. While they were in the king’s presence, a brilliant exploit 
of a Samothracian ship convinced Xerxes that the charge against his 
Greek subjects was false and malicious, and he at once ordered the 
heads of his Phoenician visitors to be cut off for their slanderous 
story. These must have been some of the Phoenicians who had been 

driven by the Athenians to the Attic shore and had found their way 
to the seat of Xerxes. Diodorus, who says nothing of the visit to 
Xerxes, says that the king ordered those Phoenicians who had been 
chiefly responsible for the flight to lose their heads, and threatened 








1 Diod. XI. 19. 2 Herod. VIII. 91. 3 Plut. Arist. 9. 
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the others with punishment; but the latter made their escape to 
Attica, and then by night set sail for Asia.’ 

The story which the Athenians told of Adeimantus, the Corinthian 
commander, that he took fright at the first approach of the Persians 
and sailed away from the battle, soon followed by the whole Corin- 
thian fleet,’ involves an interesting point of topography. Herodotus, 
who evidently heard the story at Athens half a century later, when 
Athens and Corinth were in bitter enmity, and who says expressly 
that it was denied by the Corinthians and by the rest of Greece, 
repeats the tale, that when the fugitive Corinthians were passing the 
temple of Athena Sciras on the shore of Salamis, they were met by a 
mysterious boat, believed to be directed by superhuman power, from 
which they were warned not to continue their flight, since the Greeks 
were victorious in the battle. Upon this they turned about and came 
into the Greek camp after the victory was assured. This ancient 
temple of Athena, said to be a Phoenician foundation,’ has generally 
been placed, after Leake, on. the northwest point of Salamis, although 
others have preferred a site near the Homeric town of Salamis on the 
south of the island. The former site is open to the objection that 
- the retreating Corinthians would have been likely to meet the Persian 
squadron sent to guard the passage between Salamis and Megara ; 
the latter assumes that the Corinthians retreated by the straits of 
Salamis, where at the beginning of the battle they would have met 
the main Persian fleet. Dr. Lolling has recently made it highly 
probable that the temple of Athena and the hill called Sxpadiov 
were at the northeast point of Salamis near Cape “Apazn, just at the 
entrance of the bay of Eleusis.* If this is the correct site, the above- 
mentioned difficulties disappear; for Adeimantus would not have 
encountered any Persian ships before reaching the bay of Eleusis. 
The whole story was doubtless a late fabrication of the enemies of 
Corinth, a city which claimed to have been among the first in valor 
at Salamis. 





1 Diod. XI. 19. 2 Herod. VIII. 94. 
3 See Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, pp. 440-442. 

4 Mitthetlungen d. deutsch. archaeol. Inst. in Athen, 1. pp. 127-138. 
> Herod. VIII. 94 (end). 
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In conclusion, I will sum up briefly the points which I have 
endeavored to establish. 

The account of most modern historians, that the battle of Salamis 
was a contest between a Greek fleet in the bay of Salamis and a 
Persian fleet which had been drawn up along the opposite shore of 
Attica during the night, is opposed to many facts of the topography, 
and especially to the plainest statements of Aeschylus (an eye-witness 
of the battle) and of other ancient authorities. Three general objec- 
tions are urged. (1) The channel which is thus made the scene of 
the battle is so narrow in some places that, if the Persians had taken 
up the supposed position in the night, the Greeks could not have 
embarked and formed their line in the morning directly in the face 
of the enemy (only a few hundred yards distant) without interference. 
(2) It would have been impossible for the supposed movement to be 
effected without alarming the Greeks at Salamis, especially as it was 
almost certainly a moonlight night. And yet they suspected nothing 
of the movement (and even Themistocles, who had advised Xerxes, 
knew nothing of it) until Aristides informed them that they were 
already shut in. But Aristides had come over from Aegina to the 
west or the southwest side of Salamis, having escaped the Persians 
on his way with great difficulty ; and he knew only of movements in 
that direction, and nothing of any enemy within the straits. (3) The 
occupation of Psyttaleia by Xerxes shows that he expected this island 
to be the centre of the sea-fight ; and Plutarch gives his own opinion 
that it actually was so. 

Aeschylus beyond doubt represents the Persians as enéering the 
straits of Salamis after daybreak to begin the battle. This is con- 
firmed by Diodorus (¢.e. Ephorus) and Plutarch. ‘Their line or 
“stream” fell into some confusion in entering the narrows ; and 
they never succeeded in regaining their order of battle, being imme- 
diately met by the Greeks as they passed the long point of Salamis. 
In this condition they fell an easy prey to the skilful Greek seamen, 
and soon were eager only to escape to Phalerum. 

We find nothing inconsistent with this view of the battle except 
the common interpretation of two passages of Herodotus. One 
(viii. 76) describes the Persians as bringing up their west wing to 
Salamis xvkAovpevor during the night before the battle; the other 
(viii. 85) calls the Persian right a¢ the opening of the battle the 
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next day “the wing towards Eleusis and the west,” and their left 
“the wing towards the east and Piraeus.” My chief object has been 
to show that dvfyov piv . . . zpos Xadapiva in chapter 76 must refer to 
sending the two hundred Egyptian ships (which probably formed the 
west wing of the Persian fleet as it lay near Salamis the afternoon 
before the battle) to the northwest point of Salamis to cut off escape 
through the bay of Eleusis ; and that the following words, dvjyov de... 
vyvoi, then naturally refer to posting the main Persian force to guard 
the southern outlet of the straits, where Aeschylus places it. Then we 
can refer the description of the Persian line in chapter 85 to the 
direction in which the main Persian force (thus posted in the night) 
entered the straits just before the battle to meet the Greeks, who 
were probably drawn up in a line from northwest to southeast across 
the passage between Aegaleos and the long point of Salamis (Cyno- 
sura). The first Greek position, between Salamis and the Heracleum 
(as assigned by Diodorus, our only authority), probably from A to H, 
was most likely to be changed to one from B to K before the fleets 
really met, the right (according to Aeschylus) advancing more eagerly 
than the left. As the Persians approached this line, their right became 
the west wing towards Eleusis. This interpretation brings Herodotus 
into perfect harmony with Aeschylus as regards the three principal 
movements of Xerxes, on any of which a disagreement with Aeschy- 
lus would seem fatal to anyone’s credit. In lesser details we have 
seen that Herodotus is in substantial agreement with Aeschylus and 
our other authorities, and at variance with the theory which is com- 
monly supposed to be supported by his language. 
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PoE AMERICAN: SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
SfUDIES AT. ATHENS. 


Tue American School of Classical Studies at Athens, projected by 
the Archeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
immediate auspices of some of the leading American colleges, was 
opened on October 2, 1882. It occupies a house on the “Odds *Apa- 
dias, in a convenient and healthy quarter of Athens. A large room 
is set apart for the use of the students, is lighted in the evening, and 
is warmed in cold weather. In it is kept the library of the School, 
which includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and the most 
necessary books of reference for philological, archeological, and 
architectural study in Greece. The library contains at the present 
time about 2000 volumes, exclusive of sets of periodicals. 

The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tui- 
tion to graduates of colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students deemed by the committee of sufficient promise to 
warrant the extension to them of the privilege of membership. 

The School is unable to provide its students with board or lodg- 
ing, or with any allowance for other expenses. It is hoped that the 
Archeological Institute may in time be supplied with the means of 
establishing scholarships. In the meantime, students must rely 
upon their own resources, or upon scholarships which may be granted 
them by the colleges to which they belong. The amount needed for 
the expenses of an eight months’ residence in Athens differs little 
from that required in other European capitals, and depends chiefly 
~ on the economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the present temporary organization of the 
School, which distinguishes it from the older German and French 
schools at Athens, is the yearly change of director. That the director 
should, through all the future history of the School, continue to be 
sent out under an annual appointment is an arrangement which would 
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be as undesirable as it would be impossible. But such an arrange- 
ment is not contemplated. When established by a permanent en- 
dowment, the School will be under the control of a permanent 
director, a scholar who by continuous residence at Athens will accu- 
mulate that body of local and special knowledge without which the 
highest functions of such a school cannot be attained. In the mean- 
time the School is enabled by its present organization to meet a want 
of great importance. It cannot hope immediately to accomplish 
such original work in archzeological investigation as will put it on a 
level with the German and French schools. These draw their stu- 
dents from bodies of picked men, specially trained for the place. 
The American School seeks at the first rather to arouse in American 
colleges a lively interest in classical archzeology, than to accomplish 
distinguished achievements. The lack of this interest heretofore 
is conspicuous. Without it, the School at Athens, however well 
endowed, cannot accomplish the best results. It is beyond dispute 
that the presence in various colleges of professors who have been 
resident a year at Athens under favorable circumstances, as directors 
or as students of the School, will do much to increase American 
appreciation of antiquity. 


The address of Professor J. W. Wuirr, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, is Cambridge, Mass. ; of Mr. T. W. Luptow, Secretary, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; of Mr. F. J. pe Peysrer, Treasurer, 7 East 42d Street, New 
York. 


STUDIES AT ATHENS. if 


REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


I. The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish, without charge for tuition, to graduates of American Colleges 
and to other qualified students, an opportunity to study Classical 
Literature, Art, and Antiquities in Athens, under suitable guidance ; 
to prosecute and to aid original research in these subjects ; and to 
co-operate with the Archeological Institute of America, so far as it 
may be able, in conducting the exploration and excavation of Classic 
sites. 

Il. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee, and under 
the superintendence of a Director. The Director of the School and 
the President of the Archzeological Institute are ex officio members of 
the Managing Committee. This Committee, which was originally 
appointed by the Archeological Institute, has power to add to its 
membership, to administer the finances of the School, and to make 
such regulations for its government as it may deem proper. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in New York 
on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third Friday 
in May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Chair- 
man. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official representative 
of the interests of the School in America. He presents a Report 
annually to the Archeological Institute concerning the affairs of the 
School. 

V. The Director is chosen by the Committee for a period of one 
or two years. The Committee provides him with a house in Athens, 
containing apartments for himself and his family, and suitable rooms 
for the meetings of the members of the School, its collections, and its 
library. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of each mem- 
ber of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, 
and assisting him in their prosecution. He conducts no regular 
courses of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the 
School at stated times for consultation and discussion. He makes a 
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full report annually to the Managing Committee of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The school year extends from the 1st of October to the 1st 
of June. Members are required to prosecute their studies during the 
whole of this time in Greek lands under the supervision of the 
Director. The studies of the remaining four months necessary to 
complete a full year (the shortest term for which a certificate is given) 
may be carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bache- 
lors of Arts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates 
for a higher degree, are admitted to membership in the School on 
presenting to the Committee a certificate from the instructors in 
Classics of the College at which they have last studied, stating that 
they are competent to pursue an independent course of study at 
‘Athens under the advice of the Director. All other persons desiring 
to become members of the School must make application to the 
Committee. ‘The Committee reserves the right to modify these con- 
ditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the School must pursue some definite 
subject of study or research in Classical Literature, Art, or An- 
tiquities, and must present at least one thesis, embodying the results 
of some important part of his year’s work. These theses, if approved 
by the Director, are sent to the Managing Committee, by which each 
thesis is referred to a sub-committee of three members, of whom two 
are appointed by the Chairman, and the third is always the Director 
under whose supervision the thesis was prepared. If recommended 
for publication by this sub-committee, the thesis may be issued in 
the papers of the School. 

X. When any member of the School has completed one or more 
full years of study, the results of which have been approved by the 
Director, he receives a certificate stating the work accomplished by 
him, signed by the Director of the School, the President of the 
Archeological Institute, and the other members of the Managing 
Committee. 

XI. American students resident or travelling in Greece who are 
not members of the School may apply for the assistance and advice 
of the Director in the prosecution of their studies, and will be allowed 
at his discretion to use the library belonging to the School. 
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: 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


1. There shall be published annually, after the meeting of the 
Managing Committee in November, a Bulletin which shall contain 
the reports for the previous year of the Director of the School and of 
the Secretary of the Committee, with any other matter relating to the 
School not included in those reports. 

2. There shall be published also annually a volume of Papers of 
the School, to be made up from the work of the Director and the 
students during the preceding school year. This volume shall be 
conformed in general style to the Papers of the Archeological In- 
stitute. 

3. The publications of the School shall be in charge of a perma- 
nent editor, to be elected by the Managing Committee, and shall be 
edited by him with the assistance of the Director under whom the 
papers have been written, and of the Secretary of the Committee. 

4. The expense~of the publications shall be met from the funds 
of the School to an amount not exceeding $1000 per annum. 

= vine publications shall be issued to the public at a price to be 
fixed by the Publication Committee. They shall be sent free to the 
libraries of the co-operating Colleges, and to such learned bodies as 
the Committee may select. They may be exchanged, for the benefit 
of the School, with other like publications. 

6. Copies of the publications may also be placed with leading 
booksellers for sale at a proper discount. 

4. The proceeds of subscriptions and sales shall be appropriated 
toward the costs of publication. 
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